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We begin this week the publication, un the 
Sunday Afternoon, of a series of sermons by 
the Rev. Dr. Reuen Thumas, on “ Leaders of 
Thought in the Modern Church,” which will 
include such eminent teachers as Chalmers, 
Robertson, Edwards, Newman, and Bush- 
nel. The sermons of the Rev. Dr. Jd. S. Ship- 
man will be continued for several weeks, 
The marked originality, spiritual quality, 
and thoroughgoing helpfulness of these ser- 
mons have found instant recognition at the 
hands of our readers, 


THE OUTLOOK 
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ABROAD. 


NGLAND.—The two main lines of political activ- 

ity and interest in Europe during the year have 
passed through Ireland and Bulgaria, and a very large 
part of the space which The Christian Union has de- 
voted to foreign-affairs has been filled with reports of 
the successive phases of action and reaction in these 
two centers. The Irish question has become a question 











of the first importance, not so much in relation to 
Treland as in relation to England. So far as the 
Irish people are concerned, their grievances are no 
greater than they have been for years pest, and 
feeling among them is by no means so intense as it 
has been at many other crises in their affairs. But 
the question of redressing these grievances has revo- 
Jutionized parties in England, and has opened up 
fundamental problems of government for the English 
themselves. It is by no means a mere coincidence 
that the serious effort to strike at the root of the 
Irish trouble, and to remove by wise and final legis- 
lation the cause of Irish discontent, is contemporary 
in point of time with the accession of the English 
democracy to power. There is an intimate and nat- 
ural relation between these two facts, which has fre 
quently been pointed out to our readers during the 
past year. The present House of Commons, which 
has given so much time to the Irish question, is a 
very different body from any of its predecessors. 
Wi-hin the recollection of living men the Commons 
was composed almost exclusively of members of the 
upper classes, whose association together had many 
of the elements of club life in it. By successive 
stages the extension of the suffrage has enlarged the 
basis of representation, until in the present Parlia 
ment the balance of power has paszed, finaliy, from 
the aristocracy to the commonalty. Of the 670 
members of the present House, 355 never sat in that 
body before ; and these men are largely professional 
men, merchants, bankers, and representatives of the 
educated classes rather than of the aristocratic class. 


At the beginning of the year a Conservative Min 
istry was in power, but before a month had passed 
the Conservative Government was defeated by a ma- 
jority of seventy nine on an amendment of the Queen's 
speech introduced by Mr. Collins touching the failure 
to promise relief to agricultural laborers and to offer 
facilities for acquiring laborers’ allotments and small 
holdings of land, the defeat of the Ministry being 
secured by the union of the Parnellite and the Liberal 
vote. A significant feature of this vote was the fact 
that Lord Hartington and about twenty other 
members of the whig section of the Liberal party 
voted with the Government. Mr. Gladstone assumed 
his position as Premier with the dis inct purpose of 
making the Irish question the focal point of legisla 
tion. Prominent among the members of the new 
Oabinet were Earl R sebery, Mr. Ohamberlain, and 
Mr. John Morley. Early in April Mr. Gladstone 
brought forward his plan for the redress of Irish 
grievances, which was the purely democratic and 
eminently constitutional method of allowing the Irish 
to govern themselves in all matters relating to Ire- 
land. He proposed to withdraw the Irish members 
from the English Parliament and to constitute an 
Irish Parliament at Dublin, to be made up of two 
houses and to discharge all the functions of govern- 
ment for Ireland, except in those matters which 
related to the Orown, to the army, the navy, the 
organization of the militia, and foreign and colonial 
affairs; reserving to the English Parliament the 
control of all Imperial interests as well as all matters 
relating to trade, navigation, coinage, and the post- 
office. This scheme was met at once by the stubborn 
opposition of the Conservatives and by a widespread 
disaffection of the Liberal leaders of the House. 
Lord Hartington, Mr. Ohamberlain, Mr. Trevelyan, 
and other prominent Liberals immediately announced 
their antagonism to a scheme which they declared 
threatened the integrity of the Empire. The Irish 
Land Purchase bill, which was introduced at the 
same time with the Irish Home Rule bill, soon fell 
into the background, and has remained there ever 
since. 


The debate which followed the introduction of 
these bills has not been forgotten by our readers, and 
need not be recalled at length at thistime. It did 
not fall below the great parliamentary debates of the 
past in the earnestness, ability, and intensity of feel- 





ing which characterized it, Mr. Gladstone surprising 
even his own friends by the variety and range of the 
resources which he brought into the field. Ouiside the 
House of Commons the Liberal sentiment of the coun- 
try was strongly with Mr. Gladstone. One Liberal 
association after another indorsed him, and finally 
the Oouxcil of the National Liberal Federation, after 
a stormy debate, pledged their support to his Irish 
legislation, amidst the greatest enthusiasm. Early in 
Juve matters came to a crisis, and the Home Rule 
bill was lost on the second reading by a majority of 
thirty, a sufficient number of Liberals voting with the 
Oonservatives to defeat the Ministry. Preparations 
were immediately begun for the parliamentary elec 
tions, which followed closely upon the dissolution of 
Parliament, and political excitement was at fever 
heat, Mr. Gladstone repeating his memorable jour 
neys to Scotland, and fuliy sustaining the great 
oratorica! traditions which he had left behind him on 
other campaigns. The elections, which took place the 
second week in July, resulted in the defeat of the 
Gladstone Ministry, a sufficient number of Unionist 
wiberals having been elected in combination with ‘he 
Oonservatives to secure a majority against Home 
Rule. On the total popular vote the majority 
against Mr. Gladstone did not exceed 70,000. Mr. 
Gladstone immediately resigned, and was succeeded 
by the Marquis of Salisbury, whose Oabinet included 
both sections of the Conservative party, Lord Ran- 
dolph Ohurchill assuming the difficult functions of 
Ohancellor of the Exchequer. 


Though out of offics, Mr. Glidstone was not out of 
power. He immediately renewed, on a larger scale, 
the campaign for Home Rule—appealed directly to 
the new electorate, which he believes must be in 
accord with so democratic a principle as home rule 
when its members really understand what home rule 
means. The publication of the pamphlet on ‘‘ The 
Irish Question” struck the keynote of this new cam- 
paign, waged ever since by pamphlets, speeches, and 
appeals of every kind to the intellige.ce of the Eng- 
Jish people. Mr. Parnell’s land bill, introduced early 
in September, for the relief of Irish tenants, met 
with the defeat which was anticipated from the 
beginning, the Government meanwhile endeavoring 
to hold the Irish question in abeyance by an attitude 
conciliatory but indecisive. Since the prorogation 
of Parliament, the last week in Suptember, matters 
were practically in statw quo until the inauguration 
of the plan of campaign devised by Mr. Dillon, under 
which tenants are paying into the hands of third 
parties such rents as in their judgment are fair, 
This scheme, which has proved very popular, has 
been met by the Oonservative Ministry by coercion 
in the form of a declaration that the scheme itself is 
illegal, and by the arrest of Mr. Diilon and other 
Irish leaders. 

If the Irish question has divided the Liberal party, 
there are many indications that elements of division 
exist in the Conservative party. The present spurt 
in the direction of coercion has evidently not been 
made without protest inside the ministerial ranks. 
The old-fashioned Tories, represented by Lord Salis 
bury, believe in no other remedy. The Tory Demo. 
crats, as they have sometimes been called, led by 
Lord Ran‘olph Churchill, evidently have little faith 
in coercion, and are anxious to swim with the tide of 
democratic opinion in England. When Lord Churchill 
went into office, he announced a policy of re 
trenchment in the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, and proposed a thorough investigation 
of the various departments of the civil service. 
He has been unable to keep his promises. In the 
present condition of things on the Continent the 
Ministry bave felt obliged to increase their estimates 
instead of lessening them, and Lord Churchill has 
made this the occasion of a somewhat dramatic sur- 
prise, and has resigned from the Oabinet. It is 





probable, however, that the real cause of the resigna 
tion is his serious difference with the Premier o 
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the question of governing Ireland. It is to be 
noted as one of the signs of the day thatimmediately 
on this action of Lord Churchill, Mr. Chamberlain 
has held out the olive branch to the Gladstone 
Liberals 

THE CONTINENT.—The feeling of Russia against 
Prince Alexander of Bulgaria was intensely bitter 
even before the union of the two Bulgarias by the 
popular revolution of last year. But that addition 
to his power, his growing popularity, and his growing 
independence fanned the embers intoa flame. The 
official and semi official Russian newspapers were 
denouncing him all through the first half of the year 
in unmeasured terms as a traitor to Russian interests 
and ungrateful for Russian aid. Such a heavy and 
continuous fire of abuse in Russia is invariably 
accompanied by underground intrigues. And al- 
though the sudden abdication of Alexander in 
August surprised even the most careful ob. 
servers in Europe, it did not wholly surprise 
thoze who are familiar with Russian methods. 
The abdication was soon shown to be no abdi- 
cation at all; the gallant Prince, whose courage 
is unquestioned, was surprised in his palace at night 
by the emigsaries of a Russian intrigue, and forcibly 
taken out of Bulgaria. Our readers have not forgot- 
ten the popular indignation that followed, nor the 
determination to recall a ruler who had shown many 
indications of exceptional gallantry, decision, and 
ability. But it was impossible for Alexander to 
maintain his position so long as Russia maintained 
her attitude. He therefore declined to assume again 
the difficult task of governing Bulgaria under a con- 
tinuous fire from St. Petersburg. The provisional 
government established by the conspirators was so 
hateful to the Bulgarians that it fell almost by its 
own weight. General Kaulbars, the Russian agent, 
remained in Bulgaria to insult and, if possible, infu- 
riate the Bulgarians into decisive action against 
Russia. In this effort he failed, and was recalled. 
The National Assembly, after some debate, elected as 
Alexander's successor Prince Waldemar, younger 
son of the King of Denmark, and the brother of the 
Tzarina of Russia and the Princess of Wales. This 
election has not been accepted, nor has it yet been 
definitely rejected. It has become clear that Russia 
will not be allowed to carry out her will in Bulgaria 
England, Italy, and Austria have undoubtedly reached 
an understanding on that point, and Germany is 
probably with them. All things point to a coming 
conflict between Russia and Austria. The race question 
is widely and deeply involved, and the possibilities of 
disturbance are of the gravest kind. Russian action 
in Bulgaria is, moreover, only a part of her action in 
the East at large, so that the movement in Soath- 
eastern Europe is watched with the most intense 
eagerness as affording indications of a larger and 
more important movement in which all Europe will 
have an inte rest. 





The political changes in France during the year 
have been important mainly as indicating the transi- 
tional stage through which the Republic is passing. 
President Grévy was ro-elected without opposition, 
and although there have been two changes of ministry, 
there has been no change of policy. In foreign 
affairs disaster and enormous expense have made 
the Government a little more conservative and a 
little more sensitive to public‘opinion, but, if late 
reports are to be trusted,there has been no real 
change either in Tonquin or Madagascar ; as soon as 
aggressive action can be taken it willbetaken. The 
feeling against the clerical party evidently grows, 
and has manifested itself from time to time 
not only by the passage of laws necessary to 
the well being of the country, but by acts of vio- 
lence and intolerance. The expulsion of tne French 
princes was not brought about without strong oppo- 
sition, but the Radical Republicans had their way. 
The splendid gift of the great eatates of Chantilly by 
the Duc d’Aumale has doubtless done something to 
revive popular interest in the Orleans family. The 
chief problem now before French statesmen is finan- 
cial. The public debt is enormous, and the yearly 
deficit is steadily increasing. Aside from the appar- 
ent incapacity of the public financiers to deal with 
this question, the last year has strengthened the 
Republic. There is no question about its permanence 
if time enough can be secured to give the people 
political training. 

On the Continent at large there have been no serious 
disturbances during the year. Germany has effected 
something like a reconeiliation with the; Pope, and 
has concerned herself mainly with the internal policy 





looking to the consolidation of the Empire. She is 
pushing her commercial enterprises in all directions, 
and has adopted a vigorous colonial policy, subsidiz- 
ing steamship lines, establishing banks, and pushing 
her business interests. The expulsion of the Poles 
from some of the southeastern provinces excited wide 
indignation, and the attempt of Prince Bismarck to 
secure to the Government the monopoly of the liquor 
traffic failed. After a great deal of indignation and 
protestation and a very thorough inoculation of the 
war fever, Greece was obliged to succumb to the will 
of Europe and abandon her hope of securing at 
present new accessions of territory. In the East 
there have been no active movements on the part of 
Russia. The English have been endeavoring to pacify 
Burmah and to establish order, somewhat unsuccess- 
fully as yet. 

AT HOME. 

The conflicts between employer and employed, 
which The Christian Union and some of its special 
contributors had foreseen and foretold, and for 
which they had sought to prepare the public, that, 
being forewarned, it might also be forearmed, have 
manifested themselves visibly and audibly during 
the past year. Labor riots in Belgium, in France, in 
Eogland, and in the United States indicate very 
clearly that the discontent is widespread, if not deep, 
and is due not to political but to social and industrial 
causes which operate throughout the commercial 
world. Wherever the laborers or pseudo-laborers have 
undertaken either to righten or to revenge their real 
or imaginary wrongs by resort to violence they have 
signally failed. In Missouri a strike organized against 
the Gould system by the District Assemblies of the 
Knights of Labor in the Southwest, whatever excuse 
of justification there may have been for it originally, 
and whatever public sympathy it had for an ally 
because directed against Mr. Gould, soon lost whatever 
vantage ground it possessed either in public sym- 
pathy or public justice, by the methods which it pur- 
sued. Trains were uncoupled and in some cases de- 
railed, locomotive engineers prevented from operat- 
ing their engines, the, yards and tracks of the 
company practically possessed by a mob, and 
the whole commerce of the community brought 
to a stand by open violence. The end might 
easily have been foreseen from the beginning. 
Despite an apparent lack of nerve on the part of 
the State authorities, the mob was dissipated rather 
than dispelkd ; the ringleaders were arrested ; Martin 
Irons, the head of the whole movement, is, we be- 
lieve, at this writing in jail; and of the strikers, 
some returned to their work and others left to 
seek employment elsewhere. The rioting‘in Milwaukee 
and Chicago, connected with, thouga not strictly 
growing out of, the strike for eight hours, resulted 
even more disastrously to the rioters. The Anarchists 
had long been stirring up bad blood in Chicago by 
inflammatory speeches and by publications, some of 
which were made known to our readers three or four 
years ago by Professor E'y. They seized the oppor- 
tunity when thousands of workingmen were out of 
employment to incite to arson and bloodshed, and 
finally some of the cowardly crew raised courage 
enough to put their own theories into practice, and 
flang down a dynamite bomb at the feet of a 
platoon of advancing policemen. The police— 
foreigners, by the way—were not disorganized by 
the dreadful explosion and the wounding and 
murder of some of their comrades. The moral 
sentiment of the city asserted itself, and the 
instigators of the outrage have been tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to be hanged. They still wait the 
result of anappeal. It can hardly be believed that 
executive clemency will open a door of escape for any 
who did really and deliberately incite to this act of 
assassination. The labor riots of Belgium, France, 
and England, instigated, so far as we can judge, by 
the same anarchic element, though in the case of 
Belgium and France having more palliation in hard- 
ships and in wrongs suffered, resulted for the rioters 
no less disastrously. The American takes a natural 
pride in the fact that the government of free Amer- 
ica proved itself, on the whole, more vigorous and effi- 
cient in dealing with these rioters than the supposed 
stronger governments of Europe. Special praise 
was earned by Governor Rask, of Wisconsin, and was 
paid to him in a deserved re-election to a third term. 





While these riotous proceedings bave occupied the 
larger space in the daily papers, and have seemed of 
the greater magnitude in the public : mind, they have 
been mere froth and bubbles drawn to the surface 





upon a current which has flowed steadily forward. 
The real labor movement bas been dissociated 
from violence, and all that has been achieved for the 
benefit of the wage-earners has been achieved not 
because of but in spite of, the Anarchists. Some 
progress has been made toward thortened hours. 
The strike of the horse-car conductors and drivers in 
New York City rudely awakened the community to the 
injustice inflicted upon this class, who were working 
sixteen hours a day, that ten, twelve, and fifteen per 
cent. dividends might be paid on the stock. The 
time was reduced to twelve hours, and the example 
of New York City has been followed, we believe, by 
many of the other cities in the United States. Sus- 
picion and ill-will were engendered in this strike, and 
left some evil consequences behind. But these have 
by this time disappeared, and the relations between 
the employers and employed, if not altogother satis- 
factory, are at least not discordant. The attempt to 
inaugurate a general eight: hour movement by a great 
strike throughout the country proved, as was prophe- 
sied, a disastrous failure. The workingmen them. 
selves were not agreed in the movement; their best 
and wisest leaders dissuaded from it. A few trades 
assented to the eight-hour demand, a few more agreed 
to try the experiment, a few compromised, derange- 
ment and disorder were introduced into many 
which fell heavily on the wage earners. We do not 
know that there is any authoritative tabulation of 
results. But it is certain that the gain has not over- 
balanced the loss. As to the wisdom of thus attempt- 
ing to establish eight hours as a normal working day 
all friends of labor are not agreed. If it is desirable, 
this movement was certainly ill timed and the method 
ill chosen, and the result has rather set back than 
advanced the cause which it was intended to promote. 
On the other hand, however, the half-holiday move- 
ment in New York Oity secured a large support from 
the press, the clergy, and the better class of people, 
and the prospect, we think, is clear that in the Amer- 
ican metropolis at least, and we hope before long in 
all American cities, Saturday afternoon will be a 
holiday four months in the year, if not all the year 
round. An equally significant and valuable indica- 
tion of progress is the attention and interest of the 
public concentrated on the labor problem, and the 
practical sympathy for and appreciation of the 
rights of the workingmen and the duty of employers 
toward them shown by such representatives of wealth 
as Ohauncey M. Depew, Andrew Carnegie, Pierre 
Lorillard, and Oornelius Vanderbilt. These gentle- 
men are prominent, but they are only types of a large 
class of America’s true nobility of wealth. 

It has been our privilege during the last year to 
report the inauguration of profit-sharing experiments 
by not less than half a dozen prosperous industrial 
organizations in Maine, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, Ohio, Minnesota, and perhaps some other 
States. The practicability of co-operation has still 
to be demonstrated, at least in thiscountry. But 
the practicability of profit-sharing in some form 
seems to be reasonably established by experiments. 
The passage of an arbitration law by Oongress and 
the introduction of voluntary arbitration in the set- 
tlement of several serious strikes indicates also that 
we are gradually emerging from that barbarism which 
relies upon violence upon the one side and endur- 
ance on the other to settle a dispute. The labor agi- 
tation has also done something toward settling the 
legal rights and duties of employers and employed 
toward each other and toward the community. It 
has at least brought before the courts for adjustment 
the question, What are the limits within which a 
boycott of workingmen against their employers and 
a blacklist of employers against their workingmen are 
allowed by the law? These are, however, still ques- 
tions which have received as yet no final adjudication 
by the courts. 


Growing out of the labor movement are some polit- 
ical movements of profound significance. The unex- 
pected vote cast for Henry George in New York City 
on a Labor plat form, aad the apparently growing 
inclination in the Knights of Labor to organize a 
political party for the protection of labor interests, 
may introduce very material complications into 
American politics. With a Prohibitory party on the 
one side, which appears to be increasing in numbers, 
and with a Labor party on the other, the dimensions 
of which no one can even guess, political prophecy 
seems more difficult than it has been before 
since the Fremont campaign. The workingmen, 
however, are not politically agreed. Speaking 
roughly, they are divided into two classes ; those 
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who seek immediate ends in the increase of 
wages, led by Mr. Powderly, are protectionists ; 
those who look forward to ultimate ends for their 
class and for the community, and who are more 
ambitious for an organization of society than for an 
immediate balance in the savings bavk, led by Henry 
George, are free-traders. That these two currents 
can be combined in one current, and these two 
parties under one leader, we cannot couceive. But 
in politics it is often the unex; ected which happens. 
The progress of the community, however, toward 
what may be called a semi socialistic legislation— 
whether the reader regards this progress an advance 
or a retreat—is marked and indisputable. Among 
these must be mentioned decisions of the courts in 
different States aflirming and applying the doctrine 
that the railroad is a servant of the public, created 
to perform a public service, and bound, irrespective 
of special statute law, to regard the public conven- 
ience in the administration of its business. As, for 
example, on the complaint of a city of 1,500 inhabit- 
aunts, the Supreme Court of Nebraska compelled by 
mandamus a railroad to put up astation and stop 
its trains in the city for the convenience of its citi- 
zens. More important in its final results, though 
not in its immediate significance, is the decision of 
the Supreme Court that the Constitution of the United 
States confers on the National Government the power 
of regulating all railroad traffic which extends be- 
yond the limits of the State, the immediate fruit 
of which decision is seen in an agreement by the 
friends of the Cullom and Reagan bills in Congress 
upon an inter-State railway bill to bring the railroads 
of the United States under Government control. The 
bill is still pending, and its passageis uncertain. But 
the fundamental principle which it involves, the 
right and the wisdom of regulating the rail way traffic 
by the exercise of a National authority, which was 
uniformly denied five years ago by railroad officers, 
is now almost as uniformly conceded by them. The 
only question pow is how far that control shall go, 
and in what form shall it be exercised. The various 
bills for the purchase and operation of tie telegraph 
system by the Federal Government have not yet 
found a compromise, and threaten to kill each other 
in Congress. But the right of the Government to 
purchase and operate the telegraph lines is scarcely 
any longer disputed. It is now the expediency only 
which is matter of debate. 


The last session of Congress was a fruitless one. 
The Senate did some things which the House left un- 
finished, the House did some things which the Senate 
left unfinished, but little real business was accom- 
plished. The Senate was and still is Republican, the 
Hoase Democratic ; moreover, the counsels of the 
Democratic party were divided, and the Administra 
tion could hardly be said to have had a majority, 
though the Democratic majority was considerable. 
The most notable achievement of the House was a 
revision of ita rules for the purpose of enabling it todo 
something ; they were before ingeniously constructed 
to promote inaction. Further and more radical 
amendments are still necessary. Perhaps we ought 
to add that it enacted a bill levying a special tax on 
oleomargarine, supposed to be for the protection of 
the dairyman’s butter. The fall elections showed 
Republican gains in some quarters, and Democratic 
gains in others, with, however, a decided reduction 
of the Democratic majority in the House. This seems 
to have waked Congress up. It has actually accom- 
plished something in the short session before the 
holidays, an almost unprecedented phenomenon. The 
Conference Committee has agreed on an Inter-State 
Commerce bill, and the House has passed the Senate 
bill for giving the Indians land in severalty ; and the 
bill for regulating the Presidential count in disputed 
cases has at length passed Congress, as did one lasi 
year providing for succession in case of the death of 
both President and Vice-President. Thus these con- 
tingencies are now provided for. There is at this 
writing a fair prospect of an active and even aggress- 
ive session after the holidays. The vote refusing to 
take up Mr. Morrison’s bill for the reduction of the 
tariff probably means that no successful attempt will 
be made to reduce the tariff by this Congress ; nor 
is it likely to take any action on the coinage of silver 
—the urgency of the President and of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the contrary notwithstanding. 





It is somewhat difficult for a paper which desires 
to be both independent and honest to make a correct 
and trustworthy record of the progress and prospects 
cf Oivil Service Reform. The partisan Democratic 








journals complain that Mr. Cleveland has not turned 
out Republicans and put Democrats in; and the 
partisan Republican journals complain that he bas 
turned out Republicans and put Demccratsin. We 
think the truth to be substantially this: The civil 
service law has been faithfully enforced, but this law 
covers only a limited number of offices. The Presi- 
dent has a belief that the better, if not the larger, 
class of citizens, and an increasing class, believe in the 
extension of this principle, and he is making some 
endeavor to extend it. He is working, however, 
through subordinates, some of whom are half. 
hearted, some of whom are openly antagonistic, and 
some of whom approve the principle but do not 
believe in its application, being desirous to work the 
spoils system for their own interests or for those of 
their friends. The result is an incongruous history. 
The last political incident, brought to our knowledge 
almost as we write, is the sudden and apparently 
utterly unjustifiable dismissal of one of the four 
General Appraisers, for no reason whatever except to 
make room for somebody’s political friend. There isno 
principle on which can be defended the suspension of a 
Republican District Attorney for making Republican 
speeches in a campaign, as was done in Pennsylvania, 
and the retention of a Democratic District Attorney 
in spite of his making far more offensive partisan 
speeches for the Democratic party, as was done in 
Missouri. Oonsistency is a jewel which the present 
Administration does not possess. But the critics of 
the President should bear in mind that the President 
is not a Tsar, that he is not even the boss of his own 
party, that if he is to have a successful administra- 
tion he must allow a large discretion to subordinates, 
and that if the present Administration gives offense 
by its dereliction to the civil service reformers on the 
one side, it gives offense by its application of civil 
service reform to friends of the loaves and fishes 
politicians on the other. Without undertaking to sit 
in jadgment on the Administration itself, as a his- 
torian we record gratefully the fact that its acts 
indicate a very decided advance toward civil service 
reform principles, pot only in the country at large, 
but in the rank and file of the Democratic party in 
particular, and especially in that section where such 
advance was least looked for, namely, the South. 


The Temperance movement has fairly passed out 
of the stage of moral suasion into that of legal 
suasion; whether the result is a gain or a loss 
remains to be seen. At all events, if we except the 
work of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
which in some localities is still persuasive, there has 
been during the year no attempt to check drinking 
and drunkenness by any movement on a large scale 
analogous to the old Washingtonian movement. 
The legal measures to repress or restrict this ad- 
mittedly gigantic evil have been of three kinds: 
High License, Local Option, and State Prohibition, 
with its outlook toward National Prohibition. All 
three have been aided by Law and Order Leagues, 
which bave been multiplied in various parts of the 
country, for the purpose of securing the better 
enforcement of the laws, whatever they may be. 
The Prohibition vote, according to the statistics of the 
‘* Voice,” has been doubled since the last Presidential 
election. Prohibition is now the established policy 
of the States of Maine, Iowa, and Kansas, and from 
these States—except, perhaps, in a few of the larger 
citiee—the open saloon has been banished. Prohibi- 
tion bas also been adopted the past year in Rhode 
Island, but it can hardly be called an established 
policy in that State as yet. High license is on trial 
in the States of Illinois and Nebraska, with the result 
of decreasing the number of the open saloons, and 
increasing the revenue from them. Ohio has also 
passed a high tax law, which the Supreme Court of 
the State has just decided to be constitutional, and 
under which, as we go to press, a number of the 
smaller groggeries are being closed up. Local option 
in Massachusetts results in alternate years of pro: 
hibition and license in the several towns. It has 
been more successful in the South, where prohibition 
has won a decisive victory in banishing the open 
saloon from Atlanta, the most enterprising of its 
cities. Light domestic wines are, however, allowed 
under its law. Florida has also, this fall, by 18,000 
majority, adopted a constitutional provision confer- 
ring the power of local option on the towns. The 
anti-saleon movement in the Kepublican party 
started out with large promise, which is as yet 
unfulfilled. Under unwise counsels it has been 
diverted from its original aim into a second and 
minor prohibitery movement, in which guise it 





—— 





neither secures those anti saloonists who are not 
prohibitionists nor calls back, as it aims to do, into 
the Republican party those anti-salconists who are. 
The legal suasion has not, as yet, in any of its forms, 
accomplished what has been hoped ; tho statistics of 
the United States Internal Revenue Bureau, the most 
trustworthy source of information we possess, show 
that, in spite of temperance laws, the number of 
liquor dealers has increased more rapidly than the 
population, and this in both high license and pro- 
hibitory States. It is a fair question for temperance 
men to consider whether the abandoned methods of 
John B. Gough were not more effective than the 
substituted ones of Neal Dow. 


The necrology of the year includes the names of not 
a few men eminent in statesmanship, letters, art, and 
theology. The death of Chester A. Arthur, which 
leaves Mr. Hayes our only living ex-President, called 
forth earnest expressions of honor and respect at home 
and abroad. No less than three men who had been 
put forward as candidates for the Presidency by the 
Democratic party died during the year—Seymonur, 
Hancock, and Tilden. Of these names one is 
that of one of our greatest military heroes, two are 
among thoze of the ablest statesmen their party 
has produced. Another name more than once 
famous in the public annals of our country is that of 
Oharles Francis Adams. Among American literary 
men of note who have died the past year were E. P. 
Whipple, the essayist ; Paul Hamilton Hayne, the 
poet, and Erastus Brooks, the journalist. Of those 
eminent in the world of religion one recalls the names 
of Dr. A. A. Hodge, of Professor James T. Hyde, of 
Robert M. West, of the ‘* Advance,” and of the Rev. 
Calvin E. Stowe. John B. Gough, the greatest of 
temperance orators, Dio Lewis, the well-kuown writer 
and lecturer on health and sanitation, R. M. Hoe, 
the printer and philanthropist, Thaddeus Fairbanks, 
and a score of men of lesser note, must be included in 
the American necrology. Abroad the tragic suicide 
of Bavaria’s mad king, Ludwig, the ‘death of the 
great German historian Von Ranke, that of the Eng- 
lish statesman W. E. Foster, that of Von Beust, the 
once-famous Austrian OhancelJor, that of the 
martyred Bishop Hannivgton, and that of the Abbé 
Liszt, who stood in the foremost rank of the world’s 
musicians, were the most important events under 
this head. 


To this list of the honored dead of the year there 
is added as we go to press the name of General Jobo 
A. Logan. A brave soldier during the war, he passed, 
by a transition not infrequent in republics, from 
the saddle to the Senate Chamber. He wasas brave 
in politics as in war, a man of strong convictions 
and unwavering fidelity to them. Giving and re- 
ceiving heavy blows, a fighter by nature as well as 
by profession, he made bitter enemies ; but no one 
ever charged him with personal dishonesty or dis- 
honor. Lacking the advantages of early culture, he 
carried into his subsequent life the results of this 
deficiency, not only in lack of literary form, but in a 
certain provincialism in political ideas. He was not 
an intellectual leader, and, in so far as intellectual 
leadership is necessary to statesmanship, was not a 
statesman. But, springing from the plain people, he 
fairly and, we believe, faithfully represented them, 
not by deliberate design ever laying aside personal 
convictions to please his constituency, but trely 
interpreting them because one with them; 
when he was not one with them he dared oppose 
them, as his consistent advocacy of hard money 
proved. His worst offense in political life was 
his maintenance and support of the spoils system, 
after the best minds of the nation had undertaken to 
destroy it; but in this he was actuated, we believe, 
not by a corrupt or even a selfish intent, but by a 
good-natured inclination to help his friends, and a 
deep-seated resolve to build up and strengthen bis 
party, which, with a wilitary instinct preserved in 
civic life, he regarded as an army, necessary to be 
built up if his country was to be preserved. Though 
not a great statesman, he was a brave soldier, an 
honorable foe, a faithful friend, a patriotic citizen, 
and an honest man. 


In the summer of 1886 The Christian Union in- 
formed the public of a new departure in the methods 
of administration introduced into that venerable 
institution, the American Board of Missions, by its 
Home Secretary, Dr. Alden. Heretofore candidates 
for missionary appointment had been asked only to 
state their general faith and whether they were 
cons¢ious of any divergence from the faith entertained 
by evangelical Christians generally, and if the 
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answers to these two questions were satisfactory to 
the Prudential Committee the further inquiry into the 
candidate’s orthodoxy was referred to the council of 
the churches called to ordain him to the missionary 
service. Dr. Alden either prepared a creed or 
adopted one prepared by some one else, and sent it 
out to all candidates, asking either their acceptance 
of it or their views especially respecting its article 
upon eschatology, which in terms denied the 
possibility of any preaching of the Gospel in the 
intermediate state. Its disclosure, which had been 
kept back by The Christian Union for a number of 
months in the hope that private influence from 
honored officers in the American Board would induce 
the Secretary to return to the old-time policy of the 
Committee, produced considerable of a sensation 
in religious circles, and led to a:warm discussion in 
the religious and some of the secular press. The 
Home Secretary presently in a public card declared 
that, objection having been taken to the creed, he had 
ceased to send it out. But it was not denied by him 
that he continued to demand that candidates should 
accept its doctrines, if not all its phraseology. That 
this was a new departare in administration was made 
evident from the fact that a number of missionaries 
in the field, and a considerable proportion of 
prominent pastors of the Oongregational denomina- 
tion in the United States, would not accede to this 
new and unauthorized confession of faith, the author- 
ship of which was unknown, and which had never 
been adopted by either the Board or the Committee. 
The interest in the question was greatly intensified 
and deepened when in the early fall it became known 
that the Prudential Committee had postponed the 
sending back to India of the Rev. Robert A. Hume, 
for no other reason than his declaration in an address 
to Andover students that they need not consider 
themselves prevented from missionary service because 
they entertained a hope that the Gospel would be 
made known in another life to those who had never 
heard of it in this ; that such an opinion would not 
interfere with their missionary labors, that he had 
found it positively helpful in his own. Mr. Hume 
was approved by eleven years of successful mis- 
sionary labor abroad. His colleagues in the 
mission desired his return. His cordial co operation 
with them was demonstrated by his past history, 
and some of the missionary enterprises, par- 
ticularly a theologica! seminary, were almost depend- 
ent for existence upon his presence. 





The question was transferred from the newspapers 
to the platform, and gave rise to what has gone down 
into ecclesiastical history as the great debate at Des 
Moines. The question was discussed there through the 
major part of a day, and was finally partly adjusted, 
partly postponed, by a combination of compromises. 
A resolution was passed expressing great apprehen- 
sion in view of ‘ certain tendencies of a doctrine of 
probation after death, which has been recently 
broached and diligently propagated, that seem divis 
ive and perversive.” It unanimously recommended 
to the Prudential Committee to consider the expedi- 
ency of calling a council of churches to pass upon the 
doctrinal views of candidates in difficult cases; and 
it directed the Committee to take up and act 
promptly upon the case of Mr. Hume, at the same 
time expressing the hope that the way might be 
found to such action as would be satisfactory to all 
parties. The Prudential Committee has not yet 
acted on either of these suggestions. Mr. Hume’s 
case is at this writing, December 27, two months and a 
half since the Des Moines meeting, still undecided, and 
the Prudential Committee have given no indication of 
any inclination of trying the experiment of calling a 
council of churches to pass judgment upon the Home 
Secretary’s new departure. Meanwhile, ia spite of a 
very earnest endeavor on the part of Secretary 
Alden to maintain the collections} of the Amer- 
ican Board unimpaired, those collections for the 
first two months have fallen off about $15,000. The 
means which Dr. Alden took to prevent what he 
regarded as a dangerous heresy, the hope of a possi- 
ble probation beyond the grave, from being carried 
into heathen lands, has had the effect which such 
repressive methods always have, to give that heresy 
circulation. lt has been discussed not only in the 
United States and England, but in Japan and India, 
among the natives as well as among the missionaries. 





Ulosely affiliated with, though having no direct or 
at least necessary connection with this controversy 
coucerning the American Board and within its con- 
sultusncy, is a lego-ecclesiastical controversy concern- 





ing Andover Theological Seminary and the rights 
and duties of its Faculty. That Seminary was 
founded on a compromise creed agreed upon by two 
theological schools within the Oongregational de- 
nomination, and all professors whose chairs depend 
upon the original endowment, and some of the others, 
are required to subscribe to this creed, to pledge 
themselves to teach according to it, and to re- 
subscribe the creed every five years. Five of the Pro- 
fessors of Andover Seminary constitute the Board of 
Elitors of the ‘“‘ Andover Review,” which may be 
roughly described as an organ of the ‘‘ New Theol- 
ogy,” though that particular phrase is one which we 
helieve the Faculty disavow. Certain editorial arti- 
cles in this ‘* Review,” proceeding from the pens of 
certain of these editors, have been published in book 
form under the title of ‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy.” 
We shall not undertake to epitomize this volume in a 
sentence, but we may say generally that it presents a 
Christological center of theology ; that it regards 
Him as the Redeemer of the world rather than of the 
elect few out of the world ; that it repudiates verbal 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and regards inspiration 
as a spiritual phenomenon ; that it presents a spirit- 
ual rather than either a moral or a governmental 
theory of the Atouement ; and that, holding Christ 
to be the judge of all mankind, it teaches that all 
mankind are to be judged for their rejection or 
acceptance of Christ, and must, therefore, have some 
knowledge of him before the judgment eith:r in this 
life or the life to come. It will thus be seen that 
what we may call the Alden creed and the new An- 
dover creed are at some points, especially as regards 
the destiny of the heathen, in direct collision. Oer- 
tain alumui of the Seminary, among whom isthe editor- 
in-chief of ‘‘ The Congregationalist ,” believing that the 
new Andover creed is equally in conflict with the old 
Andover creed which the Professors have pledged 
themselves to teach, have instituted proceedings to 
have the Professors ousted, and their chairs declared 
vacant. These proceedings came, in the first in- 
stance, before a Board of Visitors of three, consti 
tuted by the trust deeds for the exercise of super- 
visory powers over the Saminary. The Board of 
Visitors have decided that‘they have jurisdiction over 
the case, but have refused to entertain a complaint 
against the Professors except singly. The complaint 
against Professor Egbert O. Smyth and his answer 
have finally joined an tssue in the case, and a decision 
upon it may, we suppose, be expected early in 
the ensuing year. What that decision is likely 
to be we shall not venture to prognosticate ; 
what it ought to be it would be an impertinence for 
us to say ; whatever it is, the Visitors can decide 
nothing except the harmony of present teaching with 
the old foundation. If their decision should be 
favorable to the Faculty, it would not indicate that 
their teaching is in accordance with modern theolog- 
ical faith or orthodoxy ; if it should be averse to the 
Faculty, it would not indicate that their teaching is 
antagonistic to modern evangelical theology or 
heterodoxy. The question is a local and in some 
respects a personal one; but it has attracted a 
widespread interest beyond the bounds of the de- 
nomination or New England. 





The other two most important events in the ecclesi- 
astical year are the trial of Professor Woodrow, of the 
Theological Seminary of South Oarolina (a Presbyte- 
rian institution), who has finally been deposed from 
his chair for teaching that it is not consistent with the 
first chapter of Genesis to hold that Adam's body was 
evolved by a slow process from a lower animal order. 
The institution is now without either professors or 
students, only one theological chair, we believe, being 
still filled. What its prospect is for surviving the 
long and bitter controversy which has at length come 
to an end we do not know. The Episcopal Triennial 
Convention in Chicago, after along debate, refused to 
change the name Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, hallowed by many historic 
und sacred associations. It passed resolutions looking 
toward Ohristian unity, and proposing as a basis 
therefor acceptance of the Holy Scriptures, of the 
Nicene Oreed, of Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and of 
the Historic Episeopacy. Whatever non-Episcopal 
churches may think of this as a basis for church 
union, the fact that any basis has been proposed by 
80 conservative, august, and venerablea body must 
be welcomed heartily by every one who sincerely 
desires and prays for the unity of Christendom. 





The past year has left its mark upon the earth itself 
as wellas upon its inhabitants. The volcanic and 





earthquake disturbances in New Zealand and in 
Oarolina are of geological as well as historical sig- 
nificance. ——The agricultural history of the year has 
been characterized by an extension of the wheat- 
growing territory. The harvests abroad have gen- 
erally been bad; those in America good.—There 
has been a marked increase in artistic and literary 
activity. In art the 3thetic craze has largely 
passed away, and the present movement is serious 
and strong. In literature several new magazines 
(The Forum,” ‘Scribner’s,” ‘‘ New Princeton,” 
etc.) have been started, devoted largely to social 
and literary studies and to  fiction.——lIn 
the business world the tendency of prices has 
been upward. The decline in the value of silver 
reached its extreme about the first of July; since 
that time there has been a marked recovery. Dur- 
ing the year several important pools have been 
formed, not only among railroads, but among insur 
ance companies, brewing companies, etc. ——Among 
the notable events which have at least served to 
mark time in our nation’s progress have been the 
Harvard Centennial and the Albany Tri-centennial. 
——In the Bartholdi monument, which has this year 
been completed, we have from France an expression 
of international courtesy which is almost without 
precedent. 


MISCELLANEOUS OUTLOOK.—There have been rumors 
of war over fishery entanglements in Oanadian 
waters on the North, and the illegal arrest of an 
American adventurer in Mexican territory on the 
South. But the battle has been confined to the press. 
——Reports from the Panama Canal are discourag-. 
ing to the stockholders. The latest are that the plan 
of a lockless canal has been abandoned.—The 
cause of Indian reform has been severely set back by 
the extensive removal of good and efficient agents 
and the substitution of inexperienced men. Cause : 
politics.—The cattle kings have had to move off 
the Indian lands on which they were intruders. But 
the land thieves are yet disputing the right of the 
United States to move them off from the public do- 
main.——The new Democratic Governor of Utah is as 
little friendly to Mormonism as his predecessor. Pros- 
ecutions for polygamy have been vigorously pushed. 
The bill for disfranchising polygamists still hangs fire 
in Oongress, Why !——The Blair bill for national aid 
to Southern education passed the Senate, but was 
buried in committee in the House. It is understood 
that the President doubts its constitutionality. It 
will hardly be revived in this Congress, though efforts 
are making to revive it.——-New York City has been 
in a state of local excitement over the trial of her 
‘** poodle” Aldermen for bribery. Two have been 
convicted.—The movement for a better observance 
of the Sabbath has had unexpected reinforcement 
from the Socialists both in New York and in the West. 


= 


SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


The recent reply of The Christian Union to a Bible-class 
teacher’s request for a statement of the difference bet ween 
Old and New Theology suggests several inquiries. 

1. If the Bible is of divine authority, must it not of 
necessity teach a system of truth consistent and harmo- 
nious ? 


2. Admitting this, is it difficult toascertain what it teaches 
on some of the great points in theology, such as fore- 
ordination, election, atonement, divinity of Christ, probation 
and the destiny of man after death ? 

8. Can we conceive of a Baing of infinite perfection as 
existing without a perfect plan for his administration? If 
not, must he not of necessity be able to execute that plan ? 

4. In the theological speculations of the day are we not 
open to the charge of neglecting in a large measure the 
Bible as the prime factor for the solution of these questions ? 

Truly yours, G. O. 

S Bsaus are what the lawyers would call leading 

questions. It is evident what answers the in- 
quirer expects to obtain. They call for categorical 
replies, such as: The Bible does teach a system of 
truth ; it is authoritative on such questions as fore- 
ordination, election, atonement, etc., and to it we 
must look for the answers to these problems in the- 
ology ; the confession of a wise God involves the 
confession of a wise plan for the fature—that is, fore- 
ordination ; and, finally, theological questions are to 
be answered by the Bible, not by philosophy. But 
categorical replies to these questions would be, if not 
absolutely false, at least misleading, which is as bad, 
if not worse. We shall not give them a categorical 
reply. We shall instead take them as a text for some 
words respecting the Bible and its uses, and leave our 
reader to deduce his own categories therefrom. 

The Bible does not reveal a system of truth, It 
is not a jsystematic book. Indeed, it is not a book at 
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all, but a collection of books written at various times’ 
to various peoples, for various purposes, and without 
any conception on the part of the authors that their 
writings were ever to be collected in one volume. 
The Bible is vital, not philosophical. Its object is to 
afford a revelation of life, not to set forth a science 
of religion. Some of its books record the outer life, 
some the inner; some the laws and institutions of a 
pation, some the deeds and development of the 
individual ; some the progress and growth of the 
church, some the inward experiences of a soul 
touched by the Spirit of God. But, from Genes’s 
to Revelation, every book is the record of vital 
experience, not the unfolding of systematic scho- 
lastic philosopby; while running throngh it all, 
through life of individual, nation, church, is the 
life of God on the earth, his providence among 
nations, his influence among men, his indwelling 
and “manifestation in the Son of God. Even 
the Epistles of Paul, the most philosophical of 
all the books of the Bible, are not cast in a philo- 
sophical model. . They are not the forthputtings of a 
system, like Oalvin’s Institutes ; they are the nttered 
experience of an evangelist and a missionary, like 
Wesley’s Sermons. The Bible gives, as in the fifty. 
first Psalm, the record of an experience of penitence, 
but no philosophy of repentance; as in the eighth 
chapter of Romans, the record of an experience of a 
soul redeemed and rejoicing in God, but no theory of 
the atonement. Systems may be deduced from the 
Bible, but no gystem isin the Bible. Men make their 
systems out of the material in the Bible, as they 
make botanies out of the phenomena of flowers, or 
villages out of the trees of the forest. Systems are 
man-made. That fact is nothing against them; but 
it is the fact. They are not divine in origin or 
divine in authority. The Bible is not a theological 
treatise, nor a collection of theological treatises. It 
is a book of religion. Paul lays great stress on this 
distinction between the Gospel, as the revelation of a 
life, and the philosophy which the Greeks sought 
after, but which he would not attempt to give the 
Greeks. 

Tt is not, therefore, to be expected that the Bible 
will afford the student of the philosophy of religion 
a final and authoritative answer to the questions 
which philosophy asks as to foreordination, election, 
atonement, incarnation, and future destiny. This is 
not what the Bible is for. The Bible is practical, not 
theoretical. Paul has defined both its end and its 
value. It is profitable, he tells us, for doctrine—that 
is, for religious instruction; and he gives particu- 
lars : it is profitable for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness. It is to show men that 
they are wrong; it isto furnish the impulse to set 
them right ; and when they have started aright, it is 
to guide them on their new road. And the end of it 
all is that the man of God, that is, the godly man, the 
man loving, revering, and obeying God, may be 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works. The 
Bible is not a book of answers to the theological 
conundrums of the ages. It isa light to one’s path 
and a lamp to his feet; it shines on the earth and 
tells him where to put his foot down next. It is clear 
and plain on all those aspects of truth which bear 
directly on human life, character, duty ; but it is 
dumb when curiosity questions it. What the Father, 
the Son, the Holy Spirit are to me, it tells me; but it 
throws little or no light on the question what they 
are to each other; and on that question have most 
of the battles about the Trinity been fought. It is 
explicit as to the conditions on which I may obtain 
the forgiveness of my sins ; but it tells me little or 
nothing about the relation of Ohrist’s sufferings and 
death to the rest of the universe, and about that have 
most of the battles about the atonement been fought. 
It makes clear to me the uses of the Bible in my own 
spiritual growth ; but it says little or nothing as to 
the way in which God moved on the spirits of the 
holy men of old who wrote it, and on that question 
have all the battles about inspiration been fought. 
If gives me confidence and courage 

**To do the little I can do, 
And leave the rest to Thee,”’ 
but it furnishes no theory of foreordination and 
decrees. It isnot a creed about God, but the story 
of God’s work in the creation and government of the 
world, in the development of the race, and in the 
spiritual experiences of the individual man. 

We are not, then, to go to the Bible to get a solution 
of the theological'questions of the age. It is not given 
us for that purpose. It is well for us to study these 
questions, and to make out what answers we can—so 
long as we do not long to impose our answers on our 


fellows; to read them into the Bible and then con- 
demn our neighbor as rejecting the Bible because he 
rejects what was never there till we put it there. 
The Bible will show us clearly the way to peace in 
pardon, but it will not furnish us a theory of the 
atonement ; it will teach us the way to the glory of 
a new and divine life, but it will not give us a phi- 
losophy of regeneration. 

The stars shine alike under the Ptolemaic ard the 
Copernican theories of astronomy; and the light 
warmed and illumined the earth alike under the atomic 
and the vibratory theory. So God will go on with his 
work of curing the sin-stricken and illuminating the 
darkened, under old theologies and new theologies and 
bran-new theologies. The world is better for a true 
theology than for a mistaken one, as it is better for a 
true science than for an erroneous one. But astron- 
omy is not the sun; and theology is not religion. 
And the Bible, we repeat, is not a treatise on theol- 
ogy, but the book of religion. 








TO “PUCK” 


Mr. Chauncey M. Depew has lately delivered himself of a 
most remarkable utterance, which seems to have struck the 
fancy of The Christian Union, for it appears and reappears, 
in startling capitals, in the columns of that excellent peri- 
odical, week after week. Mr. Depew has discovered, he 
says, that the Workingman has a Grievance; but that nobody 
knows what it is, and that the Workingman can’t define it. 
This is a striking proposition, and the most wonderful thiiig 
about it is that, if it is true of the Workingman, it ought to 
be true of everybody else. A grievancethe nature of which 
cannot be known, the characterof which cannot be defined, 
the effect of which seems to be undetermined, is a possession 
possible to the healthiest and happiest millionaire that ever 
trod Fifth Avenue.—[ Puck. 

E are glad that ‘‘ Puck ” reads The Christian 

Union, and we hope that he finds its religion 

as profitable as we find its humor and satire enjoy. 
able. But if ‘‘ Puck” had read it more carefully he 
would have found in it a sufficiently definite statement 
of the grievance. What is difficult to define is, not the 
specific wrongs, but the underlying cause of them ; 
the brood are apparent enough, it is the mother which 
breeds them who is as yet somewhat of an unknown. 
If prosperous ‘‘ Pack,” who looks well fed and 
jolly, as he well deserves to be, and who illustrates in 
his own person the adage, Laugh and grow fat—if 
prosperous ‘‘ Puck ” had been one of the nearly mill- 
ion workpeople who were thrown out of employment 
in 1886 and locked up in what Carlyle calls an ‘‘ Eng. 
lishman’s hell”—enforced idleness; if, while the gaunt 
faces of hungry wife and children appealed to him, 
he had knocked at a hundred doors for a chance to 
earn their daily bread and found all closed against 
him, he would have thought he had a grievance. 
If ‘*Puck” were a horse-car driver, and had 
stood for sixteen hours a day on the platform 
of a city car—as the drivers did until the strikes 
of 1886 reduced the hours to twelve—with an 
even chance that at the end of two years he would 
have to go tothe hospital with varicose veins, he 
would have thought he had a grievance. If ‘‘ Puck” 
had stood as a brakeman, in all sorts of weather, 
twelve to fourteen hours a day, on an income of 
ninety cents to a dollar a day, while the railroad mag- 
nate made sixteen thousand a day, by means of pub- 
lic franchises, not by honest industry, but the major 
part of it by robbery of the public through stock- 
gambling operations, railroad'wrecking, unpaid wages 
to overworked and underpaid operatives, and the like, 
he would have thought he had a grievance. If ‘‘ Puck” 
were a stoker on an ocean steamer, where the natural 
life of mam is cut down from threescore years and 
ten to seven, he would think he had a grievance. If 
‘*Puck” had seen his children shut up in the 
dark rooms of an ill-ventilated tenement, with no 
playground bat a noisome and dirty street, with high 
rent and nothing to show for it ; if he had seen one 
after another of them pine away and die for want 
of God’s free gifts to men, pure air, pure water, and 
pure sunlight, he would have thought he had a griev- 
ance. ‘*Puck!” Puck!” the labor demagogue is 
altogether bigger and of more importance in your 
eyes than he is in reality. He is vermicular ; heis 
insectivorous: his buzzing would hurt no one and 
disturb no one if there were not grievous ills to be 
corrected. He who suffers is more ready to take any 
nostrum that any quack may prescribe than the 
declaration of the regular physician that his cure is 
hopeless. Happy ‘‘ Puck !” do not in your happiness 
forget that the pen and the pencil of humor and 
satire are consecrated to the cause of humanity 
by the lives and labors of your literary ancestry 





—Thackeray, Dickens, Goldsmith, Swift, Fielding, 


Addison. Even ‘‘ Punch” is poor Cabby’s special 
friend. Read again, as you doubtless have often 
read, ‘‘The Song of the Shirt” and ‘‘ Christmas 
Chimes,” and sometimes set your music to that old 
tune of sympathy for the poor and the sorrowing. 





WHY NOT? 


BOUT three years ago the Harvard Street Bap- 
tist Church in Boston was about dead, and 
steps were being taken to give it a proper burial. It 
had in years gone by been one of the’strong churches 
of the city, but in the shifting of population the neigh- 
borhood had become largely one’of boarding: houses and 
homes for the foreign born population which crowd 
our cities. A very few earnest men connected with 
th. Baptist Social Union were determined, however, 
that it should not perish. They went to work and 
renovated the building within and without. They 
induced one or two wide-awake men to go into the 
Sunday-school, which had been reduced to about 
fifty. They secured{a consecrated man to canvass the 
region, searching out people, handing them a very 
pretty card of invitation to the Sabbath services, 
and then standing in the vestibule of the church to 
receive them Sabbath morning. When they came, there 
yras an earnest man in the pulpit to preach the 
Gospel. The result was that in a year’s time the 
congregation, which had dwindled to thirty or forty, 
became about five hundred. The Sunday-school in- 
creased from about fifty to nearly three hundred, and 
these mostly young men and women and adults, as 
there are few children in the region, comparatively ; 
and there were some sixty conversions during the 
year. 

To show what the church can do in the most 
discouraging surroundings when it once takes hold 
in earnest, we give below the present work : 

Sabbath a.M., 9 o’clock, prayer meeting ; 10:30, 
preaching service and brief prayer meeting ; 2 o’clock 
P.M., Sabbath-school ; 3:30 to 3:45, prayer-meeting ; 
4 o'clock, social singing, led by an orchestra, closing 
with aten minuteaddress ; 6 o’clock, prayer-meeting ; 
7:30, preaching service. 

During the week they have : 

Free lectures, illustrated by a stereopticon. 

Two training classes Thursday evening for workers. 

Benevolent department and employment bureau. 

Every day, from three to four, a coal and wood 
department, so that the very poor can procure a 
basket or other small quantity of fuel without paying 
exorbitant prices. 

A reading room, open every night from seven to 
ten o’clock, and well patronized. 

An earnest man canvassing this section all the time 
looking up those who do not attend church anywhere, 
and men staticned on corner near church, giving 
printed cards of invitation to the social singing. 

The total expense per annum for all this work, over 
and above what the people give freely as the boxes 
are passed, is $3,000, which is paid by the Baptist 
Social Union. This Union is also carrying on asimilar 
work at Dearborn Street, and another at South Boston 
Point, at an expense for both of $3,000 more. Would 
it not be well for many of our church clubs to take 
up some such definite work as this? If not, why not? 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


OREFATHERS’ evening of the Congregational 
Club in Music Hall was a grand affair. The an- 
nouncement that the Hon. James G. Blalne would be 
one of the speakers drew large numbers, In addition to 
supper tickets on the floor and the platform, tickets sold 
fora dollar each whica admitted to the balconies to hear 
the speaking. The President of the Club, Dr. E. B. 
Webb, and former pastor of Mr. Blaine in Augusta, 
presided, and appropriately presented the several ora- 
tors. It was also the Club’s ladies’ evening, and the 
audience, which was very large, was sympathetic and 
responsive from beginning toend. After a few remarks 
by the President, Governor Robinson was introduced, 
and cheered to the echo again and again. The Governor 
always strikes responsive chords in a Boston assembly. 
His address was warmly appreciative of the forefathers, 
patriotic and manly. Dr. Bancroft, of Phillips Acad_ 
emy, Andover, ina short address very neatly hinted 
that the spirit of the fathers {fs inspiring new applica- 
tions of the old truths, and on a broader scale, to-day. 
Dr. Heman Lincoln, of Newton Theological Seminary, 
who is an ardent supporter of Mr. Blaine and a constant 
critic of the Administration, spoke from the Baptist view 
point, and gave our Paritan civilization the flavor of true 
progress which the followers of Roger Williams believe 





in. Dr. Lincoln let fall a remark which the papers 
were quick to catch, as in some sense a repetition of the 
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Burchard incident. Dr. Lincoln has written to the 
press that he inter ded no slur at the Catholics. Prest- 
dent Robinson, of Brown University, in his broad and 
manly way, ssid that all that {s distioctively Ame) ican ia 
politics is the unfo)ding of the principles that came over 
in the ‘‘ Mayflower.” He held that the spirit of the 
Vligrims is the sentiment of unity that is now working 
n the churches, but the church with a platform broad 
enough for all to stand upon is not yet above the horl- 
zon. He chsracterized the present theological fight in 
the denomirat!on as a fight in the air with dead issues. 
Rising to speak, Mr. Blaine was greeted with great 
applause, and fully two-thirds of the audience rose, and 
the ladies waved their handkerchiefs. His address was 
apt, and a masterpiece of oratorical art. He knew how 
in a consummate way to traverse the lines of theological 
progrees, keeping his audience on the alert for some 
taking of sides on mooted points, but at every point 
evading, as only Ligh oratorical art could, commitment 
to any theological party. Of the Puritans he seid : 

‘They had divisions and sects very soon ; they had their 
share of differences; they were troubled with ‘damnable 
heresies ;’ they quarreled with neighbors, and had exactly 
that kind of trouble that belongs to the aggressive theolo- 
gian. But when their descendants put into the cause of 
liberty the real teaching of their religion, they then had for 
foliowers the Baptists of Rhode Island, the Dutch Reformed 
of New York, the Presbyterians of New Jersey, the Quakers 
of Pennsylvania, the Catholics of Maryland, the Episco- 
palians of Virginia, the Huguenots of Carolina, and the 
Methodists of Georgia, and they could not have made that 
union upon a single tenet of the creed, with the exception ot 
a belief in God. So that, literally, when Dr. Dushnell spoke 
of the Paritans as conditores respubliccr, he spoke the verdict 
of history, for, according to Mr. Jefferson, coming from a 
section that did not have an over degree of admiration for 
New England men, he said that but for the Adamses—and 
he especially named John Adams—they could not have con- 
ducted the Revolutionary War, and could not have made 
the Declaration of Independence.” 

Here is another suggestion : 


‘*The President of Brown Univers'ty arrested my atten- 
tion by h‘s suggestive remarks on Christian unity, and 
I would like to ask the Presbyterians of Pennsylvania and 
the Congregationalists of New England why, in particular, 
those two denominations of Christians should stand apart. 
If there te any little troubles between the Baptist cranks 
to whom the President of the Newton Theological Semi- 
nary alluded, there certainly not a single difficulty of that 
kind between these two great bodier. They stood shoulder 
to shoulder in the contests for civil and religious liberty, 
not only after they became Americans, but they fought 
through the same dynastic and theological troubles in the 
Old World. Is there a difference between them ?”’ 


The spirit of the meeting and the tone of almost 
everything that was said was broad and progressive, in 
sympathy with the sentiment of Robinson when he 
pointed the Pilgrims across the sea to find more truth 
breaking out of God’s holy Word. 





Boston has been thronged the past week as never 
before by Christmas purchasers and sight-seers. Trade 
has been exceptionally large. At times crowds in 
front of shop windows have been so compact and jm- 
movable that pedestrians could make their way only by 

‘ug into the streets; and at times these were so 
piocxed with cars, carts, and carriages that it was difii- 
cult to make one’s way forward and to go back. Extra 
clerks in large numbers have been employed to keep 
the stores open till late in the evenings. In old Puritan 
Boston Christmas 1s the day of all the year the best. 
In Episcopal, Catholic, some Ualtarian, and other 
churches largely attended services were held on Satur- 
day, the 25th. 





There has been much speculation in some quarters 
whether the Old South Church, in view of recent 
troubles and of the withdrawal of Mr. Hardy, who 
belongs there, from the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board, would keep up its large contribution, 
which last year I think was $8,000. Strongly as the 
church deprecates some recent actions of the Committee, 
and esfecially the action which withholds Mr. Hume from 
missionary service}where he is so much needed, the feel- 
ing will not this year be allowed to diminish the financial 
support. Thecollection, which I think belongs regular- 
ly to the second Sunday in January, will be fully up to 
the amount of last year. I find that in many directions 
the feeling, particularly among laymen, is very pro- 
nounced and strong against the policy which prevents 
Mr. Hume's return to India. 





A sign in the theological heavens that the world is 
moving toward church unity in the home of Congrega- 
tionalism was the meeting of the ministers of all denomi- 
nations, by invitation of a layman, to greet the pastor of 
Emmanuel Church, the Rev. Addison P. Foster. Alithe 
ministers in Roxbury, including two Catholic priests, 
were invited, and, with the exception of the priests, re- 
sponded. The greetings were most cordial and the re- 
marks most Christian and catholic. Such occasions 
are auguries of the ‘‘ good time coming.” _ 





Church services in Boston and vicinity on Sunday 
were generally devoted to topics suggested by the Ad- 
vent, and to special Christmas music.——Dr. 8. H. 
Keeler died suddenly in the Wiater Hill Congregational 
Church in Somerville on Sunday morning. He was 
born in Brandon, Vt., in 1800. He was settled more 
than a quarter of a century in Calais, Me., and was 
greatly beloved by all who knew him. His departure 
was so quiet that his spirit was gone while the congre 
gation was singing, almost before there was intimation 
to any one that he was ill ——The hearing by the Visit- 
ors of the herety trial of Professor K. C. Smyth was 
begun on Tuesday of this week at the United States 
Hotel in Boston. 


THE NEW YEAR’S LEGACY. 
By 8. H. THayver. 


, 1 ROM the old year to the new 
Goes a message, flies a mesfage, 
Like a winged thought, to you, 

New Year; I, the old year, presage 
Many gifts, I cannot name them— 
Rapturous joys, I would not tame them : 

Joys to you, 
From the old year to the new! 








I, the old year, to the new, 

Send you greeting, send you greeting ; 
Dying, I bequeath to you 

Spring's sweet tide with blossoms fleeting , 
Spring, with happy omens laden— 
Heart of lover, heart of maiden— 

Sent to you, 

From the old year to the new. 


I, the old year, to the new, 

Send you Summer, passioned Summer ; 
Dying, 1 bequeath to you 

R'pening noons, and throbbing murmur 
Of fair nature’s lavish blisses, 
Quickened by the hot sun’s kisses— 

Sent to you, 

From the old year to the new. 


I, the old year, to the new, 

Send you Autumn, bounteous Autumn ; 
Dying, I bequeath to you 

Golden forests, and favors brought from 
The Orient and the Indies ; 
And from all the world 1 send these 

Gifts to you— 

From the old year to the new. 


I, the old year, to the new, 

Send you Winter, hoary Winter ; 
Dying, I bequeath to you— 

Stored with all things Time has sent her— 
Winter hale, whose glittering garment 
Robes the earth, like some pure star, meant 

To light you 
From the old life to the new. 


From the old year to the new 

Speeds a caro), wings a carol, 
Heralding a Christ to you! 

Song of Love, whose notes shall bear all— 
All that love can weigh or treasure: 
Christmas, with its heaven of pleasure, 

Sung to you— 
By the old year to the new! 








EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY.’ 


By Rossrr—eER W. Raymonp, Pa D. 


F I am to “ open the discussion,” as I see the pro- 
gramme announces, {t must be as one who opens 8 
door but a little way, to give a partial and passing 
glimpse, not a wide and general survey. The terms 
science and religion are themselves so vague that dis- 
cussion of them is in danger of becoming fruitless. It 
is quite possible to claim that science includes religion, 
or that religion includez sclence, or that they are practi 
cally unrelated and cannot even come in confilct— 
science dealing with second causes and religion with 
the First Cause, or science with the material and religion 
with the spiritual, or sclenca an affair of the reason and 
religion of faith. It is my purpose on this occasion to 
avoid as far as possible such complications of definition. 
Another consideration determining my course has 
been the conviction that controversy, however useful or 
necessary, is best conducted in books. I wish therefore 
to avoid the controversial tone. My humble purpose is 
this : narrowing the meaning of the word “religion” 
to denote our Christian belief, and the meaning of the 
word ‘‘ science” to denote a part of the so-called evolu- 
tionary philosophy—namely, the doctrine that all exist- 
ing species, including man, have been derived by descent 
from pre-existing speclee—I wish to show how to me, as 
a Christian believer, certain fundamental truths of 
Christianity appear when stated in terms of the new 

philosophy. 
I must put aside the great temptation of sketching to 





1 Report of Addrees at the Congregational Club of New 
York City and Vicinity, December 20, 1886. The subject an- 
nounced for the evening was “ Science and Religion.” 








you the relations of modern sclence with the doctrine of 
thelsm. It would be, I think, not difficult to show that 
all the old arguments for the existence of a Creator are 
either confirmed or so modified as to be stronger than 
ever ; and that new arguments have been added. Science 
has touched the center of power, and finds there a place 
which only the conception of God can fill. It says no 
longer, Vous n'avons pas besoin de cette hypothése-la 80 
far as theism is concerned, we may be sure that it fs, and 
is to be, triumphant, because the human mind, to say 
nothing of the human heart, will not be satlefied to 
stand before an empty throne. The center of the unl- 
verse {s nota vacuum, JTonce evolution must bea theistic 
evolution. 

But thefsm {s not Christianity. The fundamental 
truth of Christianity is the redemption of man, We be- 
Meve in Christ the Saviour; and, hence, that man needs 


“to be saved; and we base our belief partly upon {nter- 


pretations of the older Scriptures (wrought out, {t must 
be confessed, to large extent in rabbinical, med':xval, or 
Protestant controversy), partly vpon the reported words 
of Christ and his Apostles, and partly upon our own 
coneciousness, quickened by the Divine Spirit, and con- 
firmed by the experience of innumerable souls. 

Admitting that our system of thought and nomencla- 
ture may be alloyed with human imperfection, admit- 
ting thatthe authority of different scriptures may be 
different, and that our {uterpretation of them may be de- 
fective, we still fcel that sin and redemption are facts— 
tremendous facts ; and we would fain know what the 
new philosophy has to say to them. We might give up 
the historical fall {n Adam; but the fact of sln—uni- 
versal and, without help, hopeless—and the fact of 
help and healing, are attested by consclousness as well 
as revelation. Wedo not demand that philosophy shall 
state these truths in Scriptural terminology ; but we do 
require that thelr overwhelming significance shall be 
recognized, and we fairly conclude that a philosophy 
which excludes or ignores or fails to explain them rests 
upon a partial and hence an unrellable induction. 

Now, to my mind, the facts of sin and redemption, 
conceived in their widest relations, are the very center 
of a true evolutionary philosophy. Assuming as the 
teaching of such philosophy that, according to the 
divine plan, and under the perpetual divine guidance, 
the earth, with all that it contains, has been evolved, 
step by step ; that the purpose of this evolution has been 
the development of higher and higher forms of )ite, 
from dispersed matter through gaseous, fluid, crystalline, 
inorganic stages, and through vegetable, animal, and 
human to spiritual life ; that tn the unfolding of this pur- 
pose all existing spectes, including man, have descended 
from pre-existing species; that man and the ape have 
had at some remote period of the pasta common ances- 
try ; nay, even (though this does not necessarily follow) 
that the soul of man {s a growth of the ages, out of the 
animal soul; that conscience and the spiritual faculties 
have been thus developed ; that the race never fell from 
a sinless state, ia the common acceptation of the words : 
that the perfect race is before us, not beh{nd us—assum- 
iog this, I say, my contention is that it gives at once 
the grestest weight and the profoundest meaning to the 
facts of sin and redemption. 

I —SIN. 

The Darwinian theory of the origin of specias by de- 
ecent—and this fs equally true of all other theorles of 
that class—recognizes two great agenclesof development : 
heredity and circumstance. One is interior, the other 
exterior. The struggle for cxlstence is a perpetual ad- 
justment between them ; heredity conservative, circum- 
stance destructive and therefore selective. 

Add now to this the conception of a guiding God and 
his eternal purpose, and we can see that each higher 
form of life is developed out of the lower form by the 
imposition of higher laws ; that is, of conditions from 
without requiring the higher development. The form 
which does not meet these conditions perishes. That 
this is an imperfect statement of the principle I am 
well aware, It is specially imperfect, in that it takes no 
account of the manifold ways in which, in the lower 
kingdom of nature, the new conditions are met, so that 
infinite variety of species is the result. The organic 
world fs like a tree, dividing into numerous branches, 
but pushing upward one stem that culminates in 
man as the flower and fruit of the whole. It is this 
one line of development that concerns us now. Not 
pausing to trace {ts application among bower species, we 
can follow it in the history of human civilization. The 
law of the ‘gregarious commualty, of the family, the 
tribe, the S'ate, have successively laid their conditions 
upon man ; and, higher than all, the spiritual world 
presses upon him, presenting in its utmost form the law 
of love and self-sacrifice. 

1. Now, the generic notion of sin from the standpoint 
of this philosophy comprises the acts or omissions, the 
excesses or deficiencies, which conflict with the higher 
conditions latd upon the species, although they may 
have been norms] and proper to the lower form and 
conditions, For the world of creatures below the 
moral line euch a notion of sin has no moral quality, 
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It is simply a collision with outward conditions which 
crush the sloner. But in man, who {s first an animal, 
and {is to rlse through social and mora) to spiritual life, 
the actions and qualities of each stage, passing by in- 
heritance to the next stage, may express themselves as 
moral offenses. The inherited animal nature, its appc 
tites, its passions, its selfishness, not sinful in the ant- 
mal, may be at war with the new conditions and wider 
relations of the social man; and things innocent in the 
simpler social man—that is, man not yet In relation 
with wider communities, or with the whole race—may 
be sinful when brought under the wider conditions 
which the good of the race imposes ; and, finally, a life 
in which the laws of the animal, social, and moral man 
are obeyed may still confilct with hizher conditions 
sti]]—those of sp!ritual manhood. 

I pause here to note that the priociple of heredity is 
thus eeen to furnish the tendency—we may even say the 
habit or instinct—of transgression. It fully supplies 
the place of the old doctrine of original sin in Adam, 
except so far as the notion of personal gullt is con- 
cerned. An inherftance of guilt is, however, too mon- 
strous a doctrine for our day. 

2 The purpose of God is declared to be that the de- 
veloped and perfected human race shall be brought into 
spiritual unfon with him—that the divine life shall be 
insphered in the human, and the human in the divine. 
And the essential element of the divine life is declared 
to be Love—nuraing, healing, suffering, guiding, all- 
embracing love ; not love of self alone, or of family or 
friends or fellow-countrymen, or even fellow-men alone, 
but sympathy with universal being. This {s the life to 
which msn is called and destined to rise, and in the 
direction of which the outward conditions of his life 
are pressing him. The acts which retard this develop 
ment are wrong, and those which fall in with it are 
right. We have here a restatement of the natural dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. When Paley says 
the character of an actlon is to be judged by its tend- 
ency to promote or dimivish the general happiness, and 
develops from this proposition his much-misunderstood 
doctiine of utility, the deficlency of his foundation is 
in the word Aappiness. Later moral philosophers have 
placed the definition of right on the best good of unt- 
versal befng ; and the Christian evolutionist adds to this 
the explanation that the best good of universal being {s 
expressed in that creative plan, the crowning part of 
which {s the gradual ascent of man through success- 
ively higher stages, culminating in the spiritual unfon 
with God. Paul sald it grandly: ‘‘ For the earnest 
expectation of the creature walteth for the manifestation 
of the sons of God. For the creature was made subject 
to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath 
subjected the same in hope ; because the creature Itself 
also shall be dellvered from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the sons of God. For we know 
that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth together 
until now.” This is a noble vision of the uxiverse, trav- 
alling in successive births, and subject to change, not 
of its own will merely, but in accordance with a fore- 
reaching plan, a “hope,” and looking with earnest ex- 
pectation for the glory of the spiritual manhood which 
is to be the fruit and crowa of all. 

This glorious liberty of the sons of God has a hor!z on 
wider than the individual, wider than the family, wider 
than the State, wider than humanity. It {s to be ‘‘one 
with the purpose of God.” And there {s no perfect lib- 
erty short of that. At evory inferior stage the soul, set 
free, it may be, from a lower bondage, still beats against 
a bigher law. Each stage fs selfish, compared with the 
stage above. 

3. The law of God, then, as expressed in the creation 
and history of the world, is progress—progress with a 
purpose; progress toward a definite climax ; and that 
climax the spiritual life of oneness with him. A con- 
scious and willful opposition to this law, by act or omis- 
sion, is guilty sin. To follow the animal or the selfish 
instinct in hostility to the higher motive is to set one’s 
self against the divine current. The difference between 
right and wrong, in the sense of personal responsibility, 
is not merely one of position, but more truly one of 
direction. It is the difference between plus and minus, 
and affects the whole value of life. The willful sinner 
is not merely standing apart from God, he is traveling 
away. 

Il —REDEMPTION, 

As I have observed, the principle of heredity is con- 
servative. The impulse of change is from without. 
But for the conservation of each advancing change we 
look again to the principle of heredity. Thank God, 
we have in the laws of inherited habit a promise, con- 
firming the promise of Scripture, of permanent progress, 
If our race were doomed to go on to the end, generation 
after generation, building on the same old basis of 
animal selfishness an ever-renewed fire of evil, from 
which in every age a few cholce souls only might be 
snatched as brands from the burning, we might well 
pray for another flood to sweep away the dismal expert- 
ment. But by the imposition of progressively higher 
conditions, and the blessed influence of heredity in 





transmitting good as well as evil, we are assured that 
the race will ultimately be redeemed ; that men in all 
stages Of moral and epiritua) progress will have their 
faces set Godward. 

What, then, are these higher conditions ? Or, in other 
words, what are the means by which the inherited and 
the willful evil of the world are to be removed? To 
the cys of the Christian, all things work together for 
this end—al]] knowledge, all commerce, all civilization, 
all art, all the agencies which are eo marvelously weld- 
ing the inhabitants of earth together. These things, 
perhaps it may be safd, are effective in the lifting of 
man to social and to moral life only. But they have a 
deeper function than this, in that they facilitate and 
heighten the influence of soul upon soul, creating 
around the world a spiritual atmosphere filled with the 
germs of spiritual life. 

But as God has created no species save by the opera- 
tion of the influences of natural conditions upon indi- 
viduals, so there is to be no miraculous wholesale 
creation of the species spiritual man. What redemr- 
tion 1s, therefore, to the race {t must bs first to the indil- 
vidual. And here I remark : 

1. Redemption—that 1s, the power of God applied for 
the help of man fn Jifting him toward, and finally into, 
spiritual union with the divine life—would be equally 
necessary, if we could conceive the case, in a world 
without willful sin. Paul crying out, ‘‘ That which I 
would not, that I do,” protesting that the animal man 
within him {is at war with his real, aspiring, striving 
spiritual self, thanks God for the victory through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. If all men were as truly disciples as 
Paul, they would not need Christ lees than he did. And 
this {s the generic notion of redemption—God through 
Jesus Christ giving spiritual he)p to man. 

2. A special, and for each soul a momentous, instance 
of this help is what we call conversion. A soul out of 
harmony with God and the plan of God, and having no 
force within itself which would alone suffice to restore 
that barmony, ylelds to a divine spiritual impulse rein- 
forcing all that is highest and best in it, and bringing it 
into the conscious relation of sonship. The divine im- 
pulse is not, however, a eingle thing, as if God made up 
his mind that {t was high time to convert a given s{nner. 
It may rather be compared (and with Scrirtural war- 
rant) to the immeasurable, ceaseless, al)-vivifying, all- 
illuminating pulses of light, which beat upon all objects, 
call for entrance everywhere, and can only be kept out 
by opaque barriers. Opening itself to this impulse, the 
soul, in spite of sin, and honestly striving to forsake it, 
sets its face heavenward. The minzs is changed to plus, 
and the difference is unspeakable and eternal. 

What, then, of Christ and h{s atonement ? The atone. 
ment {s the heart of God Jald upon the heart of man. If 
Christ is the sacrifice offered for us, let us no; forget 
that the Lamb was slain from the foundation of the 
world. Whatever has been the history of the race, it 
has been along a sure line, planned by the Creator. God 
did not devise a plan which after a while went wrong, 
so that he repented himself, and destroyed the whole 
race but a remrant, in order to try again; and, after 
a few centuries more, to find the experiment o nearly 
a failure that he must needs give his only Son a victim, 
and save a few remnants here and there from the wreck 
of universal failure ! 

No! the end from the beginning was the spirit union 
of man with God ; to this end the uncounted centuries 
have moved. And in the fullness of time God revealed 
himself in Christ—to my soul, very God, manifest in 
the flesh. But to all Christian souls, however they may 
frame their dogmatic beliefs, Christ exhibits the spiritual 
union of God with man, and manifests the disposi ion 
of God—his fatherhood, his loverhood, his desire for 
an indwelling mutual union with his children; above 
all, bis eternal vicarious sufferiag. And thus, by the 
power of soul upon soul, we are touched with new life, 
we are inspired to love, toserve, and to suffer, and to 
become one with Christ, as he isone with God. That 
this is the meaning of Christ's work and the end of his 
mission need not be argued. Read his own matchless 
statement of it, recorded by John in that marvelous 
prayer which cpens to Heaven the very heart of the 
R3deemer. 

I cannot undertake now to state the relations of these 
views to the doctrine of immortality. But I must note, 
in passing, that a philocophy which recognizes a pro 
gressive plan, the noblest part of which requtresa purely 
spiritual sphere, de mands the existence of such a sphere, 
and of life within it. The continuity of ongoing life, 
at least for those who are moving toward higher and 
higher conditions, is the demand of science; and faith, 
leaping with swift intuition to the same end, cries out, 
Death hath no more dominion over us ! 

It it be not presumptuous in me as a layman to appeal 
to the ministers of the Word of God, I would say, O my 
brethren, give us ¢i7s word of hope! 

I have been for the last week engaged {n a professional 
capacity upon the new aqueduct. It is necessary for 
the engiseers {o take foresights and backsights, that they 
may be sure the tunnel is run true. But sometimes the 





murky smoke from the blasts and from hundreds of 
lamps, and the exhalations from men and beasts, hang’so 
thick that the surveyors cannot see from one light to the 
next. Only after these cloudy obstructions have been 
swept away can the starry points be discerned. 

We, too, are in darkness. Our confilcts, the exka- 
lations of our passions, nay, our very lamps theological, 
wherewith we would light the path, dim the air with 
mist and smoke. If we would only pause, and sweep 
out these clouds, we might see, once {n a while, stretch- 
{ng‘from star to star, the clear, straight purpose of our 
God. 

The early churches, as you know, had a quaint appel- 
lation for Christianity. They called it ‘‘'The Way.” 
Yes, it is a way—not a scheme or a bargain or a statute 
or a creed, merely, but a way—thbe highway of the Lord 
whereon we march. Obstacles confront us; enemies 
assall us; sometimes we can scarce discern, in the tur- 
moll of confilct, how the battle goes. But we feel the 
way beneath our feet, and we hear the silver trumpets 
in the van, that sound perpetually new victories. Let us 
hear that sound ; let us realize that our way is His way, 
the way he made, the way he trod, the straight, eternal, 
sure way, and 

** Order, courage return.’’ 
We 
** fill up the gaps in our files, 
*Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the city of God!” 


MR. BEECHER’S LETTER.’ 
VII.—CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. 


F the four evangelists only one gives us the angel 

choir which announced the.Saviour’s birth; but 
that evangelist, Luke, set forth the sweetest idyl that 
was ever recorded. Every poet of name since the 
Advent has celebrated the angel vision of the shepherds 
who, watching their flocks at night on the hills around 
Bethlehem, saw the heavens flaming with light and 
resounding with angelic music. 

To a devout believer the scene is full of entrancing 
interest. But, even to those who are not fortunate 
enough to accept this scene as the Church does, it yet 
has chirms which place {t at the very top of dramatic 
poetry. 

There {s an exquisite simplicity about the scene. It 
developed in the heavens, It had no storm or thunder. 
It was a flash of light upon midnight, as it were ; a sing- 
ing meteor that stayed not, but with sweet outcry went 
back into the mysterious space whence it came, leaving 
behind pothing except those melodious words which 
have gone on sounding over all the world. And what 
nobler words, fit for the lips of a God, were ever re- 
corded? ‘‘ Peace on earth.” Peace was a seed never 
before sown on earth. Thistle seed, thorn seed, nettle 
seed, had been sown broadcast, but peace never! 
Warriors were the heroes of antiquity. Men burned 
town and city and quenched the embers with the blood 
of those who had dwelt in them. In sea or forest there 
was nothing so cruel as man. In courts, corruption ; in 
camps, cruelty and slaughter ; everywhere joy kindled 
only to be quenched by suffering. Not the midnight dew 
was more abundant than tears. No other sentence 
could be framed that could so surprise the world as this 
angel prophecy, ‘‘ Peace onesrth.” Passfon extinguish- 
ed, cruelty ended, the cry of the warrior, the sound of 
trumpets and neighing of steeds, the clash of armor, 
and the cries of the host ended, and peace on all the 
earth, that bad never known peace, but had brought 
forth its generations with criesonly of anguish! Words 
fit for a coming divinity ! 

But sages have rolled away. The angels have gone 
back into heaven, and theearth has had no peace! Eve 
the hope of it seems to have been slain when the Saviour 
cried, ‘‘ Think not that I have come to send peace on 
earth ; I come not to send peace, but asword.” Were 
the angels wrong? Was this hope fallaclous? Did 
Jesus rebukestheir utterance? Nay. Both were right, 
and both utterances were true! ‘‘ Peace on earth and 
good-will toward men” is the harbor toward which the 
world is steering. The voyage is long, and has been, 
and will yet be, tempestuous. But the harbor {s await 
ing the incoming ship. The world shall yet b- 
anchored in still waters and under skies with golden 
clouds that carry no storms, but an everlasting peace 

In the long voyage, with dark days and relengless 
storms, the shipmaster lays his course, and knows that 
with patience and skill he will reach the desired haven, 
and leave the storms to mutter and the fierce waves to 
rock themselves to sleep. 

Once spoken, the words of the angels cannot be un- 
spoken. We cannot hear them, but they are yet 
sounding. No matter what discordant noises drown 
them to heart or ears, they are sti]] murmuring in the 
upper air, ‘‘ Peace and good-will to men.” As in some 
of Beethoven’s symphonies the theme for a time is lost 
in the war of the orchestra and the rush and roar of 
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contending instruments, but reappears at length, and 
rises higher and clearer, and finally rides triumphant 
over the storm, so is it with the divine peace. 

Discords die out in concords. Defeats are but seeds 
of victory. The earth goes on thundering, but the far- 
up heavens sing on—and so shall it be to theend. We 
are waiting for that other angel song: ‘‘ The kingdoms 
of this world are become the kingdom of our Lord and 
of his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and ever.” 

All the Christian world once agreed in celebrating this 
Christmas Day as a day of joy, of greetings and happi- 
ness. We ourselves were cheated out of it in an age 
when it would have been enchanting. When the Purt- 
tans broke w!th the mother church, they not only re- 
nounced the government and doctrines of the Church 
at Rome, but they sought to get rid of the superstitions 
that lay hid in many innocent services. In my youth 
the Scriptures were not read from the pulpit on the Sab 
bath, because reading of the Scriptures constituted an 
important clement in High Church worship. There 
were few or no services at funerals ; feasts, fasts, and 
festivals were mainly set aside. Had it not been that 
my father was an eloquent preacher the church service 
would have been dolorous in the extreme. There was 
no brightness in it, no atmosphere of color, nothing for 
the imagination, nothing for the senses, nothing but the 
duty of sitting still and not whispering, and a certain 
fearful looking forward to catechism which awaited the 
return home. All that Sunday had for me of gladness 
was in nature, the sky, the clouds, the hills, the shimmer 
of the distant lake, the birds, or the stillness which 
sometimes seemed oppressive, as if the world were press 
ing down upon me to take my breath away. 

In those days no Christmas lay in ambush for chil- 
dren! Santa Claus was unknown in Litchfield, or, if 
recognized, by only .a few Episcopal households by 
stealth. No dolls, no little wagons, no tops, no rattles, 
no skates, hoops, or whistles, no expectant stockings, 
no illuminated trees, no nothing! Indeed, the day was 
not known or thought of. Santa Claus walked softly 
and held his breath in those days in ourtown. But 
now, thank God, the innocent festival is celebrated by 
ail our children, and one day of three hundred and sixty 
five stands apart from all the rest dedicated to peace 
among all mankind, good-will, and love ! 

Henry WARD BEECHER 

BRooKLYN, December 22. 








THE BOY IN NEW YORK. 


By GrorcE TALLMAN. 


IL—HOW HE AMUSES HIMSELF. 


T was about quarter before ten o’clock at night when 
the writer and a companion asked for a couple of 
ten-cent tickets at a Bowery theater one night last week. 
The ticket-seller looked up in surprise and said : ‘‘ What ! 
up where the newsboys are?” ‘‘ Exactly,” I answered. 
** Well, then,” he remarked, passing out the tickets, 
“* look out for your watch and pocketbook.” 

When we reached the head of the stairs we found the 
gallery filled with boys and rough-looking men. In the 
parquet sat the Bowery middle class ; in the boxes the aris. 
tocracy. These last, by the way, were the fastest-look 
ing people in the audience. The play was ‘‘ The Pave- 
ments of Paris.” The writer took his stand in the aisle 
next to a seat which was occupied by a very enthusiastic 
young spectator. The accomplished villain of the play, 
a baron, had just called one of his henchmer to his eid. 
** Will you, for my sake,” says the baron, “‘ take the life 
ofan enemy?” ‘‘ For your sake,” replies the retainer ; 
“tn return for all that you have done for me there is 
nothing which I would not attempt.” Presently the 
scene shifts, and the attempted assassination takes place. 
The intended victim, the hero of the play, wards off the 
blow which is aimed at his heart, snatches the dagger, 
and, amidst the tremendous applause of the spectators, 
is about to deal eummary vengeance, when the gens- 
d’armes arrive upon the scene. When the act was over, 
I entered into conversation with the young fellow next 
me. He explained with much enthusiasm, but in a very 
confuting way, the plot of theplay. By thetimehe had 
finished, the next act had begun, and I gave my atten- 
tion to the boards. In this act there was another at- 
tempted assassination, this time of a young maiden, the 
stepdaughter of the baron. She is thrown from a 
bridge into the river, and is rescued by an unknown 
man, who afterward turns out to be her long-lost 
father. The audience gave the most profound attention. 
Asy spirited acting, any tragic scene, any comic inter. 
lude, any moral declamation, was sure to be greeted with 
a tremendous cutburstof applause. ‘‘ My father was no 
thief,” says one of the characters. ‘‘ He was an honest, 
hard-working man.” This sentiment was greeted with a 
perfect shout of approbation from the newsboys about 
me. It was an easy audience to act before. The actors 
caught some of the fire of their auditors. The critical] in- 
differance of an up-town audience would have taken the 
whole life out of the performance. At the close of this 
second act my new acquaintance and myself renewed our 


conversation. He told me that at night the only thing a 
young fellow could do to entertain himself was to go to 
either the theater or a dance-house, and he didn’t believe 
in going to the dance-houses. ‘‘ It wears a fellow out too 
fast,” hesaid. ‘‘ You are gone if you get to going to 
them.” Gradually my companion got to talking about 
himself. He said "that he had a sister living on the 
banks of the Red River in Louisiana. He had lived with 
her a while, and thought that perhaps he would go back 
some day. He liked things down there pretty well, ex- 
cept that he missed the theater, and didn’t like church- 
going. In New York he never went tochurch. When 
he didn’t go to the theater he stayed in his room in the 
boarding-house and read. In some ways my new ac 
quaintance knew a good deal about the world, but in 
others his ideas were strangely crude. When I made 
some ref erence to the enthusiasm of the boys about us 
he said that those boys were what Kept the theater allve, 
and that formerly old folks didn’t go to the theaters. 
They thought it was childish. He said that he was told 
this when he was a little boy by a very old man who 
knew all about it. 

About quarter past eleven I concluded that I had 
my money’s worth, and turned to go.j In the 
aisle a few feet back of where I had beon standing 
was a Polish Jew complaining that his watch had been 
stolen. I found out from an employee of the theater 
that the man was telling the truth. This incident re- 
minded me of the ticket-seller’s warning. Those who 
stayed through the last act did not get away until almost 
twelve. Four hours’ amusement for ten cents ! 

But the Bowery Theater is not the only cheap amuse- 
ment which is patronized by newsboys, bootblacks, and 
young apprentices, As you wander down the Bowery 
and through some of the cross streets in the lower 
quarters of the city, you will very frequently see the 
sign ‘‘ Poo) for Drinks,” and sometimes there will 
accompany it the notice, ‘‘ Five centsa game.” Often 
the newsboys play what they call ‘‘ pyramid pool,” and 
make the game last a couple of hours. As many as wish 
can play, and the fellow who loses pays for all. The 
players get checks for the drinks, and can take them 
any time they wish. The proprietors of these places 
are forbidden by law to permit boys to play, but the law 
is not enforced. We wil] not stop to ask, ‘‘ Why not ?” 
Just what kind of poisonous stuff the boys drink in 
these places the writer does not pretend to know. It 
cannot be beer ; the price of the game does not permit 
that. 

An account of Bowery amusements is nowise com- 
plete without reference to the ‘‘ dime museums,” Riding 
down Third Avenue one afternoon recently, I found 
that there were often two or three of these museums on 
a single block. Before one of them I saw a tremendous 
sign announcing ‘‘ Graham and his Barrel. The Hero of 
Niagara.” Before another was printed, in letters a foot 
high, ‘‘Sir Roger Tichborne, the Claimant.” Passing 
by a good many museums of anatomy, I finally entered 
a ‘‘ menagerie of wonders,” and found that the mermaid 
so prominently advertised was merely a doll baby whose 
legs had been apparently stuffed into the tail of a fish. 
The ‘‘ Mexican Bat” had a curtain over the front of its 
cage, with the sign, ‘“‘ Look quick ! the light hurts the bat’s 
eyes.” The bat was a brickbat. A few cheap animals 
completed the list of ‘‘ wonders.” Another museum was 
visited where a ‘bird charmer” and the ‘‘ champion 
lady markemen of six nations” were adyertised. Tne 
representatives of the different nations were ordinary- 
looking girls takea from off the streets, The bird 
charmer was nowhere to be seen. The proprietor said 
in explanation, “‘ She is not here today. The shooting 
scares the birds.” Many other attractions proclaimed 
in the bills outside were not ‘‘ at present ” on exhibition. 
The fact that these museums manage to keep running 
year in and year out speaks volumes for the gullibility 
of human nature and the intellectual poverty of the class 
which patronizes them. The writer did not visit any of 
the dance-houses or other immoral places of resort, but, 
from what he saw of the unmoral amusements of the 
lower class, was inclined to agree with his boy ac- 
quaintance that the theater, full of blood and thunder 
and gore and villainy as it was, is infinitely the best 
place of amusement open to street walfs. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


By Ourver B. Buxrce. 


N all parts of the world the people that inbabit 
inountaia regions are, as a elass, inferior in intelli- 
geace to the people of the plains. But this inferiority 
can ecarcely be due simply to the fact of their living at 
a higher elevation ; nor is it clear that climatic causes 
have anything to do with it. Climate and topography 
exert, doubtless, an effect on character, but exhilarat 
ing.atmosphere and grand scenery have always been 
supposed to exercise an ennobling influerce. Food and 
social habits have much to do with human degeneracy, 
but they are often as much effect as cause—the out- 











comes of ignorance and a low social condition rather, 
perhaps, than the origin of them. What is the cause 





of this inferiority, then, assuming my premise to he 
correct ? 

I recently had the opportunity of reading before 
publication the pages of a book that recounted the set- 
tlement of the high regions in East Tennessee. The 
men that crossed the mountains from North Carolina 
and Virginia to found a civilization west of the Alle- 
ghanies were of a superior stamp, as their records show. 
But, after reading the narrative of their exploits, I had 
occasion to peruse from the same pen a book describing 
the region of the Alleghantfes in West Virginla and East 
Tennessee as they were a dozen years ago. In the 
period of a hundred years there evidently had been a 
marked decline in civilization. The ignorance, the 
slothfulness, the physical, moral, and {intellectual de- 
generacy of the people were manifest in numerous par- 
ticulars. Just after reading these volumes, in convers- 
ing with a gentleman who lives in the Highlands of the 
Hudson, I was assured that a little distance west from 
the banks of the river there may be found some of the 
most primitive people of the country—and not only a 
primitive but a degenerate people, whose habits are of 
the lowest character, who seem to almost lack the moral 
sense, whose ideas of the marriage relation are not 
higher than those of savages. Now, we certaloly cannot 
attribute the degeneracy of either of these groups of 
people to the fact that they live in mountainous, or at 
least elevated, districts. But, nevertheless, there is com- 
monly an inferiority in people so situated, if not always 
of a moral character. J reca)] reading somewhererecent- 
ly the account of a traveler witnessing in a church in Italy 
a number of worshipers performing some pecullfar rites 
—such as walking on their knees up to the altar. Upon 
asking an attendant who they were, the answer was, 
‘*Oh, they are mountain men! We of the valleys got 
beyond those performances long ago.” Here we see that 
certain influences had modified habits and bellefs among 
the people of the valleys that have not reached the 
natives of the mountains. The peasantry of the Swiss 
mountains are commonly declared to te a class of 
very inferior intelligence, but travelers who have vieited 
Chamoun! and employed the Swiss guides that gather 
there are not, I believe, generally of this opinion. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, at least, is enthusiastic in praise of a 
guide that he always employed in his Alpine expeditions, 
who, he has declared, was one of nature’s gentlemen, 
Perhaps we have in this fact a clue to the solution of the 
problem. These guides, in the performance of their 
pecullar duties, have been brought into contact with 
men superior to themselves ; others of this class have 
not, and hence are deep in ignorance,’and all that that 
word means. Separation from the world’s currents of 
thought, from the advancing tides of civilization, 
arrests progress, and eventually leads to degeneracy, 
We all need stimulating, inspiring, and instructive con- 
tact with men superior to ourselves if we would main- 
tain a high standard of intellectual living. Dr, Plerson, 
in a book published a few yeara ago, called ‘‘In 
the Brush,” describes life in some isolated parts 
of Western Tennessee, the features of which were sim- 
{lar to that of the mountain districts we have mentioned, 
Here we have evidence that it is not climate or surface 
characteristics, but simply isolation, that is the cause 
of degeneracy. The people of mountain regions are 
commonly more separated from the world than the peo- 
ple of other districts, and this is sufficient to account for 
their apparent inferiority. The lesson we derive is, that 
8 small group of people left to themselves eink intoa 
mental decline; that civilization is upheld by wide 
interests, active interchanges of ideas, and contact with 
the best. It has long been known that semi-civilized 
races will sink back into savagery if cut cff from the 
influence of a higher civilization ; it is also clear that 
even civilized men and women exhibit a similar tend- 


ency under the similar experiences. 


* 
* * 


I believe earnestly in at least some of woman’s rights ; 
pre-eminently, I belleve in her right to rest. Could I 
order things to my liking, I would have the work of the 
world done by men, and make it their duty to maintain 
the other sex at ease. You will say, perhaps, that this 
would make their lives empty and purposeless, But I 
do not mean by a'life of ease a life of idleness. Indis- 
putably women should have occupations—avocations 
rather than vocations. Sustained and exhausting labor 
should never be imposed upon them, but there should 
be opportunity for the exercise of their tastes and talents. 
And this isall. For the most part hitherto the work of 
the world has been done’by’men ; and {t will be a woeful 
thing for the race if under a new dispensation any im- 
portant share of this work should fallto women. A 
woman {s always, before all things else, a woman—always 
potentially, if not actually, a mother; and vitality expend- 
ed in other directions is certain to be at the cost of vital- 
ity needed for this great function. If our women should 
become lawyers, bookkeepers, brokers, bankers, mer- 
chants, active money-getters in any of the trying pur- 
suits of business, it would not be many generations ere 
the race would show deterioration in consequence, and 
eventually become nothing more than pygmies. It is 
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true that pleasure may be as exacting as labor, and that 
the dissipations of fashionable women undermine con- 
stitutions more effectually than most occupations would 
do; but the remedy for this is to check the dissipation, 
fortunately confincd to a small class, and not to sur 

render the whole sex toother hurtful influences. Hard- 
working, robust peasant women have vigorous offspring, 
but the tasks of this class, Jargely from being out-of- 
doors, do not tax the nervous system. Very much 
depends on kind of work. The bousehold duties of the 
great body of American women are too severe, and 
to a degree are hurtful to the race, but they are not nearly 
so much s0 as many of men’s pursuits would bo; for 
in these tasks there {s varloty and change, and they per- 
mit adaptation to varying physical requirements. A 
housewife works more days in the week and more hours 
in the day than a school-teacher, but the strength of the 
latter succumbs much sooner. But, admitting that 
women {n many circumstances are overpressed with 
duties, that is no reason why more dutles should be im- 
posed upon them. I demand rest forall overworked 
women everywhere ; I call upon mento place them more 
at their ease ; I affirm it is by cherishing the female that 
we cherish the race, and that the duty of women as 
mothers, as guardians and guides of our kind !n its in- 
fancy and youth, should exempt them from every other 
form of labor. There would, of course, be, as now, some 
idle and frivolous women, but there would be fewar nerv- 
ous women, fewer women broken down and prems- 
turely old, fewer perpetuations of physical evils. Not 
the right to labor, but the right of exemption from labor, 
should be the demand of womankind. 

* 
& & 

At the Nineteenth Century Club recently there was a 
discussion upon the relative claims of realistic and imag- 
inative art. This is one of the standing {ssues in art 
circles ; and in literary circles realistic fiction is upheld 
by one set of critics and romantic fiction by another. 
Why must a catholic observer give his adherence to 
elther one or the other of these schools ? The world is 
assuredly big enough, and human genius varied enough, 
for both realistic and imaginative art to flourish side by 
side, not only without detriment, but to each other’s 
advantage. There is n0 more reason why a man should 
admire one kind of art only than he should always par- 
take of the same dish. Jt is a very narrow capacity that 
has lik!ngs along one line only, and a very narrow judg- 
ment that prescribes boundaries to the exercise of 
genius Feebleness and affectation are the only things 
that justify censure. One ariist, whether of the pen or 
the pencil, may delight us by the vigor and fidelity of 
his realistic picture, another charm us by the ideal 
beauty of his revere. There is danger io imaginative 
art of effeminate dreaming, of vague and hazy concep- 
tions, and robust realism is always preferable to mani- 
festations of this character; but with equal power there 
should be equal interes: in every phase of expression. 
For my part, I long since abandoned all theories as to 
art and literature except the single one that painter or 
writer should have something to say. Whoever ap- 
proachesa picture with a theory or a foregone conclusion 
does great injustice to the artist and injury to himself. 
The sole attitude of a person before any work of art 
should be one of receptivity. Let the picture impress 
us if it can; let it take possession of us; let the artist 
have Ais say, not we ours. He must select his own 
themes, treat them in his own manner, express his ideas 
as he feels them, be wholly himself and no one else ; and 
it is our soie business as observers to surrender ourselves 
to his message. The glory of one star is not as the glory 
of another ; and in the broad firmament of art there is 
room for many constellations—which we may cal) 
schools—and for many forms of individual expression. 








THE SQUIRE OF SANDAL-SIDE.’ 
By Mrs, Ameria E. Barr. 
CHAPTER VIII.—THE ENEMY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


‘‘ There is a method in man’s wickedness, 
It grows up by degrees.” 
‘* How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless chil !’’ 
FTER the wedding, there were some weeks of 
that peaceful monotony which is the happlest 
vehicle for daily life—weeks so uniform that Charlotte 
remembered their events as little as she did their partic- 
ular weather. The only circumstance that cast any 
shadow over them related to Harry. His behavior had 
been somewhat remarkable, and the hope that time 
would explain it hai not been realized at the end of 
August, 

About three weeks before Sophia’s marriage, Harry 
suddenly wrote to say that he had obtained a: three 
months’ furlough, in order to go to Italy with a sick 
friend. This letter, so utterly unexpected, caused some 
heartburning and disappointment, Sophia had caleu- 
lated upon Harry’s fine appearance and splendid uni- 
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form as a distinct addition to her wedding spectacle. 
She also felt that the whole neighborhood would be 
speculating upon the cause of his absence, and very 
likely infer from it that he disapproved of Julius ; and 
the bare suspicion of such a slight made her indignant. 

Julius considered this to be the true state of the cace, 
though he promised himself ‘‘ to find out all about Mr. 
Harry’s affairs” as soon as he had the leisure and oppor- 
tunity. 

‘The {dea of Harry going as sick-nurse with any 
friend or comrade {s absurd, Sophia. However, we can 
easily take Florence into our wedding trip—only we 
must not let CLarlotte know of our intention. Charlotte 
is against us, Sophia; and, you may depend upon it, 
Harry meant to insult us by his absence.” 

Insult or not to the bride and bridegroom, it was a 
great disappointment to Mrs, Sandal. To see, to speak 
to Harry was always a sure delight to her. The Squire 
loved and yet feared his visits. Harry always needed 
money ; and lately his father had begun to understand, 
and for the first time in his life, what a many-sided 
need it was. To go to his secretary, and to find no gold 
pieces in its cash-drawer, and to his bank-book, and 
find no surplus credit there, gave the Squire a feeling of 
blank amazement and heartsick perplexity. He felt 
that such a change as that might prefigure other 
changes still more painful and frightsome. 

Charlotte inclined to the same opinion as Julius re- 
garding her brother’s sudden flight to Florence. She 
concluded that he had felt it impossible to congratulate 
his sister, or to simulate any fraternal regard for Jullus ; 
and her knowledge of facts made her read for ‘‘ sick 
friend” ‘‘ fair friend.” It was, indeed, very likely that 
the beautiful girl, whose likeness Harry carried so near 
his heart, had gone to Florence ; and that he had moved 
heaven and earth to follow her there. And when his 
own love affairs were pressing and important, how was 
it likely that he could care for those of Julius and 
Sophia ? 

So, at intervals, they wondered a little about Harry’s 
pecullfar movement, and tried hard to find something 
definite below the, surface words of his short letters. 
Otherwise, a great peace had settled over Seat-Sandal. 
Its hall-doors stood open all day long, and the August 
sunshine and the garden scents drifted in with the 
lights and shadows. Life had settled down into such 
simple ways that it seemed to be always at rest. The 
hours went and came, and brought with them their lit- 
tle measure of duty and pleasure, both so usual and 
easy that they took nothing from the feelings or the 
strength, and gave an infinite sense of peace and con- 
tentment. 

One August evening they were in the garden ; there 
had been several hot, clear days, and the harvesters 
were making the most of every hour. The Squire had 
been in the field until near sunset, and now he was 
watching anxlously for the last wain. ‘‘ We have the 
earllest shearlng in Sandal-Side,” he sald. ‘‘ The sickle 
has not been In the upper meadows yet, and if they 
finish to-night it will be a good thing. It’s a fine moon 
for work. A fine moon, God bleasher’ Hark! There 
is the song I have been watting for, and all’s well, Char 
lotte.” And they stood still to listen to the rumble of 
the wagon, and the rude, hearty chant that at intervals 
accompanied It : 


‘* Blest be the day that Christ was born ! 
The last sheaf of Sandal corn 
Is well bound, and better shorn. 
Hip, hip, hurrah !”’ 

‘‘Good-svening, Squire.” The speaker had come 
quickly sround one of the garden hedges, and his voice 
seemed to fall out of mid-air, Charlotte turned, with 
eyes full of light, and a flush of color, that made her 
exceedingly handsome. 

‘*Well-a-mercy! Good-evening, Stephen. When 
did you get home? Nobody had heard tell. Eh? 
What ?” 

‘*T came this afternoon, Squire; and as there is a 
favor you can do us, I thought I would ask it at once,” 

‘Surely, Stephen. Whatcanl do? Eh? What?” 

‘‘T hear your harvest is home. Can you spare us a 
couple of men? The wheatin Low Barra fields is ready 
for the sickle.” 

‘Three men, four if you want them, You cannot 
have too many sickles. Cut wheat while the sun shines. 
Eh? What? How is the lady at Up-Hill ?” 

‘* Mother is middling well, I am obliged to you. I 
think she has failed, though, since grandfather died.” 

‘* Tt is likely. She has been too much by herself. You 
should stay at home, Stephen Latrigg. A man’s duty is 
more often there than anywhere else. Eh ?” 

‘I think you are right now, Squire,” And then he 
blundered into the very statement that he ought to have 
let alone. ‘‘And I am not going to build the mill, 
Squire—not yet, at least. I would not do anything to 
annoy you for the world.” 

The information was pleasant to Sandal; but he had 
already heard it, in ita least offensive way, through 
Ducie and Charlotte. Steve’s broad relinquishment 
demanded some acknowledgment, and appeared to put 





him under an obligation which he did not feel he had 
any right to acknowledge. He coasidered the buildin= 
of a mill so near his own property a great social wrong ; 
and why should he thank Stephen Latrigg for not com 
mitting it ? 

So he answered, coldly : ‘‘ You must take your own 
way, Stephen. Iam an old man. I have had my say 
in my generation ; maybe I haven’t any right to meddle 
with yours. New men, new times.” Then, being con- 
scious that he was a little ungenerous, he walked off to 
Mrs, Sandal, and left the lovers together. Steve would 
have forgiven the Squire a great deal more for such an 
opportunity, especially as a still kinder afterthought 
followed it. For he had not gone far before he turned 
and called back, ‘‘ Bring Steve into the house, Charlotte. 
He will stay and have a bit of supper with us, no 
doubt.” Perhaps the lovere made the way into the house 
a little roundabout. But Sandal was not an unjust man, 
and, having given them the opportunity, he did not 
blame them for taking {t. Besides, he could trust Char- 
lotte. Though the heavens fell, he could trust Char- 
lotte. 

During supper the conversation again turned to 
Stephen’s future plans. Whether the Squire liked to 
admit the fact or not, he was deeply interested in them, 
and he listened carefully to what the young man sald. 

‘‘If Iam going to trust to sheep, Squire, then I may 
as well have plenty to trust to. I think of buying the 
Penghyll ‘ walk’ and putting a thousand on it.” 

‘* My song, Stephen !” 

‘‘ITcan manage them quite well. I shall get more 
shepherds, and there are new ways of doing things that 
lighten labor very much. I have been finding out all 
about them, I think of taking three thousand fleeces, at 
the very least, to Bradford next summer.” 

‘‘ Two hundred years ago somebody thought of har 
nessing a flock of wild geese for a trip to the moon. 
They never could doit. En? What?’ 

Stephen laughed a little uncomfortably : ‘“‘ That was 
nonsense, Squire.” 

“It was ‘almighty youth,’ Stephen. The young 
think they can do everything. Ina few years they do 
what they can, and what they may. It is a blessed truth 
that the mind cannot stay long in adree. It gets tired 
of ballooning, and comes down to hands and feet again. 
Eh? What ?” 

‘‘T think you mean kindly, Squire.” 

The confidence touched him. ‘Ido, Steve. Don’t 
be in a hurry, my Jad. There are some things in life 
that are worth a deal more than money—things that 
money cannot buy. Let money take a backward place.” 
Then he voluntarily asked about the processes of spin- 
ning and weaving wool, and, in spite of his prejudices, 
was alittle excited over Stephen's startling statements 
and statistics. 

Indeed, the young man was s0 interesting that Sandal 
went with him to the hall door, and stood there with 
him, listening to his graphic descriptions of the wool 
rooms at the top of the great Yorkshire mills. ‘‘I’d like 
well to take you through one, Squire. Fieeces? You 
would be wonder struck, There are long staple and short 
staple ; silky wool and woolly wool ; biack fleeces from 
the Punjaub, and curly white ones from Bombay ; long 
warps from Russia, short ones from Buenos Ayres ; 
little Spanish fleeces, and our own Westmoreland and 
Cumberland skins, that beat everything in the world for 
size. And then to see them turned into cloth as fast as 
steam can do it! My word, Squire, there never was 
magic or witchcraft like the steam and metal witchcraft 
of a Yorkshire mill.” 

‘“* Well, well, Steve ! I don’t fret myself because I am 
set in stiller ways, and I don’t blame those who like the 
hurryment of steam and metal. Each of us has God’s 
will to do, and our own race to run; and may we 
prosper.” 

After this, Steve, sometimes gaining and sometimes 
losing, gradually won his way back to the Squire’s 
liking. September proved to be an unusually fair 
month ; and to the lovers it was full of happiness, for 
early in it their relation to each other was fully recog- 
nized ; and Stephen went in and out of the pleasant 
‘* Seat,” dayshine and dark, as the acknowledged lover 
of Charlotte Sandal. The Squire, upon the whole, sub 
mitted gracefully ; he only stipulated that for some 
time, indefinitely postponed, the subject of marriage 
was not to be taken into consideration. ‘I could not 
bear it any road. I could not bear it yet, Stephen. 
Walt your full time, ava be glad to wait. So few young 
men will understand that to pluck the blossom is to 
destroy the fruit.” 

Toward the end of September there was a letter from 
Sophia dated Florence. Some letters are like some in- 
dividuals—they carry with them a certain unpleasant 
atmosphere, None of Sophia's eplsties had been very 
satisfactory ; for they were so short, and yet so defiaitely 
pinned to Julius, that they were but commentaries on 
that individual. At Paris she had slmply asked Julius, 
“What do you think of Paris?” And the opinion of 
Julius was then given to Seat-Sandal confidently as the 
only correct estimate that the world was likely to get. 
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At Venice, Rome, Naples, her plan was identical ; and 
any variation of detail simply referred to the living at 
different places, and how Jullus liked it, and how it had 
agreed with him. 

So. when the Florence letter came, there was no par- 
ticular enthusiasm about it. The address assigned it to 
the Squire, and he left it lying on the table while he 
finished the broiled trout and coffee before him. But it 
troubled Charlotte, and she watted anxiously for the un- 
pleasant words she felt sure were inside of it. Yet there 
was no change on the Squire’s face and no sign of 
annoyance as he read it. ‘‘It is about the usual thing, 
Alice. Julius likes Florence, It is called ‘the beautt- 
ful.’ Jullus thinks it deserves the title. The wine in 
Rome éid not suit Julius, but he finds the Fiorence vint- 
age much better. The climate is very delightful—Julius 
is sure he will derive benefit from it ; and so on, and 80 
on, and soon.” Then there wasa short pause, and a 
rapid turn of the sheet to glance at the other side. ‘‘Oh! 
Julius met Harry yesterday! He—Jullus—does not 
think Harry is doing right. ‘ Harry always was selfish 
and extravagant, and though hedid affront us on our 
wedding day, Julius thought it proper to call upon him. 
He—I mean Harry—was with a most beautiful young 
girl. Julius thinks father ought to write to him, and 
tell him to go back to his duty.’ ” 

These were the words, doubtful and suggestive, which 
made every heart in Seat-Sandal thoroughly uncomfort- 
able. And yet Charlotte stoutly said: ‘‘I would not 
mind Sophia’s insinuations, father and mother. She fs 
angry at Harry. Harry has as much right in Florence 
as Sophia has. He told us he was going there. He has 
written to us frequently. Suppose he was with a beau 
tiful girl, is Julius the only young man entitled to such 
aprivilege ? Sophia is happy in her own way, and we 
do not envy nor interfere with her happiness ; but why 
should we permit her to makeus unhappy ? Throw the 
letter out of your memories, dear father and mother. It 
is only a piece of ill-nature. Perhaps Julius had been 
cross with her; and if Sophia has a grievance, she never 
rests until she passes it on to some one.” 

Women still hold the divining cup, and Charlotte was 
not far wrong in her supposition. In splte of their twin- 
ship of soul, and in spite of that habit of loving which 
was involved in their belief ‘‘ that they had been husband 
and wife in many a previous existence,” Mr. and Mrs. 
Julius Sandal disagreed as conventionally as the ordinary 
husband and wife of one existence. The day on which 
the Florence letter was written had been a very unhappy 
one for Sophia. Julius had quarreled with her about 
some very trivial affair, and had gone out in a temper 
disgracefully at variance with the occasion for it; and 
Sophia had sat all day nursing her wrath in her dark- 
ened room. She did not dress for the evening drive, 
for she had determined to ‘“‘ keep up” her anger until 
Julius made her some atonement. 

But when he came home, she could not resist his air 
of confidence and satisfaction. He had quite forgotten 
the affair at the breakfast table, and was only eager for 
her help and sympathy. ‘‘I have seen Harry,” he said. 

‘‘Very well. You came here to find him. I suppose 
I can see him also. Iam sureI need to see some one. 
I have been neglected all day ; suffering, lonely—” 

“Sophia, you and I are here to look after our own 
affairs a little. If you are willing to help me, I shall 
be g'ad ; if not—” 

“You know I will help you in anything I can, 
Julius.” 

Then he kissed her, and she cried a little, and he 
kissed her again; and she dressed herself, and they 
went for a drive, and during it met Harry, and brought 
him back to dine with them. Jalius was particularly 
pleasant to the unsuspicious soldier. He soon perceived 
that he was thoroughly disgusted with the rigor and 
routine of military life, and longing to free himself 
from its thralldom, and he encouraged him in the idea. 

‘I wonder how you stand it, Harry,” he said, sym- 
pathetically. 

** You see, Julius when I went info the army, I was 
so weary of Ssndal-Side, and I liked the unfform, and 
the stir of an officer’s life, and the admiration of the 
girls, and the whole <clat of the thing. But whena 
man’s time comes, and he falls so deeply in love that he 
cares for nothing on earth but one woman, then he 
hates whatever comes between himself and that 
woman.” 

‘“* Naturally so. I suppoee it is the young lady I saw 
you walking with this morning.” 

And Harry blushed like a girl as he gravely nodded 
his head. 

** Does she live here ?” 

** She will for the future.” 

** And you must go back to your regiment ?” 

** Almost immediately.” 

**Too bad! Too bad! Why not leave the army ?” 

*« T—I have thought of that ; but unless I returned to 
Sandal-Side, my father would be angry beyond every- 
thing.” 

Fathers cannot be autocrate—quite. You might 
sell out.” 





‘* Julius, you ought not to suggest such athing. The 
temptation has been lurking in my own heart. I am 
sorry you have given ita voice. It would be a shame- 
ful thing to do unless father was willing.” 

**T have a friend anxious fora commission. I should 
think a thousand pounds would make an exchange.” 

** Do not speak on the subject, Julfus.” 

‘Very well. I was only supposing ; a fellow-feeling, 
you know. I have married the girl I desired, and I am 
sorry fora young man who fs obliged to leave a hand- 
some mistress, and to feel that others may see her and 
talk to her while he cannot. It was only a supposition. 
Do not mind it.” 

But the germ of every wrong deed is the reflection 
whether it be possible. And after Harry had gone 
away with the thought in his heart, Julius sat musing 
over his own plans, and Sophia wrote the letter which 
so unnecessarily and unkindly shadowed the pleasant 
life at Seat-Sandal. For though the Squire pooh-poohed 
it, and Charlotte professed indifference about it, and 
Mrs. Sandal kept assuring herself and others that 
‘* Harry never, never would do anything wrong or un- 
kind, especially about a woman,” every one was ap 
prehensive and watchful. But at last even suspicion 
tires of watching for events that never happen; and 
Sophia sent other letters, and made no mention of Harry ; 
and the fear that had crouched at each home heart slunk 
away into forgetfulness. 

Into total forgetfulness. When Harry voluntarily 
came home for Christmas, no one coupled his visit with 
the remarks made by Sophia four months previously. 
They had not expected to see him, and the news of his 
advent barely reached the house before he followed it ; 
for there was a heavy snowstorm, and the mail was 
sent forward with difficulty. So Mrs. Sandal was read- 
ing the letter announcing his visit when she heard his 
voice in the hall, and the joyful cry of Charlotte as she 
ran to meet him. And that night every one was too 
happy, too full of inquiry and information, to notice 
that Harry was under an unusual restraint. It did not 
even strike Charlotte until she awoke the next morning 
with all her facultfes fresh and clear; then she felt, 
rather than understood, that there was something not 
quite right about Harry. 

It was still snowing, and everything was white ; but 
the atmosphere of a quiet, happy Christmas was in the 
house. There were smiling faces and good wishes at the 
breakfast table, and the shifting lusters of blazing fires 
upon the dark walls and evergreens and wax-white 
mistletoe. And the wind brought a Christmas greeting 
from the bells of Furness and Torver, and Sandal-Side 
peal sent iton to Earlstower and Coniston. After break- 
fast they all went to church ; and Harry saw, asina 
dream, the sacred table spread with spotless cloth and 
silver cups and fiagons, and the dim place decked with 
holly, and the smiling glance of welcome from his old 
acquaintances in the village. And he fell into a reverie 
which was not a Christmas reverie, and had it suddenly 
broken by his sister singing high and clear the carol 
the angels sung on the hills of Bethlehem—‘“ Glory be 
to God on high !” And the tears sprang into his eyes, 
and he looked stealthily at his father and mother, who 
were reverently listening ; and said, softly, to himself, 
**T wish that I had never been born.” 

For he had come to tell his father news which he 
knew would shake the foundations of love and life ; and 
he felt like a coward and a thief in delaying the ex- 
planation. ‘‘ What right have I to this one day's more 
love ?” he asked himself; and yet he could not endure 
to mar the holy, unselfish festival with the revelation of 
his own selfishness. As the day wore on a sense of 
weariness and even gloom came with it. Rich food and 
wine is by no means conducive to cheerfulness, The 
Squire sloomed and slept in his chair, and finally, after 
a cup of tea, went tobed. The servants had a party in 
their own hall, and Mrs. Sandal and Charlotte were 
occupied an hour or two in its ordering. Then the 
mother was thoroughly weary ; and before it was quite 
nine o’clock Harry and Charlotte were left alone by the 
parlor fire. Charlotte was a little dull also; for Steve 
had found it impossible to get down the mountain dur- 
ing the storm, and she missed him, and was constantly 
inclined to fall into short silences. 

After one of them she raised her eyes to Harry’s face, 
and was shocked by its expression. ‘‘Harry,” she said, 
leaning forward to take his hand, ‘‘I am sure you are 
in trouble. What is it ?” 

** If I durst tell you, Charlotte !” 

** Whatever you have dared to do, you may dare to 
tell me, Harry, I think.” 

**T have got married.” 

“Well, where is the harm? Is it to the lady whose 
picture you showed me ?” 

** Yes. I told you she was poor.” 

**It is a great pity she is poor. I am afraid we are 
getting poor, too. Father was saying last week that he 
had been talking with Squire Beverley. Emily is to 
have fifteen thousand pounds. Father is feverishly 
anxious about you and Emily. Her fortune would be 
@ great thing for Sandal, and father likes her.” 


| “What is the use of talking about Emily? I have 
been married to Beatrice Lanza since last September.” 

“Such a strange name! Is it a Scotch name ?” 

** She is an Italfan.” 

‘Harry Sandal! What a shame |” 

“Don’t you thiak God made Italians as well as Eag- 
lishmen ?” 

“That fs not the question. God made Indians, and 
negroes, and all sorts of people; but he set the world in 
races, as he set races in families. He told the Jews to 
keep to themselves. He was angry when they inter- 
married with others. It always brought harm. What 
kind of a person is an Italian? They are Papists, I 
know. The Pope of Rome is an Italian. Oh, Harry! 
Harry! Harry! It will kill father and mother. But 
perhaps, as you met her in Edinburgh, she is a Protest- 
ant. The Scotch are all Protestants.” 

‘* Beatrice is a Roman Catholic—a very strict Roman 
Catholic. I had to marry her in a Romish church.” He 
said the words rather defiantly—for Charlotte’s attitude 
offended him, and he had reached that point when it 
was @ reckless pleasure to put things at thelr worst. 

‘*Then Iam ashamed of you. The dear old rector! 
He married father and mether ; he christened and con- 
firmed you. You might be sure that ff you could not 
ask him to marry you, you had no business to marry at 
all.” 

** You sald her face was like an angel's, and that you 
would love her, Charlotte.” 

**Oh, indeed! But I did not think the angel was an 
Italian angel and a Roman Catholic angel. Circum- 
stances alter cases. You who have been brought up a 
good Church of England gentlemen, to go over to the 
Pope of Rome !” 

‘**T have not gone over to the Pope of Rome.” 

‘* All the same, Harry, all the same. And you know 
how father feels about that. Father would fight for the 
Church quicker than he would fight for his own house 
and land. Why! The Sandals got all of their Millom 
Estate for being good Protestants, for standing by the 
Hanoverian line instead of those popish Stuarts. Father 
will think you have committed an act of treason agaiast 
both Church and State, and he will be ashamed to show 
bis face among Dale squires. It istoo bad! too bad for 
anything !" And she covered her face and cried bit 
terly. 

** She is so lovely, so good—” 

** Nonsense! Were there no lovely English girls? 
No good English girls? Emily is ten times lovelle:.” 

** You Know what you said.” 

**T said it to please you.” 

** Charlotte !” 

‘Yes, Idid—at least, In a great measure. It {s easy 
enough to call a pretty girl an angel ; and as for my prom- 
ise to love your wife, of course I expected you would 
choose a wife suitable to your religion and your birth. 
Suppose you selected some outlandish dress—an Italfan 
brigand’s, for instance—what would the neighboring 
gentlemen think of you ? It would be an insult to their 
national costume, and they would do right to resent it. 
Well, being who and what you are, you have no right 
to bring an Itallan woman into Seat Sandal. It isan 
insult to every woman fn the county, and they will make 
you feel it.” 

“I shall not give them the opportunity. 
cannot live in this beastly climate.” 

‘* The climate is wrong also? Naturally. It would 
follow the religion and the women. Harry Sandal, 1 
wish I had died ere my ears had heard such a shame 
and sorrow for my father and mother! Where are 
you going to live, then ?” 

‘In Florence. It fs the birthplace of Beatrice ; the 
city associated with all her triumphs.” 

“God have mercy, Harry! Her triumphs! Is she 
then an actress ?” 

“She is a singer—a wonderful singer; one to whom 
the world has listened with breathless delight.” 

“A singing woman! And you married her! It is 
an Outrage on your ancestors, and on your parents and 
sisters.” 

‘I will not hear you speak im that way, Charlotte. 
Of course I married her. Did you wish me to ruin and 
debase her? That, I suppose, you could have forgiven. 
My sin against the Sandals and society is, that I mar- 
ricd her.” 

** No, sir; you know better. Your sin isin having 
anything whatever to do with her. There is not a soul in 
Sandal that would hesitate between ruin and marriage. 
If it had to be one or the other, then father and mother 
both, then I, then all your friends, would have said, 
without hesitation, ‘ Marry the woman.’” 

‘* L expected and hoped this would be your view of 
the situation. I could not give up Beatrice, and I could 
not be a scoundrel to her.” 

‘* You might have thought of another woman besides 
Beatrice. Is a sin against a mother a less sin than one 
against a strange woman? A mother is something 
eacred. To wound her heart is to throw a stone at her. 
You have committed a sort of sacrilege. And you are 
married! No entreaties can prevent, and no repentance 
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can avail. Oh, what a sorrow to darken all the rest of 
father’s and mother’s days! What right have you to 
spoll thetr lives, in order to give yourself a little pleas- 
ure? Ok, Harry! I never knew you to be selfish be- 
fore.” 

‘‘T deserve all you say, Charley, but I love Beatrice 
so much |” 

‘* Are you sure even of that excuse? I heard you 
vow that you loved Eliza Pierson ‘80 much,’ and Fanny 
Uiloch ‘so much,’ and Emtly Beverley ‘80 much’ 
Why did you not come home and speak to me before it 
was too late? Why come at all, now ?” 

“‘ Because I want to talk to you about money. I have 
sold out.” 

“Sold out? Is there any more bad news? Do you 
know what father pald for your commission ? Do you 
know how it hampered him to doit ? That, {n fact, he 
has never been quite easy about ready money since ?” 

“Thad to sell out. Did I not tell you that Beatrice 
gould not live in thisclimate? She was very ill when 
she returned to Italy. Signor Lanza was in great trou- 
ble about her.” 

‘*Siznor Lanza? Her brother, I suppose.” 

‘You suppose wrong. He is her father.” 

‘* For her, then, you have given up your falth, your 
country, your home, your profession, everything that 
other men hold dear and sacred. Do you expect father 
to support you ? Or is your wife to sing in Italy ?” 

‘‘I think you are trying how disagreeable you can 
be, Charlotte ” 

‘‘T am asking you honest questions in honest words.” 

‘«T have the money from the sale of my commisston.” 

‘Tt does not, then, strige you as dishonorable to 
keep it ?’ 

‘*No; father gave me it.” 

‘* It appears to me that, if money was taken from the 
estate, let us say, to stock a sheep-walk, and it was de- 
cided, after three years’ trial, to give up the enterprise, 
and sell the sheep, that the money would naturally go 
back to the estate. When you came of age, father 
made you a very generous allowance. After a time 
you preferred that he should invest a large sum ina 
military commission for you ; and you proposed to live 
upon your pay—a thing you never have even tried to 
do. Suddenly you find that the commission will not 
sult your more recent plans, and you sell it. Ought 
not the money to go back to the estate, and you to make 
a fresh arrangement with father about your allowance ? 
That is my idea.” 

‘* Foolishness! And, pray, what allowance would 
my father make me, after the marriage I have con- 
tracted ?” 

“Now you show your secret heart, Harry. You 
know you have no right to expect one, and £0 you keep 
what is not yours. This sin, also, for the woman whom 
you have put before every sentiment of love and honor.” 

‘“-You were stubborn enough about Steve Latrigg” 

‘J was honorable ; I was considerate for father, and 
did not put Stephen before him. Do you think I would 
ever marry Stephen against father’s wish, or to the 
injury or suffering of any one whom I love? Certainly, 
I would marry no one else ; but I gave father my word 
that I would wait for his sanction. When people do 
right, things come right for them. But if father had 
stood out twenty years, Steve and I would have waited. 
Ducte gave us the same advice. ‘ Wait, children,’ she 
sald. ‘I have seen many a willful match, and many a 
runaway match, but never one—never one that proe- 
pered.’” 

‘‘ Charley, I expected you tostand by me. I expected 
you to help me.” 

‘*Oh, Harry, Harry! Howcan I help? What can 
Ido? There is nothing left but to suffer.” 

‘There is this: plead for me when Iam away. My 
wife is sick in Florence. I must go to ber at once. 
The money I have from my commission {s all I have. 
Iam going to invest itina little house and vineyard. 
I have found out that my real tastes are for a pastoral 
life.” 

“Ah, if you could only have found that out for 
father |” 

** Circumstances may change.” 

‘That is, your father may die. I suppose you and 
your wife have talked over that probability. Beatrice 
will be able to endure the climate then.” 

“If I did not see that you were under very strong 
excitement, Charlotte, I should be much offended by 
what you say. But you don’t mean tohurtme, Do 
you imagine that I feel no sorrow in leaving father and 
my mother and you and the old home? My heart is 
very sad to-night, Charley. I feel that I shall come 
here no more.” 

“Then why go away? Why, why ?” 

‘* Because a man leaves father and mother and every- 
thing for the woman he loves, Charley, help me.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

‘* Help me to break the trouble to father.” 

‘‘There is no ‘breaking’ it. It will break him, It 
wil kill him. Alas, it is the ungrateful child that has 
vhe power to inflict a slow and torturing death! Poor 





father! Poor mother! And it is I that must witness 
{t. I, that would die to esve them from such unde- 
served sorrow.” 

Then Harry rose up angrily, pushed his chair im 
patiently away, and without a word went to his own 
room, 

Io the morning the Squire came down to breakfast in 
exceedingly high sptrits. A Ssotchman would have 
called him ‘‘ fey,” and been certa{n that misfortune ws 
at his heels. And Charlotte looked at him in wonder 
ing pity, for Harry’s face was the face of a man deter- 
mined to carry out his own will regardless of conse- 
quences. 

‘*Come, come, Hurry,” sald the Squ're, in a loud 
cheerful voice, ‘‘ you are moping, and eating no break- 
fast. Charlotte will have to fill three times before it is 
‘cup down’ with me. I thiok we will take Dobbin, 
and go over to Windermere in the tax cart. The roads 
will be a bit sloppery, but Dobbin isn’t too old to splash 
through them ata rattling pace. Hels a famous gond 
old-has-been. is Dobb!n. Give mea Suff.Jk Punch fcr 
aroadster Isetmuch by them. Eh? What ?” 

‘*T must leave Sandal this morning, sir.” 

‘Sir me no sir, Harry. ‘Father’ will stand between 
you and me,I[ think. You must make a put off for 


one day. I was at Bowness last week, and they say 
such a winter for char-fishing was never seen. While I 
was on the lakesie, Kit Noble’s boat camein. He had 


all of twenty dozen in the bottom of it. Mr. Words- 
worth was there too, and he made a plece of poetry 
about ‘Toe silvery lighte playing over them;’ and he 
took me to see a picture that a London gentleman 
painted of Kit and his boat. You never saw fish out of 
the water look so fresh ; their olive green backs and 
vermilion bellfes and dark-red fins were as natural as 
life, Come, Harry, we will go and fetch over a few 
dozen. If you carry your colonel some, he will take 
the gift as an excuse forthe dsy. Eh? What?” 

‘‘T think Harry had better not go with you. father.” 

‘**Eh? What is the matter with you, Charlotte ? 
You are as nattert and cross as never was. Where is 
your mother? I like my morning cup filled with a 
smile. It helps the day through.” 

‘* Mother isn’t feeling well. She had a bad dream 
about Harry and you, and she is making herself sick 
over it. She isallinatremble. I didn't think mother 
was 80 foolish.” 

‘* Dreams are from somewhere beyond us, Charlotte 
There’s them that visit us adreaming, I am not so 
wise as to be foolish. I believe in some things that are 
outside of my short wits. Maybe we had better not go 
to Windermere. Weralght be tempted into a boat, and 
dry land is a middiing bit safer. Eh? What?” 

Charlotte felt as if she could endure her father’s unsus- 
picious heppiness no longer. It was like watching a 
little child smiling and prattling on the road to its 
mother’s funeral, She put Mrs. Sandal’s breakfast on a 
small tray, and with this in her hand went upstairs, 
leaving Harry and the Squire sti!] at the table. 

‘* Charlotte is a bit hurrysome this morning,” he said ; 
and, Harry making no answer, he seemed suddenly to be 
struck with his attitude. He looked curiously at him a 
moment, and then lapsed {nto silence. ‘* Harry wants 
money.” ‘That was his first thought, and he began to 
calculate how far he was able to meet the want. Even 
then, his only bitter reflection was, that Harry should 
suppose it necessary to be glum about it. ‘A cheerfn) 
asker is the next thing to a cheerful giver ;” and to 
such musings he filled his pipe, and, with a shadow of 
offense on his large, ruddy face, went into ‘‘ the master’s 
room” to smoke. 

When kindly good-nature is snubbed, it feels it 
keenly ; and there wasa mist of tears in the Squire's 
blue eyes when Harry followed, and he turned them on 
him. And it was part of his punishment that, even in 
the first flush of the pleasure of his sin, he felt all the 
pangs of remorse. 

‘«* Father !” 

“Well, well, Harry! I see you are wanting money 
again.” 

“It will be the last time. 
going to Italy to live.” 

**Eb? What?” The Squire flushed hotly. Hishand 
shook, his long clay pipe fell to the hearthstone, and 
was shattered to pleces. 

Then a reckless destre to have the whole wrong out 
urged the unhappy son to a most crue! distinctness of 
detail. Without wasting a word in explanation or ex- 
cuse, he stated broadly that he had fallen in love with 
the famous singer, Beatrice Lanza, and had married her 
He spared himself or his father nothing ; he appeared to 
gather a bard courage as he spoke of her failing health, 
her hatred of Kogland, her devotion to her own fatth, 
and the necestity of his retirement to Italy with her 
He seemed determined to put it out of the power of any 
one to say worse of him than he had already eatd of 
himeelf. In conclusion he added: ‘‘l have sold my 
commission, and paid what I owed, and have very Jittle 
money left. Life, however, is not an expensive affair 
in the village to which am going. If yeu will allow 


I am married, and am 





me two hundred pounds a year I shall be very 
grateful.” 

‘*[ will not give you one penny, sir.” 

The words came thick aod heavy, and with great 
difliculty ; though the wretched father had risen and 
was standing by the table, leaning hard with both hands 
upon It. 

He would not look at his son, though the young man 
went on spesking He beard noth'ng that he sald. In 
his ears there was the roarof mighty waters. All the 
waves and the bill ws were going ov rhim. Fora few 
m ments he struggled desperately with the black, ad 
vancing tide. His sight fatled, {t ws g-owing dark. 
Then he threw the last forces of life {nto one terrible 
cry, and fell, as a great tree falls, heavily to the ground, 

The cry rang through the house. The mother trem- 
bling in her bed, Charlotte crouching pon the stairs, 
fearing and listening, the servants chatieiag in the 
kitchen and the chambers—a!l heard It, and were fora 
moment horrified dy the agony and despair {t expressed. 
But ere the awful echo had qiite subdsiied Caarlotte 
was at her father’s side; in a moment afte: ward Mra, 
Sandal, sobhiog at every flying step, and still to her 
night-cloth'nz. followed ; and then servants from every 
quarter came rushing to the master’s room. 

There was no time for foqutry or lamentation. Harry 
and two of the men mounted swift horses in search of 
medical help Others ilfted the insensible man and car- 
ried him tenderly to his bed. In a moment the atmos- 
phere of the house had changed. The master’s room, 
which had held for generations nothiog but memories 
of pastoral business and sylvan pleasures, had suddenly 
become a place of sorrow. The shattered pipe upon the 
hearthstone made Charlotte utter a low, hopeless cry of 
pain. She closed the shutters and put the burning logs 
upon the hearth safely together, and then locked the 
door. Alas! alas ! they had carried the master out, and 
{n Charlotte’s heart there was a conviction that he would 
never more cross {ts threshold. 

After Harry’s first feellogs of anguish and horror had 
subsided, he was distinctly resentful. He felt his father’s 
suffering to bea wrong to him. He began to reflect 
that the day for such intense emotions had passed away. 
But he forgot that the Squire belonged to a generation 
whose life was filled and ruled by a few strong, decided 
feel!nvs and opinions that struck thelr roots deep into 
the very foundations of existence ; a generation, also, 
which was bearing the brunt of the transition between 
the strong. simple life of the past and the rapid, 
complex life of the present. Thus the Squire opposed 
to the indifference of the time a rigidity of habits which 
to even small events gave that exceptional character 
which rarity once imparted. He felt everything deeply, 
because everytl ing retalned its importance to him. He 
had great reverence. He loved and he hated. All his 
convictions and prejudices were for life, 

Harry’s marriage bad been a blow at the roots of all 
his conscious existence. The Sandals had always 
married, in thelr own county, Cumberland fadifes of 
honorable pedigree, good daughters of the Church of 
England, good housewives, gentle and modest women, 
with more or less land and gold as theirdowry. Ently 
Baverley would have been precisely such a wife. And 
in a moment, even while H srry was speaking, the Squire 
had contrasted this Beatrice Lanza with her—a foreigner 
—an Italian, of all foreigners most obiectionable: a 
subject of the Papal States; a member of the Romish 
Church ; a woman of obscure birth, poor and _portion- 
less, and {n ill health ; worse than all, a public woman, 
who had sung for money ; and yet who had made Harry 
desert his home and country and profersion for her, 
And with this train of thought another ran para lel—the 
shame and the wrong of {t all; the disgrace to his wife 
and daughters, the humiilation to himself. Each bitter 
thought beat on his heart like the hammer on the anvil. 
They fought and blended with each other. He could 
not master one. He fe't himself belag beaten to the 
ground. He made agonizlog efforts to retaia control 
over the surging wave of anguish, rising, rising, rising 
from his breast to his brain. And, falling to do so, he 
fell with the mighty cry of one who, even in the death 
agony, protests against the victor. 

The news spread as if all the birds in the air carried 
it. ‘There were a dozen physicians in Seat-Sandal before 
noon, There was acrowd of shepherds around ft, wait- 
ing in silent groups for their verdict. All the afternoon 
the gentlemen of the Dales were coming and going with 
offers of help and sympathy ; and in the lonely parlor 
the rector was softly pacing up and down, muttering, as 
he walked, passages from the ‘‘ Order for the Visitation 
of the Sick ’"— 

“‘O Saviour of the world, who by thy cross and 
precious blood hast redeemed us, save us, and help us, 
we humbly beseech thee, O Lord, 

“Spare us, good Lord. Syare thy people whom thou 
hast redeemed with thy most prectous blood. 

‘* Snut not up thy tender mercies in displeasure ; but 
make him to hear of joy and gladness, 

“‘ Deliver him from the fear of theenemy. Lift up 
the light of thy countenance upon him, Amen,” 
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By Mary B. &LEIcHT. 


\, es veiled, the virgin year 

a In Time’s gray temple stands ; 

What good or ill comes soon or late 

To those who at the threshold wait 

None know, for that weird veil shall ne'er 
Be raised by mortal hands, 


In vain we seek to pierce the folds, 
In vain one glimpse implore ; 
In silence wrapped, the bro: ding year, 
Unmoved by pleading smile or tear, 
The knowledge sweet or sad withholds— 
A sealed and sacred lore. 


But we a loftier faith have learned 
Than Greek or Roman knew 
In those old days when at their shrines 
Those who would know the gods’ designs 
Libations poured and incense burned 
And rose-wreathed bullocks slew. 


A faith that sees, beyond the veil 
That shrouds the year from sight, 
The face of Him whose love is shed 
On every path his children tread ; 
Whose sacred oracles ne’er fail 
To point men to the light. 


No need have we the Fates to ask 
What life for us may hold 

Of sure success or sore defeat : 

Who day by day with patience sweet 

Falfills the year’s appointed task 
Shall see God’s will unfold. 


With this glad faith, our hopes and fears, 
While suns their circles run, 
Content we leave with Him to whom, 
Beyond earth’s maze of joy and gloom, 
One year is as a thousand years, 
A thousand years as one. 








THE LOST INTERVENTIONS. 


By EuizaBeETH GLOVER. 


HE little dinner in the little dining-room was over 

at last. The maid-of-all-work, who had burned 

the gravy, and taken up the boiled pudding too soon, 

bad now, with some clatter and stumbling, cleared the 

room, and arranged it for the evening. The children, 

who had not minded her failures, and were merry and 

talkative because there was a guest who smiled upon 
them, had been coaxed and commanded away to bed. 

At last little Mrs. Worden was free to sit down by 


her friend for a confidential talk, and her husband was 


free to withdraw with his newspaper, not to the library, 
but to the other sideof the table. Mrs. Worden had her 
work-basket in her hand, but she put it aside as 
she looked into her friend’s face—the heart was in her 
eyes. 

oe Oh, Margaret, 1am so glad to see you!” she said. 
‘Tt was so selfish of me to ask you to come now, but I 
never waited you so before.” 

‘* And I never was 80 glad to come.” 

** Do you mean it? I used to take such pleasure in 
making your vacations pleasant, but everything is so 
different now. Everything is gone that you used to en- 
joy ; the nice large room I kept for you, and the library, 
and the pictures, and the carriage, and even the piano.” 

‘*But, dear Helen, I didn’t come to visit you for 
those.” 

‘“No; but I loved to think you enjoyed them. Now 
I have brought you to this little, stuffy house, with the 
children all over it. You can hear their noise from 
morning till night. There is no Elise to keep them in 
the nursery, or take them off for an airing. They’ll tor- 
ment the life out of you.” 

‘“No,” said Margaret, ‘‘my life never will go that 
way.” 

But everything is so different. You saw Bridget. 
It’s so different keeping house with her from what it 
used to be with the three nice maidsI had. Indeed, I 
do my best, Margaret, but you saw how it was at dinner. 
We gave up all our real silver. John would, you know ; 
and we kept only a partly broken set of china. The 
table doesn’t look as it used to.” 

‘« Never mind, dear. Indeed, I don’t think of that.” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Worden, mournfully. ‘ But I can’t 
even give you much of myself this time. I have to be 
busy every minute till the children are in bed. 
l ought to be sewing now. We can’t have any more 
nice talks over books and questions, you know. 
I hardly know such things exist. My mind is full of 
nothing but housework andchildren. {[’ve given up the 
Literary Club and the Charity Union, and I cannot 
make calls. Those nice people you used to like to meet 
I seldom see now. I’ve just dropped out of their way. 





I can’t give any such nice little reception for you as we 
had last year.” 

‘I don’t want it ; you know I don’t.” 

‘* When I sent ‘for you last week I was feeling as if I 
could not face New Year's without you. When I 
think of the change one little year has brought it seems 
like a nightmare. Everything pleasant went at once. 
It was hardest to lose our country house. We both loved 
it; it was so sweet und alry out there, and we had such 
lovely neighbors. When I looked forward to spending 
the whole summer in the city with the children it seemed 
dreadful.” 

‘* And has it proved as bad as you feared ?” 

‘‘ Well, no; I’ve really been so busy I hardly knew 
how the days passed. And we have been remarkably 
well, and John has been so thoughtful for me and the 
children. Poor John! think what a year this has been 
for him! He was so used to the sense of having a 
fortune to fall back upon. And now I know it fairly 
frightens him sometimes to think there is only his 
slender salary between us and want.” 

** There is more than that,” sald Margaret. ‘‘ There’s 
God's large, kind providence.” 

“Yes,” sald Helen, humbly. ‘‘I know, but I forget 
sometimes.” 

“‘I want to tell you something,” said Margaret. ‘‘I 
mourned over your losses, dear Helen, but since I’ve 
been here I haven’t been realizing them as you might 
think, I’ve been so happy over the gains.” 

‘* What gains ?” 

‘Oh, my dear, you have got rid of the interven- 
tions !” 

** What do you mean by the interventions ?” 

‘Let me try to tell you. Helen, I was a hypocrite 
often in the days when you were rich, and I visited you’ 
I pretended to be happy, and I did enjoy a great deal 
that I knew you wanted me toenjoy. Butall the while 
there were such uneasy fears in my heart! Sometimes 
I thought I wou!d tell you of them ; then I blamed my- 
self fora worrying, silly old maid, and was ashamed of 
them.” 

‘**But what was it all about, Margaret ?” 

‘* About the interventions ; the interventions between 
you and your children, first of all. The big house with 
the big rooms seemed oneof them. The nursery was so 
far from your sitting-room. How could you know the 
children as you do now they are thrown right about you 
here? And Elise was another. She marshaled them 
to airings and meals and bed so irreproachably there 
seemed hardly a chance for them to get at you. And 
she was jealous when the baby cried for her ‘ dear lil!’ 
mamma,’ don’t you remember? Mabel fidgeted under 
her rule, and wanted to play in the veranda near you 
instead of walking out with the baby-carriage. And 
when Maurice had those dreadful outbreaks of temper, 
and none of you knew what to do with him—forgive me, 
Helen—it seemed to me sometimes just a protest of his 
nature against uncongenial companionship, Would not 
you or I be cross, perhaps, if we had to spend six or 
eight solid hours of the day with people who did not 
satisfy our hear!s and minds at ali? And your chil- 
dren have natures like your own, sensitive to society, 
and minds like yours, bright and demanding.” 

‘Ob, Margaret ! why did you not speak of this ?” 

“IT could not. It seemed meddlesome, I was not 
even sure I was right. But all that is gone now, and I 
am so glad.” 

“Maurice,” said Mrs. Worden, thoughtfully, ‘‘ has 
been the sweetest, best boy this last six.months that a 
mother could ask for.” 

** And the Literary Club,” Margaret resumed, “and 
the Charity Union, and the calls, and the shoppiar— 
yes, and the new books, ane the ‘ questions '—-I was half 
jealous of them all the 'ime, though they were so good 
and pleasant. They did intervene. They kept ycu 
hours and hours away from home, or took up so much 
time when you were there. AJ] that time the children 
were among servants—young children, that have such 
active minds. My dear, I know I'm only a fore- 
boding, anxious old maid; but when I read in the 
paper the stories that shock us so, about girls who have 
been reared in wealth and position, and elope with their 
father’s servants, I bethiak me that there is a simple 
reason back of every wonder. Ifa girl through many 
hours of her early life has found her best comfort and 
entertainment from some good-natured cook, or coach- 
man, or gardener, why should we think like assocla- 
tions would prove repulsive to her afterward? Don’t 
you remember what a fascination for your Jessie that 
slim, handsome mulatto, Jim, had ?” 

‘* Margaret ! oh, Margaret !” 

“I know ; but I shivered to see her hovering about 
the butler’s pantry whenever she could escape Elise. 
He had some monkey-tricks and little songs and stories 
that appealed to her imagination and delighted her. 
You yourself told me, laughing, how when John was 
to be away one evening, and Jessie heard you say you 
would be lonely, she replied, ‘Send for Jim, mamma; 
he’s real good company. I love him.” 

** But she was only six years old : a little child !” 





** Yes, brt it seemed to me even a child of six who had 
always been her mother’s companion would have felt 
relationships better than that.” 

** Why did you not speak, Margaret ?” 

“‘T could not then. Icannow. The danger {is over 
now. Helen, be thankful with me that your work fs 
right here at home, where your little girls are, where 
they may learn to help you in it and be close to you.” 

Helen drew a long breath, but she did not speak. 

** And there are some other suspected interventions 
that I miss,” continued Margaret. ‘‘ Those two pretty 
housemaids, with the white caps and the pink cheeks 
and bright eyes, who swept and dusted and watted so 
beautifully ; and the coachman, with the shining car- 
riage and horses, that came so punctually to your door 
every morning: they stood between you and your 
health. I felt almost sure of {t. Don't you remember 
the headache and languor you used to suffer from ? 
And the ‘rubbists’ that used to visit you, and the doc- 
tor’s electrical treatments ?” 

‘I couldn’t afford them now,” said Mrs. Worden. 
“Such bills would ruin us.” 

‘** And now you do not need them. You look so firm 
and active, and you have such color in your cheeks. 
Forgive me, dear, but I noticed the mouthfuls you took 

(ween spreading the baby’s bread and cutting Mabel’s 
meat and helping me, and [ saw that you were hun- 

‘‘T hardly have time to know it, but I am really hun- 
gry at meal-times. And I have wondered to find how 
many hours at a time I could be on my feet. Indeed, 
I am thankful for better health. What should I have 
done without it ?” 

‘* And, my dear, where is John’s cigar ?” 

**Oh, he gave it up. Wasn'tit good of him? Right 
in the midst of the trouble, too. I was frightened to 
have him do {t, and yet I was glad. When J married 
him I thought I liked the odor of a good cigar ; but it was 
getting to be always in his mouth. I was jealous of it. 
It seemed to make him indifferent even to me. Yes, I 
will own that was an intervention between us, Mar- 
garet. And, oh! how good and kind heis! If you 
were not here he would be reading his paper to me, and 
talking about It, too.” 

** Then I am an intervention now ?” 

‘* No, no ; it’s far better to talk with you than to hear 
any newspaper. But, indeed, our trouble has brought 
us nearer to one another. He has been my great, great 
comfort.” 

‘* And you have been his. Dear Helen, I think you 
have taken {it all so nobly !” 

The tears came to Helen’s eyes, and she wept a little 
with her head upon her friend’s shoulder. Presently 
she said : 

‘* We have learned to say, ‘ Give us this day our dally - 
bread ’ with some real asking in the prayer.” 

‘*There were interventions between you and God 
swept away in that loss ?” 

“Yes ; we had to come ear to him, asking for com- 
mon things—shelter and work, and strength and sense 
to know how to Jive this new life.” 

‘Then if God has put you io better possession of 
your health, and your children, and your husband, and 
Himself this year, don’t you think we ought to have a 
growing, happy year ?” 

‘* Does He always leave the best ?” said Helen. 

** Always; He only takes what intervenes between us 
and that.” 

And there was a very happy New Year’s next 
day, when Mr. and Mrs. Worden, with Maurice, went 
peacefully to church, and Margaret took Jessie into the 
kitchen with her and allowed her to help dress the 
turkey, and make the cranberry sauce, and “‘ snow ” the 
potatoes—yes, and even Jet her make a lemon pudding 
with her own hands. Over that pudding was more 
pride and rejoicing than over the finest ‘“ Royal D!plo- 
matique” that ever a French cook manufactured. It is 
true there were only two courses at that dianer, instead 
of seven as at last year’s, and there was no company 
except Margaret. But there were some flowers, which 
rhe had secretly sent Bridget and Mabel and the baby 
to buy ; and there were four good children, who did not 
come and go with the dessert, but sat all through the din- 
ner like little gentlemen and ladies, and were unspeak- 
ably happy playing games afterward. 

And when they were in bed their father said, thought- 
fully : 

** Helen, I believe there are some ways in which this 
home is a better one for our children than the old one.” 

** Please God, we will make it so,” sald Helen, hum- 
bly. 








The earnest desire to comfort and help made her an 
excellent almoner for the rich, a welcome friend to the 
poor. 

The men who have most to lose fight best, they say, 
and... a soldier needs a principle to fight for if he is 
to do real service. apy es 

“I'll be proud to own that my best inspiration comes 
from the beneficent life of a sweet and noble woman.” 
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THE WORKINGMAN’S SON. 
By Lizuian W. Betts. 


HERE were five of them—Tom, ten; Mamie, 

eight ; Maggie, six ; Johnny, four; and the baby, 
two. All but the baby attended school—that is, their 
names were on the registers, and they attended when 
nothing more important was on hand. Mrs. Tom, the 
mother, went out washing and cleaning, 2:0 Mamie 
stayed home to take care of the fat baby. Tom used 
to do it, but that was when Mamie was too small. 
True, she is not strong, and already she is bent and one- 
sided from carrying the heavy child; but it’s a girl's 
place to take care of babies, everybody knows. Tom 
goes to school, if there is nothing else he would rather 
do. Once ina great while the family are surprised by 
strict orders from the father to not miss a day from 
school, or ‘‘ they’d know what they’d get.” As these 
orders, and the accompanying threat, have been issued 
periodically within the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
of the home, and never been enforced, they do vot avail 
as much as one would think who should hear Mr. Tom 
give them. 

Young Tom earns a few pennies now and then by 
running errands and doing odd jobs. Sometimes this 
money goes into the family fund, but more frequently 
it does not. Tom indulges in treats, plays games that 
leave him poorer, and once in a while buys a cigar— 
not often. What is the use of buy'ng what you can 
always pick up? Tom does not believe in sacrificing 
for show. 

Young Tom wenttoscbool Here he was brought into 
contact with beings of another grade—children com- 
fortably fed and clothed, clean and wholesome. Tom 
resented their appearance. He knew they despised him, fn 
a way, or else they pitied him ; elther sentiment aroused 
Tom’s wrath, and he early looked upon them as his nat- 
ural enemies, Here they met, eniltled to the same 
privileges, but Tom saw them passing him in their 
intellectual march, and felt that it was not ability, but 
fate, that sent them upward. leaving him behind. 
Tom had as his companions Hugh, Hugh’s son, and 
Mary, Hugh’s sister, and two or three more from bis 
own world, They were always inthe rear ; and is it not 
plain that, if they had a fair chance, they would have 
kept in the front ranks ? 

Young Tom and his colleagues did not study at home. 
In fact, there was no place. Th one room and bedroom 
for a family of seven do not offer the opportunities for 
quiet that are desired by astudent. Besides, it is danger- 
ows to take books home, as there is no safe place for 
them beyond the baby’s reach. It’s well that the belong- 
ings of the family are not numerous, for the one closet 
over the sink does not offer the spaces for individual 
niches. That is one reason why it is so bard for young 
Tom and his companions to distinguish between ‘‘ mine” 
and ‘‘thine.” Wher one has grown up as & possessor 
of common property in the home, it comes hard to dis- 
tinguish the rights of individual possession in maturity. 
Young Tom grows up a free born American. He has no 
conception of law not enforced by outside power. At 
home he knows he cap do about as he feels if his father 
is in good humor ; so his father’s face gauges the limit 
of his freedom. When this freedom is limited Tom has 
free range of the street. There the limit of freedom is 
in proportion to the distance between Tom and the 
nearest blue-coated policeman. Shrewd Tom! he 
usually knows both the distance and temper of the man 
of law on that beat. Another thing that made young 
Tom fearless is that he knows he can outrun the blue- 
coat, and that when news of his triumph is carried home 
there will be new laurels added to his wreath. The 
family honor is maintained, not when its members obey 
the law, but when they escape punishment for violat- 
ing it. 

Young Tom went to school when there was no other 
place offering greater attractions. Hoe inherits more 
muscle than brain ; but our system provides for the cult- 
ure of brains, not muscles. Young Tom and his friends 
learned that the earth was round; the probabilities are 
they did not believe it ; but their interest in the subject 
was not great, They also learned which were the largeat 
rivers of Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America ; if 
they remained in school long enough they learned that 
Washington was the capital of the United States. Tom 
wasa little foggy as tothe} articular Washington. as there 
is a holiday of that name and a picture called Washing- 
ton—‘‘ a feller that looks like a muff.” Eventually he 
learns that Washington is a city where the laws are 
made. He thinks he knows all about it—for there is 
Mike Haggerty’s saloon on the corner. ‘‘ Why, Mike 
Haggerty is the Alderman, and makes the laws. I'd 
)ike ter see the feller that could stand out against Mike. 
Sure, the fellers that live in grand houses on the avener 
is glad to come down and get Mike’s help when they 
wants railroads and ferries and to get jobs for pavin’ the 
streets ; that’s how his father gets work. Mike makes 
the men give it to him” Mike will look out for Tom. 
Young Master Tom feels bimself honored when Mike 








notices him. Mike {s his Pre ident, his Congress, Govern- 
or, Mayor; Mike repreeents to Tom all National, State, 
municipal power ; Mike is the only executive power that 
Tom knows ; Mike issues his laws, and they are obeyed ; 
prison doors open at Mike’s command. Tom went to 
school, but he did not reach the class where they studied 
civil government; so, of course, Tom must study it 
practically, and his knowledge is gained from his only 
source of {Information—Alderman Mike Haggerty’s 
saloon. This may bring trouble in future ; but be just ; 
do not blame Tom. 

Tom ought to read and learn better. Well, we will 
let Tom read. He picks up his paper. Of course he 
chooses the one that appeals to him because it expresses 
his views. Naturally, this has a one-sided infiuence, or 
would if Mike did not give Tom his opinion ready- 
made. Tom thinks he will read. So he begins. He 
tlowly and painfully spells out the words; at last he 
strikes a snag—‘‘ routine ;” what is that ? Tom never 
used that word, and never hesrd any one else use it. 
Tom bas not yet bought his Webster, so he steers his 
bark of llttle knowledge to the next word that bars 
progress—‘‘ tactics ;” now he is stranded. A few such 
experiences force Tom to the conclusfon that it 1s easier 
to acquire knowledge ready-made. So Mike interprets 
the news of the day, giving his own version. Mike isa 
scholar and a gentleman, and Tom would not be bold 
enough to galnsay or question the opinions advanced. 
He has learne’ to add and substract and divide; he 
heard of far-off regions where there were other bard things 
taught than this, but Tom found these quite disagree- 
able enough. He made the figures, tolled painfully 
over them, but Tom never saw any relation between the 
practical affairs of life and the figures on his slate. Tom 
racked his poor brains over how many bushels of oats 
at so much a bushel could be bought for somuch money 
The trouble was that Tom never expected to buy oats, 
and he never «xpected to buy anything else by the 
bushel ; so, putting it all together, Tom had a very be 
wildering experience at schoo), and was never able to 
mske the necessary connection between book know! 
edge and practical affairs to be benefited by the little 
knowledge be did gain. Tom and his parents agreed 
that Tom at twelve years had gained al! that the schools 
could give; at that age he went to work. Tom got a 
place to pack matches. The work was tiresome, not 
exactly progressive, as the end of the year found Tom 
earning just what he earned in the beginning. He had 
made progress, though. He went to the theaters and 
the dime museums: he has not yet graduated into 
Mike’s saloon, but he did in the course of three years 
Then he sat on the curb with his feet in the gutter, or 
stood on the ccrner and glowed with pride when the 
magnate threw bim a ‘Hullo, Tom!” and began 
to realfzs his part in the government, from the con- 
versations among Mike’s foslowers. His ambition was 
roused ; the power that has been dormant ws awak 
ened. Tom resolves to be a man after his own Ideal. 
Mike he could not be, for he could never get the 
money to fix up a place like Mike’s. Ah, Tom! vou 
learned early that place is power in a new sense! Tom 
could not be Mike, but he would be like Jerry, Mike’s 
right-hand man. So he followed his teacher. He out 
grows packing matches, and gets a place as car-driver 
through Mike’s infl:ence, and the world goes well with 
Tom. Mike is his Providence, so the whole of his alle- 
giance is given to Mike. 

Tom’s happiness is complete when Mike jumps on his 
car, in shiny beaver, red neck tle, diamond pin, hand- 
some overcoat, with a fragrant cigarin his mouth, on 
his way to the only halls of government with which Tom 
has any practical acquaintance, and slaps Tom on the 
back and asks Tom how the world uses him, and 
whispers famillarly in his ear some secret that bears on 
future political movements in the ward. Tom does not 
know that it has been imparted to every one of Mike’, 
friends who stand in the same relation Tom does. 

Who blames Tom for clinging to Mike and the prin. 
ciples that Mike teaches? Did any one else ever give 
Tom the same attention that Mike giveshim? He is 
earning his bread through Mike’s influence. 

Tom’s views of life may be distorted, he may not 
know how best to guard his Interests ; but who is to 
blame? Not young Tom 


FASHION’S LEADINGS. 


O have neither literary nor decorative tendencies in 
these days is to declare one’s self almost bereft of 
intellect. Not to turn a line of poetry, or paint a daly, 
is clear evidence that one has not progressed with the 
age. To do neither {is to declare one’s self remarkable, 
To be a hewer of wood in these days does not mean the 
swinging of the ax and the felling of forest trees, it 
means sitting with rapt attention, the whole mind in- 
tent on producing a semblance of vature by defacing one 
of her most beautiful products, a finely grained piece of 
wood, or, with brush poised in air, trying to catch from 
emptiness a vision that was never clear to the worker's 
mind, because beyond her powers of conception, 











This striving after the untrained impulse of the hour 
has resulted in defacing and overcrowding our homes. 
Many of our parlors look like the show-rooms of bric- 
&-brac stores or art parlors, arranged with an attempt at 
harmony. but with the prime object of showing off 
goods. There is such a spirit of imitation that homes 
have lost their individuality to such an extent that a 
visitor would never read the tastes of the mistresses by 
the deccrations. The limit {pn some homes to this lavish 
display is the pocketbook only. 

The ‘‘ Decorator and Furnisher ” says : 


‘* Excess always brings areaction, and those whose 
wealth has grown faster than their taste are apt to crowd 
on the luxury until it becomes excessive and cloying. 
Because some porcelains are beautiful we do not wish to 
live in a room where vases and jars and plaques are placed 
on tables, shelves, mantels, cabinets, walls, and corners in 
such numbers that we dare not move for fear of breaking 
something. The home feeling is not assured with display 
like that, and the home feeling is more to be prized than the 
announcement of pecuniary sufficiency, however gratifying 
it may be to observe the effect thereof on friends less wealthy 
A measure of order and simplicity must be secured in the 
arrangement of those objects that are intended to beau- 
tify our apartments, else they will always compose a mere 
agglomeration of pictures, porcelains, bronzes, and textiles, 
that lose their individual beauty through false relations and 
forced contrasts. 

“Tt is the aim of the decorator who is ‘composing’ a 
room, 89 to speak, to harmonize its various belongings so 
far as these belongings permit, and to make the furniture, 
paper, frescoes, rugs, portiéres, frames, and odjets d'art 
conform to some general plan of shape, material, and color, 
just as the painter endeavors to keep the several parts of 
his picture in tone, and the sculptor to keep the lines of his 
statuary in subtle parallels and graceful curves. The‘ blue 
rooms,’ ‘red rooms,’ and other rooms where the various 
articles of furniture conformed in color to the tints used in 
floor, ceiling, and walle, were formerly to be found in most 
houses of pretension, but have of late years fallen into 
desuetude. They embodied an artistic truth of unity and 
simplicity that should not be forgotien 

‘* The ‘blue room’ in the White House twenty years ago 
was a mournful apartment, everything in it was so deeply, 
darkly, unbeautifully blue and stuffy ; but the yellow room 
in Versailles is an illustration of propriety in color, as is the 
green room in Warwick, where the oak finish is stained and 
painted an unobtrusive green, where the ceiling is paneled 
in octagons with raised borders of the same tint, where the 
pictures are framed in green molding that form a part of 
the wall itself, and where the ornaments suggest foliage, 
fruit, and flowers that are most naturally associated with 
green. 

‘* There is a reserve and dignity about rooms of that sort 
that display rooms have not and cannot possess. We have 
all the luxuries ; now let us see if we have too many for our 
own good, and if the pride of the eye has not of recent years 
served to encourage show rather than art. Many of the 
‘best houses’ would be greatly improved by a little intel- 
ligent pruning and restraint in the outfit of their best 
rooms,’’ 








FCHOES OF THE JOURNEY. 


T is not always convenient or even possible for one 
when on a journey to keep all her friends informed 
of her whereabouts or doings ; especially is this true when 
traveling abroad. With the best intentions one cannot 
bring to her whole circle a remembrance of the places 
visited, and any device will be welcomed that will pre 
serve for the traveler and friends a pleasant history of 
the journey. The following description of artistic 
reminders will be welcome and suggestive : 


** A lady friend of mine was making a book of travels for 
another friend in America, and she was doing it withont 
writing a paragraph. She had a very handsome scrap-book, 
and she made it a rule to gather flowers and pictures wher- 
ever she visited, and to paste them in her book over a 
description of the place cut from the guide-book. She put 
in her hotel bills, her street-car tickets, and samples of the 
coinage and postage of the various countries. As com- 
pleted, it made a most beautiful souvenir of her trip, and it 
took but very little work. Another lady was making np a 
set of old china, and she bought a new piece at each city she 
visited. She hed cups from Dresden, Paris, and London, 
and other pieces from nearly every one of the great cities of 
Europe. I know of one or two people who have bought sets 
of solid silver spoons, purchasing one in each city and 
having the name of the city engraved in the bow] of it. The 
bow! was first gilded, and the white silver shining out in the 
letters of the city’s name produced a beantiful effect. Nearly 
every country has a diffvrent style of spoons, and in Enz- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, every city has its peculiar mark 
which must be placed on all of the silver made within it. 
Of course it costs more to buy the spoons separately than as 
a whole, but the oddity of the collection and the memories 
called up by their use is worth much more than the differ- 
ence.’’ 

Think of the conversation at a lunch party where 
every dish is a reminder of pleasant hours, when as 
guests sip their coffee their minds are stirred by the 
thought of ancient scenes, of famous names, of happy 
days passed within the clty where the spoons had birth. 
Then indeed is there a feast of reason and flow of 
soul. Scenes are kept bright by these souvenirs, and 
they cause memory bells to ring in happy measure 
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Gur Youna Fotks. 
JINKSEY’S MISTAKE. 


By James OTT's. 


wa AY, Jinksey, wot d’ yer think of that fur style? 

I reckon she’s come inter town to buy the Liberty 
statue fer somebody’s New Year’s present, an’ ain’t quite 
sure how she'll carry it hume.” 

Jinksey turned as his companion, a rather disreputable- 
looking young gentleman in the boot blackening bust- 
ness, thus called his attention to a little girl about ten 
years of age, who, with the most disconsolate expression 
of face, was coming timidly out of the Grand Central 
Depot. That she bad never been in the city before one 
could fancy from the aiarm she exhibited at finding 
herself in the hurrying, bustling crowd, where the yells 
of the cab-drivers drowned even the rattle of wheels on 
the pavement, and made what, to ears unaccustomed to 
such noises, must have sounded like the roar of a sup- 
posed ogre in a fairy tale. 

‘* Wanter shine ?” Jinksey’s friend cried, as he rushed 
forward in a manner well calculated to yet further con- 
fuse the frightened stranger, and pointed to her thick 
shoes, which betokened intimate acquaintance with 
country roads. ‘Give yer a boss shine fur a dime, an’ 
two tickets to the Eden Museum thrown in.” 

‘** Hold on, Bill ! the lady’s lookio’ fur a cab, an’ hasn’t 
got any time to fool with you,” Jinksey shouted, as he 
pulled bis friend aside, and stepped forward with a 
grotesque show of mock politeness as if to lead her to 
one of the many vehicles that were ranged in line at the 
edge of the curbstone. 

The little girl looked around in bewildered fear, seek- 
ing some one to whom the could appeal for protection 
against the rough-anpearing and decidedly officious 
beys; but in vain. The p liceman had other work on 
hand just then, and every person near was so engrossed 
with business or pleasure that a frightened child was not 
likely to attract much atten ion. 

** Shall I show yer the way to the Brunswick, or are 
yer walting fur the Mayor tocome? H-’s jst havin’ s 
swell dinner with a partic'lar friend of ourn, an’ I reckon 
he’s forgot what time the cars get here,” and Billy con- 
cluded his information by giving a representation to 
the best of his knowledge, of an Indian war dance, such 
as he had seen at the Wild West show. 

From the whirling, shrieking boy to the hurrying 
pedestrians the girl gaz*4 in plteous appeal until] the big 
tears, which had been +tanding very near her eyelids when 
she emerged from the building, began to run down over 
the cheeks which the last wind of the old year was 
tingetng a bluish hue. 

The sight of the crystal drops. together with the im. 
ploring glances, brought Master Billy Jackson to s 
standstill very suddenly, and he cried in an angry tone 
as he s*ung his business establishment, represented by » 
box contaloing blacking and brushes, dangerously near 
his friend’s head : 

‘* Wol’s ther use p!ckia’ on 4 little girl what ain’t got 
nobody to take her part, Tim Jenks? Why don’t you 
let her alone while she finds whoever she’s lookin’ for ?” 

‘*T aint a pickin’ on her,” Jinksey replied, emphatic. 
ally, fur bis conscience was pricking him very sbarply 
because of the part be had played in calling forth the 
tears ‘Say, sis. tell us where you wanter go, an 
we'll take ycu there, if it's plum over to Hoboken.” 

The child wa'ked on as if anxious to escape from 
those whom she quite naturally looked upon as her tor- 
mentors, and the boys followed her contritely, eacb 
tr) ing to atone by friendly speeches for the distress he 
had caused. 

*D on’t ery, sissy ; we won’t cut up rough any more, 
an’ we wouldn’t ’s’ done it at the start if we'd ’a’ knowed 
you felt so bad.” Billy pleaded, after they had followed 
her as far as Fifth Avenue, and she stood on the corner 
undecided which way to turn. ‘‘ Where is it yer 
wanter go?’ 

‘Grandfather wrote that he’d come for me when the 
cars got in, and I can’t find him anywhere. I was 
going home with him to stay a week, and now he’s 
lost—he’se—” 

It was as if giving words to her trouble had caused it 
to increase, and she burst into such a flood of tears that 
the boys began in turn to look alarmed. 

** If you hadn’t poked fun at her first I'd never sald a 
word,” Master Jackson cried, reproschfully, and look- 
ing very much as if he would like to whip somebody or 
get waipped, as a sort of safety-valve for the indigna. 
tlon which had been sroused by his own behavior. 

Jinksey probably realizad that the reproof was well 
merited, even though he had not begun the cruel sport, 
for he made no angry reply, as would have been the case 
under other circumstances, but devoted his entire atten 
tlon to soothing the child’s grief. 

‘* Bee here,” he said, as he laid his somewhat soiled 
hand kindly on her shoulder. ‘I’m mighty sorry we 
made yer feel bad, an’ we won’t even yip ag’in if that’lj 
make it equare ; but if you could tell us where you live, 








or where ther old man—I mean yer gran’father—lives 
jest as likely as not we could help you some.” 

‘*T came from Saybrook, and grandfather's farm is 
somewhere in a place they call Long Island.” 

**Didn’t you have anybody with you ?” 

**No; he was going to meet me at the depot, s0 
mother thoucht I could come alone,” and now the grief 
was represented by sobs, rather than tears, so consoling 
was the show of sympathy made by her companions. 
‘* What willl do? How can I find him ?” 

‘* Jinksey an’ I'l! have to fix that some way; but I 
don’t know jest how yet. Wot’s yer name ?” 

‘Daisy Pratt, an’ I’ve got twenty-five cents that are 
all my own, tied up in my handkerchief.” 

‘* What !” Jinksey screamed, in astonishment, ‘‘ you 
cryin’ with that much money in yer pocket?, Say! 
s’posen we all go down to Dutch Jake’s, an’ bave a high 
old supper, ’cause it’s the night before New Year’s? 
That would make her fee! better, wouldn’t it, Billy ?” 

‘*Wot'er you talkin’ about, Tim Jenks? It’s her 
gran’father she wants, not one o’ them fifteen-cent 
spreads.” 

** Well, if she can’t find him hadn’t she better have a 
good square supper ?” 

Master Jackson cast one glance, which was intended 
to be sarcastic, at his friend, and then, ignoring him en- 
tirely, turned his attention again to the child, for whose 
safety he now felt personally responsible. 

‘‘If you knowed the name of the place where you 
wanter go, me an’ Jinksey could chip in an’ buy a ticket 
cn the cars.” 

This was exactly the information which Daisy could not 
give. She was positive her grandfather lived several miles 
from town, and this fact caused Billy to thiuk no more 
of attempting to forward her to her destination. Dur- 
ing some moments he walked by the child’s side silently, 
his forehead wrinkled as if he was making a severe mental 
effort, and then his face grew bright even through the 
dirt, as he exclaimed, triumphantly : 

‘IT know how we'll fix it! Jinksey, you an’ me will 
buy her ticket back home. I’ve got nineteen cents.” 

‘*But it cost more than two dollars to come here,’’ 
Daisy interrupted. ‘‘ Grandfather promised to pay the 
money when I went back.” 

‘* Two dollars |’ Jinksey fairly screamed. ‘“* Why, you 
oughter pretty near buy the whole railroad for that much 
money. I reckon it’ssettled now, Billy.” 

‘‘I'm ’fraid it is,” Master Jackson replied, disconso- 
lately, as he plunged his hands deep in his pockets and 
gave vent to a prolonged whistle. 

F orthe firat time, perhaps, he realized how conven- 
lent it occasionally is to have practiced economy in the 
past, for he could remember how often he might have 
saved money instead of recklessly squandering it, and 
just at this time it was not a pleasing r collection. 

‘* Wot’er you goin’ to do with her?” Jinksey whis- 
pered, after his friend bad remained silent so long that 
ne began to fear the matter in question had been for- 
gotten. 

“All I know of is to carry her down to Granny 
Brown’s. We can get the old woman to keep her while 
we shinny ‘round and raise enough to send her home 
{'m almost sure Skinny Jones an’ Chippy Dowd would 
help ” 

‘It seems mighty tough to spend so much money jest 
for a ticket on the cars,” Jinksey sald, sadly. ‘‘ S'posen 

we sneak off an’ Jeave her. Then we'd be outer the 
scrape,” 

Very likely this same uncharitable thought had al- 
ready presented itself to Master Jackson's miad, for he 
did not treat the idea with that surprise or scorn which 
might bave been expected. He replied, without even 9 
shade of reproach in his voice : 

“* That won't do at all, Jinksey. She’s on our hands. 
an’ we've got to act square. We'll work mighty hard 
termorrer, an’ get the other fellers to chip in so’s she can 
go home in aday ortwo, Then we sha’n’t have ter pay 
too much for her board.” 

‘‘That'll bea fine way to spend New Year's, wen’t 
{t ?” Jiuksey replied, in a whisper as hoarse as it was 
scornful. ‘‘ Didn’t you agree to go to some show, an’ 
have a high old time watchin’ the swells up-town ?” 

‘* We carnt do that now,” Billy said, and, as if fear- 
ing the temptation was becoming too great to be resisted, 
be took hold of Daisy’s hand, walking rapidly down 
Thirty-eighth Street toward the East River. 

‘*Where are you taking me ?” the child asked, grow- 
ing alarmed at the sudden change which had come over 
the boys. 

‘* We're goin’ down to an old woman’s house where 
we live. She'll see to you awhile till we can raise the 
money for a ticket, an’ if that aln’t as good as findin’ 
your gran’father, it’s the best we kin do.” 

This show of friendship, following as it did so closely 
after the sense of utter loneliness sad the heartache of 
homesickness, gave her greater confidence in her self- 
elected protectors than many weeks of the most intimate 
acquaintance could have done. She trusted as implic- 
itly in their ability to remove the difficulties from her 
path as in their promise to ald, and the troubled look 








bad almost entirely left her face when the little party 
arrived at Avenue A. 

The home of Messrs, Jackson snd Jenks was consplc- 
uous neither for its elegance nor {ts air of neatness ; but 
the young gentlemen who claimed it as their residence 
by virtue of paying a dollar each week for breakfasts, 
suppers, and lodgings, were quite posttive that none 
better could be found—at the same price—in the city. 
Perhaps under other circumstances Daisy would have 
compared this tall tenement-house, where two or three 
families lived on each floor, unfavorably with her neat 
country home, where everything, from the huge wood- 
pile to the sleek cattle in the stable-yard, betokened com- 
fort for its inmates ; but now it looked to her much like 
‘*a clty of refuge” on a small scale. 

Granny Brown was not a pleasing-looking old woman ; 
but the memory of her own children, whom God had 
taken when more angels were needed, had kept at least 
one corner of her heart comparatively warm, and she 
was disposed to care for Daisy on very moderate terms. 
Fifteen cents per day was tho modest price which the 
boys were asked to pay for their protégée’s board, ‘‘ pro- 
vidin’ the little girl would make herself handy washin’ 
dishes an’ sich-like work ;” but it was understood that 
this sum must be paid in advance, and the money which 
they had proposed to spend on New Year's sports was 
sadly diminished when the first settlement was made. 

At the begianing of the financial transaction Jinksey 
showed plainly that he thought the charity freak was 
assuming ridiculous proportions. It was all right to 
‘*make up ” for a little bit of fun with a greeny by con- 
ducting her to Granny Brown's; but after that it was 
only the square thing for her to pav her own board 
when she had twenty-five cents tied up in her handker- 
chief. This was the argument he used when Billy asked 
him to pay seven of the fifteen cents; and he flatly re- 
fused to spend one penny of his holiday money so fool- 
ishly. 

‘** You were jest as much to blame when we made her 
cry as I was ; but if you're goin’ to sneak outer the thing 
now, Tim Jenks, go ahead. I've got enough ter psy one 
day’s board, an’ it’l] be queer if I can't raise more.” 

“T hain’t got anything to say about wot you do,” 
Jinksey replied, loftily. ‘‘ Ef yer wanter buy ther whole 
town I don’t s’pose I kin stop it; so go ahead an’ start 
yer ’sylum for girls wot have lost their gran’fathers.” 

It was unkind in Master Jeoks to make these uncalled- 
for remarks, and especially when Daisy was forced to 
bear every word. Hehad professed to be willing, while 
the child’s tears were flowing, to do his share of atoning 
for the wrong done, and now he not only repudiated this 
implied agreement, but added fnsult to injury. 

Fortunate was it for Jinksey that he was prepared to 
reat a hasty retreat as soon as his very uncivil remark 
had been made, or the chances are that B!lly would have 
given him a decidedly painful lesson in politeness. 

** You’ve got one day’s board, Granny, an’ I'll see to it 
that you have the same every mornin’ she’s here,” Billy 
said after Jinksey had taket his hurried ueparture. 

‘ Don’t feel the least little bit bad, Daisy,” he added as 
he turnedjto the child. ‘‘ Tim Jenks ain’t any good, no- 
how, an’ to-night I'll bring home four sour balls, so’s 
you'll have pretty near as nice a time as if you’d found 
your gran’father.” 

He was outof the room before a reply could be made ; 
but Granny Brown had time to call after him, in her 
shrill, cracked voice : 

“Wash your face afore you come back, Billy, so’s the 
little girl can see what you look like ” 

“Oh, cheese it! Wot'sther uso of puttin’ on so much 
style ?” was the not very respectful reply and question, 
and then a noise as if a heavy package had fallen down 
stairs told that the young gentleman had left the house. 

It was but a little past noon ; the vicinity of the Grand 
Central was Master Jackson's place of business, and it 
was important he should be on hand to attend to any 
customers who might present themselves, for he realized 
that the heavy burden which he had taken upon his 
shoulders could only be I!ghtened by unusually hard 
work, 

He expected to find Jinksey on the old corner, but 
that young gentleman was nowhere to be seen. After 
having had such a narrow escape from losing his money, 
he had probably started out to begin his New Year's 
sport, preferring to indulge in it a few hours too early 
rather than run the risk of missing it entirely. 

“T'll skin through with it somehow,” Billy muttered 
to himself as he began to solicit trade, and ina few 
moments business was 80 flourishing that, for the time 
being, he almost forgot the child who was probably 
**making herself handy” in Granny Brown’s apart- 
ments, 

He had been thus engaged nearly an hour before there 
was any cessation in trade, and then it was as if every 
man who passed had just had his boots polished. No 
matter how loudly he shouted, he could not find another 
customer, and he was beginning to think it would be 
better to spend the remainder of the afternoon visiting 
his business acquaintances for the purpose of soliciting 
loans in Daisy's behalf than to idle his time away, when 
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an old gentleman who had just alighted from a farm 
wagon drawn by two horses asked a policeman - 

“« Where will I find the folks what come in on the cars 
from Connecticut ?” 

T guess that would be pretty hard work,” the officer 
replied, laughingly, ‘‘ for no one would be likely to stay 
around very long after the train arrived. If there are 
any here they’ll probably be in the waiting room of the 
New Haven road.” 

The old gentleman looked about him for some mo 
ments before he succeeded in ascertaining where this 
particular room was located; but after he got one 
glimpse of the swinging sign he called to Billy : 

‘Say, sonny, jest look out for them horees a minit, 
will you ?” 

If Master Jackson hail not met Daisy that day he 
would probably have treated the old gentleman to a 
choice collection of slang, among which the term ‘‘ hay- 
seed” would not have been lacking. As it was, how- 
ever, he had been thinking very earnestly of farmers 
and their granddaughters during the past two or three 
hours, and he caught the stranger by the coat as If fear- 
ful of losing him, while he asked eagerly : 

“ Be you lookin’ for a little girl named Datsy Pratt ?”’ 

** Wa‘al, s’posin’ Iam ?” was the cautious question. 

‘‘ Nothin’, only there was one here this mornin’ owntn’ 
that name what had lost her gran’father, an’ I thought 
p'rhaps you was him.” 

“* Where {s she now ?” And the old gentleman looked 
around suspiciously, as if he feared that the boy was 
trying to play some trick upon him. 

‘Down to Granny Brown’s. I carried her there till 
we could get money to buy a ticket back to her home, 
cause she didn’t know where her grandfather lived.” 

‘*Show me where she is,” the old gentlemen cried, 
excitedly, thrusting h!s hand quickly into his pocket, 
but withdrawing {t a few seconds later as he peered over 
his glasses scrutinizingly at the rather disreputable-look- 
ing boy in front of him. 

‘Granny lives way down on AvenueA. I'll go with 
you if you'll give me a chance to ride.” 

Fifteen minutes later Daisy was in her grandfather’s 
arms, and while the old gentleman was lovingly caress- 
ing her yellow curls she told him in detail of her troubles 
after she found herself on the street where no famillar 
face was to be seen, as well as of the helping hand which 
Billy had extended. 

‘I'd made up my mind to give you half a dollar for 
takin’ care of my little Dalsy,” Mr. Pratt satd to Billy, 
after the story was concluded ; ‘ but I’ve changed it now. 
I don’t reckon you’ve got very much except what you 
stand {n, so it won’t take long to make a move. Now, 
if you want to spend New Year's Day down on Cedar 
Farm, where you can do anything that comes {oto your 
head, I'll give you a new sult of clothes, an’ lug you 
right along with Datsy.” 

Master Jackson was not the kind of a boy who would 
refuse such a tempting offer, for he was not at all 
troubled with bashfulnese, and in less than an hour he 
was in the lumbering wagon, dressed in what he called 
‘the swellest of swell styles,” with everything new from 
his hat to bis boots. 

Billy bas not returned from Cedar Farm yet, and he 
went there a year ago yesterday. Mr. Pratt offered to 
give him fair wages, in addition to allowing him to 
attend school a certain portion of the time each year, 
and he accepted that proposition as quickly as he did 
the invitation. He washes his face two or three times 
each day now, has almost forgotten slang, and {s really 
a very well-behaved, gentlemanly-looking lad. 

As for Jinksey, the whole purpose of this story bas 
been to show that he made a mistake, even though he 
had what he called a high old time on New Year's Day ; 
and no one realizes this more fully to-day than he does, 
when he thinks of how swell Billy looked when he saw 
him last week. 








THE NEW BOOK. 


PT \HE year 1887 lies open before you like a book hav 

ing 365 blank pages, Not one letter, one word, is 
written. But from the first moment of the year you 
will begin to write upon the first page of the book. 
What! you say, with pen write? Yes; every page, 
which is a day in this book, willl bear the record of what 
you have done. If you have done all that you should 
do, have thought, acted, played, with your heart right, 
the record on the page will always give you pleasure. 
It will be a page of clear writing, without blots or 
crooked letters, or word spelled incorrectly. If you 
have not thought and acted with your heart right—that 
is, full of kindly thought—you have a page marred by 
blots and crooked lines. You will not be able to keep 
every record perfect, but youcantry. Every day the 
page is clean and fresh, ready for the first act, the firat 
thought. What will the page tell? You alone can 
write it. Look at your first copy-book. How the page 
1s blotted! how crooked the letters are! You smile 
when you look at it. Suppose you had stopped when 
the first page was written, because {it did not look well ? 





You tried harder the next day, and harder the next 
day, and now you are really writing well. 

So with the writing on the pages of the year. Each 
day lies clean before you, to write upon it the thoughts, 
the acts, the duties done and undone, 

Learn these beautiful and helpful lines from Miss 
Coolidge’s lovely poem, ‘‘ New Every Morning :” 
Every day isa fresh beginning, 

Every morn is the world made new. 

You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you— 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 

All the past things are past and over, 

The tasks are done and the tears are shed. 
Yesterday’s errors let yesterday cover ; 

Yesterday’s wounds, which smarted and bled, 

Are healed with the healing which night has shed. 


Yesterday now is a part of forever, 
Bound up in a sheaf, which God holds tight, 

With glad days, and sad days, and bad days, which never 
Shall visit ue more with their bloom and their blight, 
Their fullness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 


Let them go, since we cannot relive them, 
Cannot undo and cannot atone ; 

God in his mercy receive, forgive them ! 
Only the new days are our own : 
To-day is ours, and to day alone. 


Here are the skies all burnished brightly, 

Here is the spent earth all reborn, 
Here are the tired limbs springing lightly 

To face the sun and share with the morn 

In the chrism of dew and the cool of dawn. 
Every day js a fresh beginning ! 

Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And, spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 

And puzzles forecasted, and possible pain, 

Take heart with the day, and begin again ! 

Paul tells us how to begin each day in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth verses of the third chapter of Philippians. 
Read it. 


THE KNOCK AND WHAT FOLLOWED. 


\ WAS acold, clear winter’s day. All the ponds 

were frozen over, and the ground was covered 
with snow; sleigh-bells were jingling, and everybody 
seemed to feel the joy of the Christmas Day that had 
just passed. 

Coming across Mr. Armstrong’s field from the hill 
lot were two boys and two girls, each pulling a sled. 
They were pelting each other with soft snow-balls, and 
looked like very lively little snow men and women. 
Shouts of laughter sounded as they came across the lot, 
running and tumbling over each other and the sleds. At 
last they came through the bars and into the road. The 
Doctor’s sleigh, drawn by two handsome bay horses, 
came in right just then, and the Doctor brought the 
horses to a standstill, and called out, ‘‘Do you want a 
tow? Tleon.” Ina second the four were flying up the 
road behind the Doctor’s horses. What a ride that was ! 
How they did fly! Houses, fences, trees, were mixed 
up with the snow-balls thrown by the horses, At last 
the Doctor turned into a side road that led toward the 
tannery and the workmen’s houses. At one of the clean- 
est and best-looking of these houses the Doctor stopped. 
He jumped out and came to look at his passengers, who 
sat on their sleds rosy and smiling. ‘‘ Hey, there! Did 
they go fast enough to please you?” ‘'Oh,'Doctor! It 
was lovely,” said Letty Armstrong, jumping from her 
sled and shaking the snow from her coat. 

‘* Just right, Doctor,” said her brother Ralph. 

‘* What did you think, little woman?’ asked the 
Doctor of Amy, his own little girl, as he lifted her 
from her sled, and helped her shake the snow from 
her long yellow hair and her clothes. 

‘* Splendid, papa, just splendid !” answered Amy. 

** Boss !” sald Jack Fletcher, looking up at the Doctor 
from behind the sleigh where he was readjusting the 
ropes 

‘‘T think that you would better take ‘a walk about 
this part of the town while I make this call. Do not 
go beyond the houses, and when I’m ready to go I'll 
whistle. Amy, you answer ; you have your whistle.” 

‘** Yes, papa,” said Amy, as she touched the little 
silver whistle that hung by a small cord from the 
button of her coat. 

The children started briskly down the street, and 
were soon snow-balling and laughing as gayly as such 
happy young people usually laugh. 

They had almost reached the last house in that 
direction when they saw a little girl, about Amy’s age 
—eleven years—come out of the house. She was not 
warmly dressed, and was vot a happy-looking child. 
She passed them without looking directly at them. 

‘* What a cross-looking girl !” said Ralph. ‘‘’Nough 
to sour a pan of milk,” sald Jack Fletcher. 

**She looked cold, I thought,” said Amy, looking 
after the little girl, who had passed out of sight. 

The children were about to turn the corner and walk 
in the other direction, when they were startled by a 
knock and a hurrying of feet from the door of the house 











that the little girl had left. Inasecond Ralph and Jack 
were in the grasp of a biz, burly-looking man. ‘‘ Ye'll 
knock at my door and run, will ye,” he sald, giving 
each boy a shake. 

‘We have not knocked at your door, air,” sald 
Ralph. 

“ Who did, thin? There’s not another bye In sight, 
and I driven wild wid ye’s. I said I whip the first bye 
I caught, and I will, shure,” and here Tim Murphy 
raised bis hand, in which he held a big stick. Just as 
his arm was about to fall, a quick step sounded, and the 
Doctor caught Tim Murphy by the arm. 

‘* What is the matter here ?” 

‘** Ah, Doctor, these boys have been knocking at me 
door and running away. Shure, me life is pestered out 
of me wid their nonsense.” 

‘* Boys, did you do this ?” 

‘* No, Doctor.” 

** IT guess there’s some mistake, Tim. Let us goin and 
see the baby.” 

With a shamefaced expression Tim led the way to- 
ward the house. 

The one room was dark and gloomy. Near the door 
was a broad, wet place where the several children had 
tramped in and out all day. Th<ir tracks were all over 
the floor in muddy, wet spots. A tired woman, evidently 
Tim’s wife, was sitting in a broken rocking-chair, hold- 
ing avery thin baby, who gazed at the children in 
solemn wonder. 

‘* How’s the baby ?” said the Doctor, as he sat down 
near the mother, while Tim stood by the broken stove 
looking at the boys with a half-angry expression. 

** Better, thank ye, Doctor.” 

** Yes, he {s,” answered the Doctor, opening his medi- 
cine case and beginning to fix some powders. 

The little girl that had attracted the attention of Ralph 
and Jack came in just then, bringing two younger 
children, almost crying with the cold, with her. Amy 
put out her hand to the little girl and sald, sweetly, 
‘How do you do?” A pleased expression passed over 
the little girl’s fuce as she took Amy’s hand, but she did 
not answer. Amy knelt down and began untying the 
little, ragged hood of the youngest child. She was sur- 
prised when she saw how Ifitle the child had on to pro- 
tect it from the cold ; and then she looked at the broken 
stove and realized how little chance there was that the 
child could get warmed in that house. 

When the Doctor had arranged the baby’s medicine 
he stood up and sald: ‘“‘I guess you’ve changed your 
mind about these boys, Tim.” 

‘“* Yis, Doctor. You see, the byes do play all kinds of 
pranks, and these were al! I see,”’ 

“* Was it knockin’, father? Shure, John Grady and 
Tom Fiynn tole me ye’d nabbed two fellers and bate 
them for knockin’ when they did it,” said Anna Mur. 
phy. 

“I begs yere pardon, Doctor, for tkroublin’ yere 
byes.” 

“‘ { know these boys are men enough to forgive a mis- 
take,” sald the Doctor. 

** Certainly, Doctor.” 

**Good-night, Mrs. Murphy ; good-night, Mr. Mur- 
phy,” sald the boys, passing out of the door after the 
girls. Soon they were on the sleds and flying back to 
their home. 

The next evening, which was New Year’s Eve, at 
dusk, the Doctor, with Amy, Letty, and Ralph in the 
sleigh, and Jack sitting on a bright red s'ed behind, 
were driving over the same road. They came to a halt 
at quite a distance from Tim Murphy’s house, and the 
children almost fell over each other in their eagerness to 
get out of the slelgh. The Doctor handed out bundles 
of all shapes and sizes, which were piled on the sled. 
When the sled would hold no more, the girls’ arms 
were filled, and the procession, with Ralph pulling 
the sled and Jack in the rear carrying a big goose, 
started toward Tim Murphy’s house. They turned in 
at the gate and stole softly up to the door. The girls 
piled the bundles on the top step, the sled was placed at 
the lowest step, and Jack hung the goose on the knob, 

Inside, Tim and Mrs. Murphy and the children were 
eating a supper of bread without butter and tea with- 
out milk or sugar. Suddenly there was a resounding 
knock on the door, a scurrying of feet, smothered 
giggles, and then quiet. 

With a rush Tim bounded to the door. It was not 
easy to open, for the goose was heavy. Tim stared at 
the goose, then at the bundles. It did not take long to 
bring them all inside : sugar, condensed milk, potatoes, 
butter, mince ple, apples, candy, two dolls, a rattle for 
the baby, stockings, a shawl, and other things that Tim 
Murphy’s house had never held before. The next day 
the Murpby children had their first New Year’s jinner. 








Jesus knows the voice of every one of his flock 
as well as a mother knows the voices of her children 
playing in the yard. ‘‘ When I say my prayer,” 
sald a child to her mother, ‘‘ then Christ says, ‘ Hari, 
angels, I hear a litle noise.’ Then the angels all keep 
still till I get through and say Amen.” 
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SuNDAY GAFTERNOON. 
THE FIRST SIN. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


OW did the author of the Book of Genesis obtain 

his knowledge of the events which he recorded, 
especially of those which constitute the ante Abrahamic 
history—the creation of the world, the story of the Fall, 
the Deluge and the deliverance of Noah therefrom by 
the making of an ark? No one suppcses that the 
record is contemporaneous with the events ; even those 
who give to the documeats of which Genesis is com- 
posed the greatest antiquity do not attribute the story 
of the Fall to Adam, of the first murder to Calin, or of 
the Deluge to Noah. There are two ways imaginable 
in wkich the historian might have obtained the mate- 
riais for his history. The facts might have been re- 
vealed to him. As in the prophetic books the story of 
Christ’s life, sufferings, death, and resurrection {s told 
as it was seen in prophetic vision by the seer, so in 
the Book of Genesis we may suppose the story of the 
past was told as similarly revealed. The prophet of 
the past may have seen the past in a vision as the 
prophet of the future saw the future in a vision,’ or 
it may have been told to him by an angel or disclosed 
to him ina dream. In short, it may have been divinely 
and eupernaturally revealed to him. He who belfeves, 
as I certainly do, in supernatural and divine revela- 
tion will find no necessary difficulty in entertaining 
this hypothesis; but still he will naturally ask for 
some evidence of its truth; and there is no such evi- 
dence. It is pure hypothesis; not impossible, perhaps 
not improbable, but certainly unproved. The language 
is not that of seer. The literature of the first chapters 
of Genesis is not akin to that of the fifty-third chap- 
ter of Isaiah. Nor is it accompanied by any Thus 
saith the Lord. The historian makes no claim to have 
received any divine and supernatural revelation. No 
latec sacred writer makes any such claim for him. It 
is clear, therefore, that this hypothes!s is not Biblical. 
It is not contradicted by the Bible, but neither is it 
asserted by the Bible. To accept it is not to accept 
the Bible ; to reject it is not to reject the Bible. It is 
a purely human hypothesis. 

The other method in which the sacred writer may have 
obtained the materials for his history is the method 
which Luke employed. He was not an eye-witness of 
the events of Christ’s life, but he made a careful study 
of the narratives current in the church, and derived 
from eye-witnesses, and wrote down the result of his in- 
vestigation.* This may be termed the natural method, 
in contrast to the supernatural method. It is the 
method which Motley pursued in his investigation in 
the Hague, and Prescott in his study in Spain, and, more 
recently, Professor Morse in his collation and comparison 
of the obscure and hitherto inaccessible pamphlets pro- 
duced out of and at the time of the French Revolution, 
If the sacred writer had pursued this method he would 
have gathered together al] the traditional accounts of 
the prehistoric period ; he would have collated and com- 
pared them ; he would have studied them to see what 
was their spiritual significance and what thelr relation to 
that history of Redemption which he was inspired to 
write ; and he would have woven out of the materials 
thus accumulated a continuous and consistent account 
of the antediluvian period of history, in such a way as 
to illustrate the great truths of sin and redemption. 
His object in this would be, not to give a scientifically 
correct account of the origin of the human race or of the 
introduction of sin into the world, but te give his readers 
the best account upon these subjects that the means of 
knowledge accessible to him enabled him to give, and 
couched in such a form as to make clear the purpose of 
God in the redemption of his children from sin, and in 
their recovery to himself. This hypothesis is just as 
Scriptural as the other. There is nothing in any direct 
claim nor in any’ indirect implication of Scripture to 
warrant one rather than the other of these opinions. We 
have simply to ask ourselves which is the more proba- 
ble. And there sre several reasons for accepting the 
second. I: is, in the first place, the more natural and 
ordinary method of historical composition, It is true 
that God does sometimes supernaturally and directly 
reveal divine truth to men; but this is exceptional 
He does so only when both the truth is of essential 
importance to man’s epiritual welfare and when there is 
no other way in which man can ascertain it. And such 
a revelation is usually accompanied with a distinct and 
explicit statement that {t is a revelation, and with signs 
attesting it. The first chapters of Genesis do not accord 
with either of these conditions. It is not clear that man’s 





‘International Sunday-School Lesson for January 9, 1897. 
—Gen. fii., 1-6; 17-19 





® Thixis the hypothesis of Tavler Lewis (Introduction to Lange's 
Commentary), and of Hugh Miller (Testimony of the Rocke). i 


first chapter of Genesis. 
® Luke 1, 1-4. 


The latter applies it very eloquently in his interpretation of the | 


spiritual well-being is at all dependent upon his knowing 
accurately how old the race is upon the earth, or through 
what particular event sin first entered into human life. 
There is, as I have said, no claim that this history was 
divinely revealed ; and there is no record of any sign 
accompanying and attesting it asa revelation, such as 
accompanied and attested the revelations of God to and 
through Moses at the time of the exodus and to and 
through Christ at the time of the incarnation. While 
thus there appears to be no adequate evidence to war- 
rant the assertion that the first chapters of Genesis con- 
tain a record of events divinely and supernaturally 
revealed to the writer, there are reasons in the sacred 
narrative for thinking, on the contrary, that it was 
composed from existing materials collected and edited 
by the author. A careful scrutiny of the narrative fn 
the original makes it clear that at least two, probably 
three, possibly five or six, pre-existing documents or 
traditions have been incorporated in the narrative.’ 
That narrative, while in parts highly poetic and imagt- 
native, if not allegorical, is yet in style historical, not 
prophetic. Finally, narratives of the same events have 
been recently discovered by scholars embodied in the 
ancient legends of other peoplee—legends so ancient as 
to make improbable the hypothesis that they have been 
derived from the Scripture narrative and corrupted by 
paganism. Thus we have not only in the form, struct- 
ure, and style of the sacred narrative itself indications 
that it was composed of pre-existing materials, not writ. 
ten down either at dictation from an angelic revelation 
or, on awaking, as the impression of the vision of a seer, 
but we also find ip the records ef other Oriental peoples 
the very materials out of which, at least in part, this his- 
tory might have been composed.’ This hypothesis of the 
method by which the sacred writer obtained the matert- 
als for his sacred narrative I accept as equally Scriptural 
with the other, and, on the whole, more reasonable and 
probable, because more in accordance with the facts in 
the case. I accordingly regard the antediluvian history 
in Genesis, not as a revealed and authoritative account 
of the origin of man and the introduction of sin into 
the world, but as an inspired use of pre-existing tradi- 
tions for a moral end, and as an illustration of the way 
in which sin comes ever into all our lives. And in 
accordance with this understanding of the character of 
the first chapters of Genesis I seek to interpret it. 

The childhood of the race, as the childhood of the 
individual, is a state of innocence because of igno- 
rance. It is free and joyous; it knows no law, and 
therefore knows neither sin nor virtue. It is innocent 
because untried. But it has no virtue, for virtue is re- 
sistance to sin and obedience to law ; it knows no deep 
and spiritual joy, for such joy comes from victory, and 
victory from battle. Childhood crows and kicks and 
laughs in the cradle. Life has not yet really begun. 
To its unfolding faculties law is in due time revealed. 
It may be by direct revelation ; it may be through the 
edict of father and mother, or through that of previous 
generations evolved from experience ; it may be in the 
monition of a conscience awakening to powers of con- 
sciousness. However it comes, with it comes a knowl. 
edge of right and wrong ; the possibility of virtue, the 
possibility of sin. The two knowledges go together— 
the knowledge of good and the knowledge of evil. 
What Paul says of himself may be said by each one of 
us for himself—by the race for itself. ‘‘I was alive 
without the law once; but when the commandment 
came, sin revived and I died.” With the law comes the 
knowledge of sin ; with disobedience of the Jaw comes 
the experience of sin. With experience of sin come 
excuses, self-justification, endeavor to stifle consclence, 
to cast off the reproach of sin upon others ; there comes 
shame, and a fear of God, and an esirangement from 
bim. And there comes, too, his mercy; hard and 
cruel it seems, but the hardness and the cruelty of the 
Christian’s God are mercy, as the mercies of the pagan 
gods are hard and cruel. If, in my sin and my shame 
and my estrangement from God, I could become im- 
mortal—what fate could be more dresdful than that? 
Immortal, undying sin and shame and separation from 





1 Space does not permit here any fuller statement of the evi 
dence in support of this presumption. The English student will 
find traces of that evidence in a comparison of the two ac 
counts of creation, Genesis i , 1; fi., 8. with Genesis, fi., 4 and 
onward, and of the two accounts of the Deluge, interlaced but 
distinguishable. 

2 I have not room here to go more fully into these evidences ; 
the curious reader will find the means for pursuing the subject in 
Baring-Gould's ‘Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets,’, 
George Smith’s “Chaldean Account of Genesis,’’ and Lenor. 
mant’s *“ Beginnings of History.” The latter is especially 
recommended to his study. Lenormant’s conclusion I give in his 
own words: “ My Christian faith is sot in the least affected by 
the admission that the inspired compiler of Genesis used, in 
relating the fall of the first human pair, a narrative which had 
assumed an entirely mythical character among the surrounding 
peoples, and the form of the serpent attributed to the tempter 
may in its origin have been an essentially naturalistic symbol. 
Nothing compels us to accept in its literal sense the story of the 
third chapter of Genesis. One is perfectly justified, without fo, 
a moment departing from the ortnodox belief, in considering tt 
a figure, to impress a fact of a purely moral order upon the 


senses.” —[ Beginnings os History, page 115. 





God—he will not have it so. The death sentence is 
the sentence of love. With the knowledge of good and 
evil, with an understanding of law and a disobedience 
of it, and an experience of sin and shame, innocence is 
gone forever; but with it ignorance is also gone. Vir- 
tue has become possible. The soul that has entered on 
this experience is driven from the garden lest it become 
harpy and contented and immortal in Its disobedience 
and itssin. Itis driven out to the ministry of thorns 
and thistles, of toll and sweating brow, of sorrow and 
of travail, of human Jaw often hard and unjust taking 
the place of the kindly and equal law of God; in and 
through this ministry to learn aright the knowledge of 
good and of evil, to learn obedience by the things suffered, 
to be tried and in trial to be made strong ; to gain virtue 
for the lost innocence, experience for the lost ignorance, 
obedience for the lost liberty, and the chastened joy of 
a tried and proved manhood for the careless joy of an 
untried and thoughtless childhood ; and so finally in 
dying to escape from death and to enter Into life eternal. 
The story of the Garden of Eden is the story of the race ; 
the story, too, of the experience of every individual in 
the race. Of the myatic fruit of the strange trees in that 
strange garden, of the talkieg serpent and the human 
God walking in the shade at eventide, I do not concern 
myself ; in this allegory, with what historic basis for it 
I know not, I see in miniature the drama of every life, 
the drama of the human sace, The angel will never 
sheathe his flaming sword. Never back to the innocence 
of childhood can we go; forward, forward to the virtue 
of a tried and proved and stalwart manhood, through 
suffering to joy, through temptation to holiness, through 
death to life ; or forward, through a life of sin, growing 
with every repetition more sinful, to a death that knows 
no ending. 

Mother ! the practical lesson for you Is that you can 
not preserve the innocence of your child ; it is not to be 
done. God has better things {in store for him. Virtue 
is better than innocence. The race has tasted of the 
fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and of evil, 
and every soul of the race must pursue its knowledge 
to the bitter or the blessed end. Be it your task, not to 
preserve your child from the thorny path and _toll- 
creased brow of the wilderness life, but to guide him 
through that wiiderness to a virtuous manhood and its 
copsummation in the eternal Garden where the new song 
is sung—the sorg, not of innocent childhood, but of 
kings and priests, brought through the battle and made 
conquerors, and more than conquerors, through Him 
who giveth us the victory. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD 
SIN AND DEATH. 
By Emrity Huntineton MILLER. 


IN in heaven. This beautiful new world did not 
stay long without sorrow in {t. because sin came, 
and sin always brings trouble Even in heaven there 
had once been sin ; some of God’s bright angels had re 
fused to serve and obey him, and they and their leader 
had been turned out of heaven. Instead of good 
spirits, delighting to do God’s will, they became bad 
spirits, who wished to lead others into disobedience. 

The tempter. The leader of these bad spirits is called 
Satan. When he saw this pleasant heme, and God's two 
happy children in it, he was full of hatred, and wanted 
to lead them also into sin, so that they might belong to 
him and be Jike him. 

To whom he came. This wicked spirit came to Eve 
one day when she was alone fn the beautiful garden, and 
began to talk with her. Spirits have no bodies, but 
Satan entered Into a body while he talked with Eve. 

How he came. He entered into the bedy of a serpent. 
You and I do not like serpents ; we are afraid of them, 
and we think they are ugly because we know many of 
them are poisonous. But at that time all God’s creatures 
were harmless, and lived peacefully together, and when 
Eve saw this graceful creature coiling itself near her in 
shining folds, she probably thought it was beautiful. 

What he said. How strange it would seem to us to 
hear avy creature begin to talk! But {t was not strange 
to Eve, Everything was new to her, and she mey have 
been no more eurprised at that than at anything elee tn 
this wonderful world. Satan asked hera question. He 
asked her {f it was true that God had forbidden them to 
eat of every tree{n the garden. Eve sald : ‘We may 
eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden ; but of the 
frult of the tree which is in the midst of the garden, God 
hath sald, Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, 
lest ye die.” 

Then the tempter sald : ‘‘ That is not true; ye shall 
not surely die. God knows if you eat this fruit you 
will be wise as he fs, you will be gods yourselves,” 

The beginning of sin, The moment any one tells us 
that God’s words are not true, and his commandments 
wisest aud best for ue, then we may be eure he {s an 
evil counselor, a tempter into whom Satan has entered. 
The only right and wise and safe thing for us is to 
turn straight away, and to have nothing more to say 
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or to do with such an evil counselor. So when the 
serpent said to Eve, ‘ Ye shall not surely die,” she 
should have fled away from him. But instead of that 
she thought about his words, and began to wonder if 
it really were true that eating that fruit would make 
them wise, 0 that they would know what was best 
to do themselves, without asking God. 

Yielding to temptation. It seems as if Eve must have 
gone to look at the forbidden fruit, and as she stood 
by the tree and saw how very beautiful the fruit was, 
and remembered that the serpent had said it would 
give ihem wisdom, she put out her hand and took the 
fruit, and ate it. 

On Satan’s side. As soon as Eve had disobeyed she 
was on Satan’s side. We all have to choose which 
side we will be on, and whether we will nelp God to 
make people good, or help Satan to make them bad. 
Eve chose to help Satan. She gave some of the fruit 
to Adam, and he ate it, 

The consequences, They did not have to wait for 
God to punish them; the sin and the punishment 
came together, just as pain comes witha hurt. When 
the deed was done and could never be undone, they 
felt in thelr own hearts how they had changed every- 
thing by their disobedience. They used to love to talk 
with God, but now they were afraid of him, and tried 
to hidé away from him when they beard his voice. 

Death. They could not be like God after they had 
sinned ; they could not go on living always, but their 
bodles began to grow old and decay. They did not 
die the moment they disobeyed, but by their sin 
death had come into the world, not for Adam and 
Eve alone, but for all the people that ever should be 
born. God said to Adam, ‘‘ Dust thou art, and unto 
lust shalt thou return ;” yet God made a way by which 
we may all be made like him again, and go the Bible 
says that as we all die because we are the children of 
Adam, so if we sre the children of Jesus Christ we 
shall all be made alive. 

Work and sorrow Adam and Eve could not live 
any longer in Eden, where all kinds of fruit grew for 
their food. They were cent out of the beautiful gar- 
den, and they had to till the ground, and plant seed, 
and dig up the thorns and thistles and troublesome 
things that began to spring up everywhere, and get 
their food by hard work. And, of course, they would 
have sorrow, to remember that because of their sin 
all this trouble had come into the world. 

Comfort. Yet God said some very comforting words 
to them. He told them that by and by One should 
come who would overcome Satan, and-conquer both 
sin and death. God did not tell them when this 
Saviour should come, but from that moment they began 
to look for him. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LAYMAN. 


IOGENESIS js better explained in Scripture than 

in sclence. We never create; we simply recom- 
bine. A real beginning is an inconceivable idea, for 
we do not see how one can make something out of noth- 
ing ; and hence we fly to cover in the eternity of matter 
and mind. After all eclence has said and done, the first 
chapter of Genesis remains the best monograph on 
creation, The most searching microscopes and tele- 
scopes and retorts are now beginning to say their 
prayers, while reverently acknowledging that Hebrew 
allegory and poetry hold suspended the most scientific 
and the sublimest truths in the universe of God. 








Biogenesis is no deeper mystery than bloexodus. The 
doctrine of remin{scence is as much to be proven as the 
doctrine of immortality ; but hope is a better argument 
than a faded recollection. There is plenty of evidence 
that we have been evolved instead of devolved, though 
in this present time devil-utton often {illustrates how the 
unit may be degraded amid the general progress of the 
epecies. 





I do not think the assumption of the eteralty of mat- 
ter is more an offense to God than the assumption of the 
eternity of mind. We must not be asked to believe 
what our minds cannot conceive, Creaticn is not 
making something out of nothing, but somebody out of 
somewhat, Only God fs equal to that, 


When I say, “‘The boy is the very image of his 
father,” I mean something more than similarity of coun- 
tenance. People who are constantly insulting their 
neighbors ought to observe that they are thereby on bad 
terms with God. The Bible teaches the dignity of man 
as well as the divinity of God. You say, ‘‘ The image 
is effaced ;” and I say, ‘‘ The image is defaced” I 
found an old coin in the Temple of the Sun at Baalbec. 
It had been buried perhaps tince Abram came out of the 
neighboring Padan Aram. But I rubbed it in the grit, 
and soon emerged the anclent legend and the king’s 
face. I thank God fora fatth born of the Scriptures 
that there is grit enough in the earth to restore the image 
of God which the grime has not destroyed. The inspir- 





ing thought of the initlal chapter of the Old Testament « 





survives the pessimism of the Jeremiads as we pass into 
the New Testament, where immanence of God in man 
becomes the divine immanence in all that God has made, 





The fundamental error of politics and of religion has 
been the undervaluation of man, not only as he is and 
as he may be, but as he is to be. Your Conservative 
naturally thinks the proletarian horde should thask 
God for the privilege of being governed; and your 
ecclesiastical bigwig feels that he is the economic de 
vice of Heaven to get folks to paradise without any 
merit of thelrown. The great blunder is the faflure 
to recognize the potential dignity of the race as well as 
its actual indignity. When I pass a low-down fellow 
feeling high up, what do I feel like doing? Like kick- 
ing him? Then I am another brute. Like picking 
him up and lifting his washed face to the skies? Then 
I have read the first chapter of Genesis and the last of 
Revelation. 


This is not a fanciful distinctlon; a failure to ex- 
perience the troth of the divine image in God’s finest 
work on earth is a fatlure to understand God as well as 
man. And no man is so bad a heretic as he who gets 
the wrong clue both in religion and in affairs. The 
right clue leads to humanity and philanthropy, to right 
feeling and right acting. By this clue religion becomes 
Christlike instead of hierarchic, democratic instead of 
aristocratic. Some people measure their love of God by 
their contempt of man, The Bible knows no greater 
insult to heaven than the undervaluation of any heavenly 
work. 


Much pain end wrong-going the world would have 
been saved had it faithfully digested the first chapter 
of Genesis from the time of its publication. A wrong 
conception of man has been not the only flaw of the ages 
that Genesis easily could have prevented. As fatal a 
misconception of divine truth has been the great heresy 
of the ages that, even if God created man, He did not 
have much to do with the creation of woman in his own 
image. Genesis says male and female created he them . 








It is easter to subdue that part of the world which is 
inanimate (great as that feat may be) thin to subdue the 
animate. But the scope of this primitive command is 
infinite. It isa behest to all art and science, to all in- 
tellectual and moral and spiritual controls. It is of 
illimitable application. We must be fruitful, and do 
something to replenish and subdue, or we are unworthy 
to be sonsof God. The fruit of all our powers must be 
loyally given to this work, or we are of sma]l moment. 
The plain duty Js to make this world better for our hav- 
ing been in it. The woman who rocked George Wash- 
Ington’s cradle; the man who wrote the psalm of life, 
from David to Longfellow ; the woman that conceived 
** Uncle Tom’s Cabin” or ‘‘ Aurora Leigh”—all are 
loyal to the first of Genesis. So is the humbler one who 
levels forests and plants the virgin soll. So is the engi- 
neer who plerces tunnels, and the humblest working: 
man who fires the furnaces that drive the driils. Every- 
body may fee] that all honest work of brain or brawn is 
co-operating in this great end and aim of God in the 
world—the end of subjugation. But greatest of all is 
he who rules hie own spirit. 


We do not appreciate the extent to which man has sub- 
dued the earth. Compare this country to-day with what 
it was when the ‘‘ Mayflower ” dropped anchor in Plym- 
outh Harb:r. Cities, some of a million of people, where 
the wild fox dug his hole unscared ; roads, railways, 
canals, hundreds of thousands of fertile industries, the 
world’s granary, and the ships and steamships of all na- 
tions busy in carrying the product. H{ils are leveled, 
mountains are tunneled, the very face of nature is 
changed. We have harnesged tho lightning and turned 
the coal of Pennsylvania into motion and light. The 
gas from the recesses of the earth lights cltles and heats 
furnaces hotter than Darius ever thought of. The in- 
vention of the steam engine revolutlonized the world, 
aud electricity now threatens to create another revolu- 
tion. Cilmates and longevity are affected by the steam 
drill and dynamite. The times are the result of a progress 
in subjugation. Man is Lord of creation by a divine 
edict, and he is constantly getting a better grip of ma- 
terial as well as of spiritual things. 








LEADERS OF THOUGHT IN THE MODERN 
CHURCH. 
JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


By THE Rev. REvEN Tuomas, D.D 


HAT Jonathan Eljwards was the most celebrated 

of American metaphysiclans and divines which the 
elghteenth century produced is admitted everywhere. 
He was born at East Windsor, Connecticut, October 5, 
703, and lived In this world till 1758. His father was 
a clergyman, the Rev. Timothy Edwards. His mother 
was the daughter of aclergyman. He had ten sisters to 
keep him in good spirits in his dejected hours—probably 
to torment the life out of him tall hours, He must 





have been mentally precocious, for as early as his elghth 
or ninth year we find him debating with himself about 
certain doctrines of the Christian religion. In his six- 
teenth year he had made himself acquainted with one of 
the masterly books of the world, “‘ Locke on the Under- 
standing.” This book awoke his mind in a remarkable 
degree, and started him on the road along which he 
afterward traveled as a leader—the road of abstract 
thought. I hope that the word “ metaphysician” will 
not frighten you, though it is a word which applies 
more closely to Jonathan Edwards than to any other 
American mind. Iam not aboutto make any attempt 
to enter into the subtleties and profundities of his think. 
ing. But as more than any other man he stands as the 
representative of the New Eagland «uf the past, if not of 
the present, it will be fitting that we should try to get a 
glimpse or two into the internal man before we have 
done with him. 

As to the facts of his life, these may be recalled. From 
fourteen years of age to twenty he was @ student at Yale 
College. He seems to have received « license to preach 
at twenty years of age. His first appoiniment lasted 
only about eight months. He deemed himseif unsuited 
to it, and retired. Fortwo years he was tutor in the 
college at New Haven. He then received an invitation 
to be colleague with his grandfather at Northampton. 
He continued in that town for twenty-four years, and 
resigned because he could not induce parents to keep 
bad books out of the hands of their children, which bad 
books he averred hindered the work of the Spirit of God 
among the young. After that he was cugaged by 4 
society which had {ts headquarters in London, Eagland, 
and gave himself to the preaching of the Gospel to the 
Housatonic Indians, at Stockbridge, in this Siate This 
simple fact, that 2 man of so much eminence that on the 
report of his retirement from Northampton he was im- 
mediately invited to go and take up his residence iu 
Scotland, and then afterward engaged as a missionary by 
a London society, speaks volumes for the meekness of 
the man. However, good came out of the evil, as, dur- 
{og the six years of his mistionary work among the 
Indians, he devoted his lelsure time to those studies 
which {seued io the book associated forever with his 
name—a book which ranks ataong the great books of the 
world—that on ‘‘ The Freedom of the Will.” This book 
was published in 1754. I wonder if any of you have 
ever read it. And, further, I ain curious to know how 
many there are among us who could begin it and hold 
on to it steadily, sentence by sentence aud chapter by 
chapter, tothe end. There is no milk for babes in that 
book,and even men must have first-class masiicating 
power and a most robust digestion to appropriate and 
assimilate such strong meat. In four years from the time 
of the publication of the book, which among thinkers 
immortalized him, he was offered the presidency of 
Princeton College, New Jersey. But he had scarcely 
begun his incumbentship before he died. Tnere was 
much of that terrible disease we know by the name of 
small-pox in the neighborhood. He submiited to a pre- 
ventive treatment, but it took an unfavorable turn in a 
constitution doubtless enfeebled by long and continuous 
studies, and soon the greatest me'aphysiclan New Eng 
land has produced ceased from all terrestrial labors, At 
fifty-five years of age he departed hencz. 

Not only as a thinker was Jonathan Elwards great, 
but as @ preacher also. It does not by any means follow 
that a great thinker will necessarily be « great preacher, 
or even a moderately good preacher. Some men, in the 
wisdom of divine providenca, are intended to be teachers 
of teachers. Some of us may have had very disappoint 
ing experiences in the matter of preaching when it bas 
been done by men whose reputation as thinkers has been 
of the highest. To have the thought and so to be able to 
express it as that it shall command the attention and 
interest the feelings of a general assembly is a combina 
tion of endowment very rare to find. The following 
estimate of him as an orator is supposably correct : ‘‘ As 
an orator he sometimes held not only the feelings but 
the intellects of his hearers completely under his sway. 
The extraordinary influence which he thus exerclsed 
was not due to any personal advantages, for even when 
his oratory was most effective the ‘contemptibleness of 
his speech and demeanor’ still remained, although it 
was no longer felt by his hearers; nor to any special 
excellencies of style, for though his language conveyed 
his meaning without ambigulty, it did so not only with- 
out any of that peculiar fellcity of arrangement which 
is usually one of the chief elements of successful oratory, 
but in a bald, even in a lumbering and awkward, man- 
ner. His eloquence was simply ‘intense moral earnest- 
ness’ expressed in the form of what in more senses than 
one might be called ‘ merciless logic.’ His own descrip- 
tion of himself, personally, is that he had ‘a constitution 
in many respects peculiarly unhappy; attended with 
flaccid colids—vapld, sizy, and tcarce fluids, aad a low 
tide of spirits, often occasioning ws kind of childish 
weakness and contemptibleness of speech, presence, and 
demeanor.’ Those who were his coutemporaries have 
described him asa powerful and impressive preacher, 
somber anu even gloomy in his reiigious oplaions and 
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sentiments, but earnest, unaffected, and nobly conscien- 
tious. He seems to have been the author of that method 
of church work which is characteristic of New England, 
known asthe ‘revival’ method.” Every now and again, 
generally once a year, special services have been held, 
called revival services. To secure a revival is that 
toward which many pastors work. The method seems 
to have arisen out of a wave of religious enthusiasm 
which passed over his own parish in 1740-41. It has 
been remarked, however, that even in the case of one 80 
great as Dr. Edwards there seem to be inevitable dangers 
attending this high-pressure system. It was but a few 
years after this great revival that obscene books were so 
general among the young of Lis parish that, rather than 
seem to tolerate them, he retired from his post. Lzst it 
should be inferred by some that, personally, I am not in 
sympathy with revival methods, let me here say that I 
trust that I am in sympathy with everything that is real. 
When a revival is real it is of a nature which indicates 
that there is a more than ordinary spiritual power work- 
ing on the hearts of the people. The very idea of it is 
that it is somethingexceptional. That being so, it is not 
something, I take it, dependent on the will of man. It 
is not anything we can begin orend. If the conditions 
are such that the Spirit of the Most High can work in 
an exceptional way, let us believe and rejoice. But to 
‘* get up a revival” seems to me something closely akin 
to implety. I have known what it is to have a whole 
year of revival. It came of itself, or rather as God 
willed it—as the fruit of continuous and, as I believe, 
faithful work on behalf of the church. There was no 
effort after it, no extra services, not the first attempt at 
excitement. It was arain from heaven. And the state 
of mind it produced was one of humility and tenderness 
and rejoicing of heart. I should prefer to name all 
special services evangelistic services—services intended 
epecially for bringing influence to bear on those who are 
outeiders. Beyond these few remarks I cannot now 
enter on this question. 

We must devote the rest of our time to trying to form 
some simple, but for us it may be sufficient, estimate 
of the character and mind of this fountain of New Eng- 
land orthodoxy—for such, I suppose, we must regard 
him. Evidently he was a good deal of a recluse. He 
must have been. It was not possible for a man of such 
studious habits to be in scclety very much. His books 
were his real companions, and his teaching and preach- 
ing, when we come to analyz? it, was a kind of intro- 
duction of his companions to the members of his parish. 
The greatest of all English preachers in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century was Robert Hall. He was 
kind of Dr. Samuel Johnson in the pulpit. That for 
sixty years such a man should have diligently read and 
re-read the works of President Edwards, and have 
formed of him this judgment—“ Jonathan Edwards 
unites comprehensiveness of view with minuteness of 
investigation beyond any writer I am acquainted with. 
He was the greatest of the sons of men. He has none 
of the graces of writing, I admit; he was acquatated 
with no grace but divine ”—such testimony from such a 
man goes for an immense deal. 

Edwards was a severe logician. That must never be 
forgotten, and especially when one happens upon a 
sermon like that of his entitled ‘‘Sinners in the hands 
of an angry God.” I should think it must be the most 
terrific sermon that from a Christian pulpit was ever 
preached. One has said of that sermon: ‘I think a 
person of moral sensibility, alone at midnight, reading 
that awful discourse, would well nigh go crazy. He 
would hear the judgment trump, and see the advancing 
heaven, and the day of doom would begin to mantle 
him with its shroud.” 

The most wonderful effect was produced on the 
audience during its delivery. It is stated that the 
hearers groaned and shrieked convulsively, and their 
outcries of distress once drowned the preacher’s voice, 
and compelled him to make a long pause. Some of the 
audience seized fast hold upon the pillars and braces of 
the meeting-house, as if that very moment thefr sliding 
feet were precipitating them into the gulf of perdition ; 
and a fellow-clergyman sitting at the time in the pulpit 
cried out, ‘° Mc. Edwards, Mr. Edwards! Is not God 
merciful too?’ Whether in these days we are better or 
worse than were the men and women of those times Iam 
pot competent to sffiirm, but I feel confident that no con- 
gregation in the vieinity of Boston would now sit and 
listen to a sermon s0 terrific in its logical might as that 
most celebrated of all the sermons of the great North- 
ampton divine. It msy be that we need preaching of 
that kind, if only the man could be found capable of 
giving it, but only a Jonathan Edwards could so preach 
—for only a mind of the remorseless logical power of 
his could possibly gather together and keep in line the 
material which was necessary to make his applications 
of his theme possible. ‘‘ It was a kind of moral inquist!- 
tion ; and sinners were put upon argumentative racks, 
and beneath screws, and, with an awful revolution of 
the great truth in hand, evenly and steadily screwed 
down and crushed.” It would seem to most of us that, 
with Edwards's views and opinions, it was next to im- 





possible for him to love God, in any sense of the word 
love with which we are familiar. He had so profound 
and all-consuming a sense of awe that love was out of the 
question. Everything in his theology was foundationed 
on the idea of divine soverefgnty, interpreted not as the 
New Testament warrants us in interpreting it, but in- 
terpreted simply as the just ground of government, of 
law, and of order. Everywhere in this world there was 
rebellion, which must be putdown at any cost. Till the 
rebellion was crushed out or the rebels were in ever- 
lasting fetters there was nothing else to be said to them 
about Deity than that he was angry with them every 
day. His ethical watchword was ‘‘ duty.” That which 
it was a man’s duty to do he must do at any cost. Of 
course such a view of things would make men stolcal 
and resolute. It would train up men of will and of 
determination. It would create and mold into form 
good fighting men, stern, unrelenting controverstaliats. 
It would give us men and women holding to their 
opinions with a tenacity that ‘was unconquerable. But 
would it give the New Testament type of Christian ? 
Read Edwards’s most famous sermon, and then turn to 
the opening sentences of the Sermon on the Mount, or 
read almost anything which fell from our Lord’s lips, 
and I venture the assertion that any man but the most 
unimpressible must fee] how different the spirit of New 
Testament Christianity from that of the theology of this 
Titanic soul. 

Logician as he was, it would not be difficult to show 
that Edwards was not consistent with himself. Possl- 
bly you may reply, ‘‘ Who is ?” and remind me of what 
Emerson says, ‘‘A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin 
of little minds,” and that ‘‘ with consistency a great 
soul has little to do.” Certainly no two men could be 
wider apart than Emerson and Jonathan Edwards. The 
one was a magnificent logician, the other seems to have 
scorned logic, as if it were the forbidden fruit on the 
tree of life. If inconsistency be a sign of a great soul, 
Emerson himself must be crowned. Oftentimes he 
seems to have ejected his thoughts just as they came, 
without any, even the slightest, sense of their having 
any relations—fathers or mothers, sisters, brothers, 
cousins, or aunts. He was the most fastidious soul in all 
society, and yet as much an anarchist in the region of 
mind as the men incarcerated in Chicago in the region 
of property. In one sense Emerson may be viewed as 
the natural reaction from Jonathan Edwards. He of 
Concord collected together any quantity of material out 
of which to build a house for the soul; he quarried 
stone; he cut down tim ber of the very best ; he brought 
into a heap all precious things—gems of rare quality 
and color—threw them at your feet, and said, ‘‘ There, 
build vour own house, if ysucan; andif you can’t, live 
out in the cold—it is all you are good for.” Edwards 
laid a foundation, and laboriously built a house—a big, 
square, roomy, old-fashioned New England mansion, snd 
said, ‘‘ There, go in and live in it—or stay out and be 
damned !”” You might object that all the windows looked 
toward the north, that there was next to no sun in the 
house, and very little warmth ; that it was damp and chill, 
and must be, from the way in which the house was built ; 
but that, he would say, was no fault of his. God 
made the material, and it was a house adapted to hu- 
man nature in its present condition. It was of no 
use to say to him, ‘Oat of the same materials a house 
may be bullt with windows looking toward the south, 
a houee full of light and warmth and cheerfulness, and 
of better design, in which birds will sing and flowers 
will Lloom, and men, women, and children can rejoice 
and be glad.” That fs exactly what these stern logt- 
clans refuse to see—that out of the same materials 
a much better and more cheerful house can be built ; a 
house more receptive of the cheering and fertilizing sun 
and air with which God has fliled the universe. 

Yet, with all the deductions we are obliged to make 
from the form into which his thought ran, I yet thiak 
that Edwards must take rank as the robustest mind 
New England has produced. He was a man of sub. 
lime courage. He spoke out his thought regardless of 
consequences. He proclaimed the absoluteness of Delty, 
and asserted that the Sovereign Creator had not only 
power but the right to act as he willed. If only Ed- 
wards had made it clear that the sovereignty of God 
was the sovereignty of right over wrong, of love over 
hate, of wisdom over folly, what a magnificent system 
of thought his would have been! I, for one, have no 
objection to Divine Sovereignty. To me the idea is full 
of comfort and of hope. I do not object to the idea of 
absoluteness in the will of Deity when I find from the 
lips of the Christ that God’s will is my salvation, that 
he wilis that all men shall be saved and come toa 
knowledge of the truth. To ascribe arbitrariness to 
Deity is to say that God acts according to the pattern 
we have in men of infirmity and something worse. Ed- 
wards seemed to teach that God was simply a “‘ happy” 
being, removed from all participation in the sorrows of 
his people. That word ‘‘ happy” seems to mea weak 
word. There are sorrows that arise from imperfec- 
tion, amd there are sorrows that arise from perfection. 
The quality is different. There 1: sorrow which is only 





an element in perfectness. The divine sympathy means 
in some way the divine sorrow. As one has sald, 
‘happy ” js an unfortunate and an ‘‘ epicurean epithet.” 
Edwards could speak. of disinterested love to God as 
something seemingly obtainable by mortals in this state. 
‘* Disinterested ” love is, of course, love that has no ex- 
pectation of benefits arising from it ; no dislike of pun- 
ishment or suffering which comes from the one loved ; 
it must arise above all mere gratitude, and must love 
the Being simply for what he is. 

When a logician discourses on such a theme, it reveals 
in his nature immensely more than the logician. Such 
disinterested love is not, I fear, possible to us of these 
days, but when a man begins to speak of such a theme 
he is beyond all system ; there {s something even repel- 
lent about systematizing love. The greatest of all great 
forces is thus outside all our theologic systems. And 
the conflict of our own and of all days is to save the 
systems of the past and yet to let in the love and light of 
God freely upon human spirits. As a thinker, as a 
logician, as a metaphysiclan, New England has produced 
no greater than Jonathan Edwards. His place was in 
the elghteenth century. Ours is in the nineteenth. 
We admire Edwards, but we bow the knee to One only— 
the Teacher of Edwards and of all others who have 
been truth-ioving and truth-speaking men. 








RELIGION. 
By tne Rev. Jacos 8. Smpman, D.D! 


“Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto 
you.”—Acts xvii., 23. 

T seems to be taken for granted quite commonly that 

the great object of the Bible is to make men relig- 
fous. And yet I thiak that this isa mistake. I do not 
think that the Bible has that for its object. I do not 
think that it was for that object that the Son of God 
came into the world. For that object, in fact, there 
was no need of his coming. If in this judgment you 
incline to differ from me—as very likely you do—the 
reason {s, I think, that you use the word religion in one 
sense and I use it in another. In what sensé I use the 
word let me say. I use the word in its simple, original, 
universal sense, as denoting the feeling of dependence 
upon supernatural power. Whether such power be 
apprehended as one God or as many gods, as pure spirit 
or es enshrined in forms of men or beasts or stars 
or plants—the feeling of dependence upon it is the one 
radical element in all religions. When man {s brought 
face to face with nature around him, he fees that there 
is something behind nature which he cannot under- 
stand, to which he caonot penetrate. Under whatever 
form he may apprehend that something, he feels that it 
has to do with him—that he fs at its mercy ; and with 
this feeling there comes, by a process perfectly natural, 
another ; I mean the feeling of awe, of fear. This fear 
is either noble or base, healthful or harmful, according 
to the conception formed of the power that is feared. 
In itself, therefore, religion is not to be called either 
good or bad. It may be the one, and it may be the 
other. In itself it is simply a mighty instinct of our 
nature, capable of becoming either the most inestimable 
of blessings or a most terrible curse. 

You will understand me now, and I think you will 
agree with me, when I say that it was not the object of 
the Son of God in coming into the world to get men to 
be religious. There was a3 much religion in the world 
before the advent of the Saviour as there is now. It 
would hardly be extravagant to say that the sun at its 
rising was clouded with the smoke of the incense that 
went up from the altars of the heathen world. When 
St. Paul stood upon Mars’ Hill, he could say ia all sin- 
cerity, ‘‘ Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all thiogs 
ye are” (not too superstitious, as in our authorized ver 
sion, but) ‘‘ very careful about religion.” Indeed, men 
were more careful about religion in the old days of 
heathenism than they are now—not grudging to give of 
their means for its support, but ready to sacrifice in its 
name whatever their hearts held dear: the father even 
to bind the sacred fillet upon the brow of his first. born— 
the mother, to give up the babe that clung to her yearn- 
ing bosom. No, it was not to get men to be religious 
that Christ came into the world. It was to get them to 
be religious in the right way. it was not to get them] to 
acknowledge dependence upon supernatural power. It 
was to reveal the nature of Him who alone had a right to 
their dependence, whom they had been ignorantly 
worshiplog, and whom, with distorted vision, they 
had muitiplied into gods many and lords many. Him 
he came to declare unto them. In one word, he cameto 
get men to be, not religious simply, but godly, 7¢ , like 
God. He came to substitute this perfect kind of relig- 
ion for the very imperfect and debasing kinds which he 
found among them. 2 

Now, if what I have sald thus far be true, there are 
two other things which are equally true. 

The first is, the very intimate dependence of religion 
upon theology. What religion means I have sald already, 
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What theology means may be said in a sentence. 
Theology, taken very literally, means the science or 
doctrine of God, What one thinks about God—that fs 
one’s theology ; and my proposition is that what one 
thinks about God must determine what one’s religion 
shall be, and, to a very great extent, what one’s personal 
character shall be. Some perso.s are at much pains to 
exto] religion at the expense of theology. They know 
not what they do. They know not that they are at- 
tempting to egever the first link of the only chain to 
which human hope or human integrity can cling. It is 
true, men are sometimes better than their beliefs ; but it 
may be safely taken as a rule that, in so far as a man is 
sincere, his belief about God will give his character 
shape and color. Teach men that God is cruel, and you 
give them a religion of cruelty, and you take the best 
means possible to make them cruel themselves—cruel 
in feeling and cruel in action. When Roman Catholics 
believed that God hated heretics, it became a matter of 
religion with them to hate heretics too ; and the natural 
outcome of such a religion was persecution. Teach men, 
on the other hand, that God is s!mply good-natured— 
magnify his benevolence at the expense of his holinese— 
and you give them an easy-golng sort of religion, in 
which moral distinctions are practically confounded. 
Indeed, could you look into the hearts of men to-day, 
you would find, I think, that loose morality is almost 
invariably connected with loose theology ; that indif- 
ference to God’s law {1s randered easy through want of 
avy definite conviction as to God’s nature. You 
would find the sterner aspects of the divine character, 
if not utterly obscured, at least rendered vague and indis- 
tinct through the veiling mists of human preconception. 

But there {s a case supposable far worse than this— 
the case, I mean, in which men, instead of simply 
having wrong views of what God is, are led to deny 
elther that there is such a being as God at all, or, if 
there be, that we can know anything about him—a 
case in which neither religion nor any motive higher 
than expediency {is possible. Strike God from the 
minds of men, and you strike out not only the in- 
stinct of worship, but every veetige of moral obliga- 
tion. It must be so. Hand over a nation to atheism— 
let it be called by whatever name it may—and you 
hand over that nation at the same time to all that is 
savage, malignant, devilish in the human heart. This 
principle is no mere theory. It has been put to work. 
It has been tried. In the latter part of the last cent- 
ury it was written out as if in letters of blood; and 
it requires no prophet’s vision to foresee that the years 
are approaching when the materialism, the pantheism, 
the agnosticism of the present day, if they should 
permeate the masses—those masses among whom even 
now are heard the mutterings as of the approach of a 
moral earthquake—the reign of terror would be re- 
inaugurated upon a broader theater, and with results 
perhaps still more appalling. 

The other thought to which our subject leads fs 
this, that the sincerity with which a religion is em- 
braced is no necessary evidence that such religion is 
true. This principle ought to be too evident to need 
any statement; but it seems that it is not. Protest- 
ants are often disposed to make very large conces- 
sions to Romanism on the mere ground of the devotion 
of its adherents. Now, I am not going to say a word 
against Romanism. I am not going to say that it {s 
not the only true religion in the world. But this I 
must say—that the devotion just referred to ii no suffi- 
cient evidence of it. It is no sort of evidence of it. 
Devotion is simply a matter of religion in general. 
It cannot of itself decide the question whether a relig- 
fon is good or bad, godly or ungodly. Get men to 
belleve that their souls can be saved by devotion to 
rites and ceremonies, and they will be devoted to rites 
and ceremonies. There is no doubt about this. All 
history testifies to it. The history of every false relig- 
ion that ever enthralled the human mind ts full of it. 
Indeed, it may be safely sald that just In the degree 
that a religion is false, just in the degree that it ts 
unspiritual, just in the degree that it appeals to what 
in man is earthly and sensuous, just in that degree 
will its genuine adherents be fanatical in support of it. 

The true test of a religion is not what men do for 
it, but what it does for men. God is love. A relig- 
ion that comes from God must make men loving. It 
must make them unselfish, gentle, generous, broad, 

lerant. If it has not this effect, then, no matter 
how boastful its claims may be, no matter how vast 
{ts place in history, no matter what millions kneel 
before its altars, no matter what wealth {is lavished in 
its spread, no matter what zeal is shown in its sup 
port, it has sprung from no seed that God has planted, 
and it bears no fruit that God will own when his 
angels shall go forth to gather the harvest in. 








There is a golden mean between independence and 
dependence, between nonconformity and conformity. 
Some independent people are very saucy and very dis- 
agreeable, and some dependent people are very palaver- 
ing and very disagreeable, 





JACK’S STORY. 


HE “ English Illustrated Magaz'ne” recently con- 
tained an article entitled ‘‘In the Heart of 
London,” which was a series of pictures of life among 
the outcast poor of that city. One was the desrcrip- 
tion of a boy of thirteen, who, a few weeks before 
Christmas, stole into one of the chapels and sat down 
as near as possible to the stove. He appeared again 
in the afternoon, and at the close of the meeting 
asked the privilege of sleeping in the chapel all 
night. This request brought out the story of the 
child’s life; he was literally a walf from the street, and 
had not the slightest recollection of home or friends. 
He was given a home in the mission-house, and improved 
rapidly in appearance and manners, Christmas Day he 
was given sixpence to spend as he saw fit; the tempta- 
tlon was too great ; Jack did not return to the house at 
night, and four days elapsed before he was found. How 
be spent the time {is best told in his own language, and 
his story, in its utter loneliness and wretchedness, is but 
the story of hundreds of boys in our own cities, each 
one waiting for a helping hand. Can their story be 
changed before the close of the year ? 


“Yes, sir, that was all the money I ’ad—that sixpunce 
wot you gived me on Christmas Eve—not a blessed farden 
besides, and that was sixpunce too much, cos it didn’t do 
me no good. 

‘* Well, sir, I’ll tell you sackly all I did from the time I 
left the house till I was fetched back. But please, sir, I 
must begin with the sixpunce, cos it was all of that that I 
stopped out, and all that follered arter was in consequence 
of the sixpunce like.’’ 

‘* Very well, then ; tell me first how you spent the sixpence, 
and then what you did with yourself.” 

‘* Well, sir, arter you gived me that sixpunce, you gived 
me leave to go out to spend the evening, an’ I goes. Then 
when I gets outside who should I meet in the street but 
two boys ; one was a chap called Crocodile, the other a chap 
they calls Ginger, cos he’s got red ’air. They was both a 
waitin’ for me outside, and as soon as they catches sight 
o’ me up they comes, and Ginger says, says he, ‘ Let’s go 
fora walk!’ Allright, says I, where shall us go to? says I. 
‘There’s going to bea raffle at old Mother Black’s,’ says 
Crocodile, ‘ let’s go there,’ and away we goes. 

‘Tt ain’t a very comfor’ble room at the best o’ times, cos 
it’s allays horful cold or horful ’ot. It was horful ’ot on 
the night o’ the raffle. But gen’ally when it ain’t full of 
boys and gals it’s so horful cold that old Mother Black’s cat 
gets into the hoven to warm ‘hisself, and keep out o’ the 
wind.” 

“ Are the windows broken, then ?” 

‘On, no, sir, the windows isn’t broke, not the window as 
is in the shop, cos then the toffy would soon all be gone, but 
Mother Black takes good care o’ that. But the floor o’ the 
shop is all full o’ holes and cracks and long chinks. The 
planks all look as if they didn’t like one avother, and had 
parted company long ago, so that you can see down into 
the cellar down below, on’y there’s nofin to see, cos it’s too 
dark. And then you see, sir, there’s no winder to the cel- 
lar, on’y a bit o’ gratin’, so the cel.ar is allays full o’ wind, 
and the noise it makes down there sumtimes is horful, and 
the way it comes up whistling through the floor is horful. 
They calls it the ‘devil’s bellus,’ and that’s wot makes the 
cat get into the hoven.”’ 

‘* Batis there no fire in the grate ?”’ 

‘* Well, sometimes there is, and sometimes ‘there ain’t. 
But old Mother Black never ’as much fire in the grate, not 
enough to keep the cat away, on’y jest enough to keep him 
warm and snug-like.’’ 

‘* Well, I should now like to hear something about that 
raffle that took place in her shop on Christmas Eve. What 
was the prize for which you raffled ?”’ 

“Ah! it were a splendid prize, sir, and no mistake. A 
full-size walkin’ stick! But the raffle wasn’t ali the time in 
the shop ; before I left they all went down into the back cel- 
lar.’’ 

‘A full-size walking-stick? Aad do you mean to say 
you were such an idiot as to stake your money on a walk- 
ing-stick, with only a sixpence in your pocket? And is it 
possible that a number of boys and girls conld have been 
found silly enough to throw their money away upon the 
chance of getting an article that would have been of no use 
tothem’ Pray, what did you intend to do with the walk- 
ing-stick, supposing you had won it ?”’ 

‘* Kat it.’? 

‘““Eatit? Eata walking-stick ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, eat it. You eee, sir, it wasn’t a common walk- 
in’-stick ; it were all made o’ sweet stuff.’ 

‘*Ob! and how much was the stake? What did the old 
woman make you pay for your chance ?”’ 

“Thruppence apiece.”’ 

* And how many paid into the raffle?” 

** About twenty in all.’’ 

**So old Mrs. Black got about five shillings for her piece 
of sugar stick, or whatever it was ?”’ 

“Well, sir, she got about twenty! thrappences for the 
walkin’-stick, and about twenty more for a box 0’ bong- 
bongs, and both was won by a little girl as lives with old 
Mother Black.’’ 

‘*What a lucky little girl! And did you put into the 
second raffle ?’’ 

** Oh, yes, sir, 1 put into two, and lost the sixpence you 
gived me.”* 

“ Well! and then—?”’ 

“ Well, when we come away from old Mother Black’s, 1 
finds it nigh upon ten o’clock, and I says to Crocodile and 
Ginger, ‘I donno what I shail do new; nine o'clock is my 
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time, and now it’s ten, and they allays locks up at our 
place at ten. And if I’m locked out what shall I do? I 
’aven’t got even as much as would pay for a bed ina 
three- penny lodgin’-house,’ says I. 

‘Then Ginger he scratches his head, and looks as if he 
was tryin’ to think a bit like, and then he ups with ’js ’ead 
sudden like, and says, ‘ Let’s go for a walk.’ 

‘¢¢ Then you thinks I is shet hout ?’ says I. ‘In coorse you 
is,’ says ’ee. 

“80 with that we all three makes a start, and goes fust 
down round by the ‘ Black Jack,’ then through Clare Mar- 
ket, then up Drury Lane, and through Maseum Street into 
Oxford Street. Then we comesto a dead stop, and luoks at 
one another, not knowin’ which way to go. ‘ What shall 
we do now ?’ says 1; and Ginger considers a bit agen, and 
then says, just inthe same solemn woice as before, ‘ Let’s 
go for a walk!’ and with that ’ee turns upon ’is ’cels and 
sets hoff towards ’Obun, and me and Crocodile follows arter, 
and we never stops till we comes to Stratford It was 
nigh upon four o’clock in the morning—Christmas mornin’. 

** Well, and when you got to Stratford, what did you do 
there »”” 

**Oh, at Stratford, we ’eard a band a-playin’ inthe streets, 
It was Father King’s band. 1 knowed it by the big drum- 
mer, Cos ee’s & scavenger, and lives in St. Giles’s.”’ 

** And who is Father King?’ 

**Oh, Father King he belongs to the people over the way. 
Not to that ’tic’lar chapel, but it’s all the same, and ee’s got 
two bands, a brass band an’ a drum and fife band, and 
they’re all teetot’lers, an’ ’is big drummer he lives in St. 
Giles’s, and they plays in the streets till five o’clock on 
Christmas mornin’, and till five o’clock we follered ’em 
about.”’ 

‘* Well—and then ?”’ 

‘Then we ’ad acup o’ coffee at a coffee stall in Aldgate, 
which Ginger ’ee ’ad a little money still in ’ls pocket, an’ ’ee 
it were as paid for the coffes. Arter that we walks back, 


} toward ’ome like, but keeps clear o’ St. Giles’s and makes 


for &t. James’s Park. We stopped in the Park till all the 
people went ’ome to dinner, ’cept them as ’ad got no dinner 
an’ no ’ome to go to.”’ 

“But you had a good home to go to, and a good dinner 
awaiting you, and I have no doubt your companions might 
also have had a good dinner at their own homes. Pray, 
where did you get your Christmas dinner, and what did 
your dinner consist of ?”’ 

‘Oh, we went and buyed some bread an’ cheese which 
Ginger he pays for {t, and that was our Christmas dinner.”’ 

**T hope you enjoyed it °”’ 

‘* Well, sir, can’t say as I didn’t. I’ve horfen been glad 
to get a bit o’ dry bread for my Sunday dinner before I see 
you, and cheese is cheese.”’ 

“Well, and aft r dinner?” 

* Arter dinner we gets up and we goes all round Hyde 
Park. Arter that we comes back to St. Giles’s and ’asa sit 
down on adoorstep till parstten at night. Then Ginger gets 
up again and eays, ‘ Let’s go for a walk!’ and off we goes 
without sayin’ a word and walks to’Ampstead ’Eath, which 
it was close upon daylight when we come tothe ’Eith. We 
stopped there all day.”’ 

** And how did you manage to pass that day? You got 
plenty of fresh air, at anyjrate. Did you marage to g-t any- 
thing else ?”” 

** We watched the show people puttin’ up the swings and 
the other people ridin’ on donkeys, and Ginger ’ee bought 
some bread and cheese and shared it wi’ us, which he ‘ad 
two shillings in all, ’ad Ginger atthe start, arter the rafile 
on Christmas Eve.’’ 

** Well, you passed the day on Hampstead Heath; that 
brings us up to Saturday night. What was your next 
move?” 

** Arter dark we went back to St. Giles’s, which it was 
near eleven when we got ’ome like, but we didn’t like to go 
*ome, 80 We sits down agaia on a doorstep till we can’t sit 
any longer for the cold like. Then Ginger ’ee ups again 
and says, ‘I can’t stand this any longer ; if we goes to sleep 
ere,’ says ’ee, ‘ we shall be friz to death, and wake up'to find 
ourselves dead corpses in the morning,’ says ’ee—‘let’s go 
fora walk!’ Wethen went to Battersea Plier and back, 
which it was now Sunday morning when us got back. Then 
Ginger ’ee left us and went ’ome, and Crocodile ’ee goes off 
too and leaves me alone. I spent the Sunday sittin’ on door- 
steps in Little Wild Street, and was nearly famished. Bat 
at dinner time a poor boy brought down some meat and 
taters and give it me, and that is about the last thing as I 
can call to mind till you found me out and tooked me back, 
and you not scoldin’ me and speakin’ kind to me arter wot 
I ’ad dope was a wuss punishment to mo nor if you ’ad 
gived me the jolllest ’idin’ as a chap ever ’ad.”’ 

After that escapade, Jack quietly settled down to his 
new life, and worked and behaved so well that in less than 
six months I felt jastified in recommending him to the situ- 
ation he now holds, that of houseboy in a large institution, 
where he is serving under the supervision of a wise and 
kind-hearted lady, and earning twelve pounds a year to 
begin witb, in addition to his board and lodging. And Iam 
happy to say that during the few months he has been in 
that place I have heard nothing but good reports of him. 
He works well and bebaves well, and they think he will 
make an excellent servant, in spite of a habit which he has 
not yet been able entirely to throw off —that of turning a 
somersault or doing ‘‘the wheel’’ when he finds himself 
alone on the pavement, and thinks he may do so unob- 
served. 

Jack came to see me last Sunday, looking so well and 
respectable and happy that no one could have guessed from 
his appearance that he had not always been well cared for - 
much less could any one, except an intimate acquaintance, 
have recognized in him the poor waif so unexpectedly tossed 
at my feet by the troubled waves of life on a@ cold winter 
morning in the heart of London, D, Rick-JoneEs, 
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THE HARVARD ANNEX. 


‘RIENDS of education, and especially those inter- 
ested in the higher education of women, will be 
pleased to learn from the report just issued by the Sec- 
retary of the so called Harvard ‘“‘ Annex” that the year 
has been one of steady progress. The number of stu- 
dents has increased from fifty-five to seventy-three, of 
whom twenty-two take the regular college course, the 
others taking graduate or special courses. There are 
indications that the greatest development has been made 
in the direction of graduate studies, The finances have 
greatly improved. As to health the report says: ‘* The 
health of our students has been satisfactory during the 
year, and, in fact, our experience thus far proves that 
there is no danger for a woman in a collegiate course of 
instruction, provided it is not combined with late hours 
in the parlor and ball-room.” The advantage of having 
a building belonging to the institution bas been fully 
proved. The Fay House has not been fully paid for, 
however ; several thousand dollars are to be raised hy 
subscription ; the want should be speedily met by 
friends. Of the demand for graduates to prepare others 
for the course the report says : 

“In a former report it was remarked that there would bea 
gradual ir crease in the number of women seeking higher edu- 
cation as the grade of the lower schools should rise, and that 
the tendency in this direction would be still farther quick- 
ened as it should become known that there is a demand for 
teachers who have passed through such a course as is pro- 
vided by ourcociety. In no year has the truth of this remark 
been so evident as in the past. Not only have many letters 
been received from principals of schools for young women 
who wished to set the Harvard examination for women be- 
fore their pupils as a standard, but we have learned that in 
some cases diplomas are offered to such pupils only after 
passing that examination. These facts show not only an 
appreciation of the value of the Harvard examination in 
furnishng an educational standard, but they also indicate 
that the advance in the education of women is going on. 
It was an inevitable result of this progress that there should 
be an increasing demand for teachers trained in the Har- 
vard methods, and accordingly schools are constantly ap- 
plying to us for our graduates, that they may enter upon 
the work of preparing candidates for our classes and for 
the Harvard examinations.” 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


N the January ‘‘ Atlantic” Mr. George Frederic 

Parsons Contributes a thoughtful article upon ‘‘ The 

Saloon in Society.” It opens with the following strik- 
ing comparison : 

‘* The ancient Greeks had inherited the practice of infant- 
icide from savage ancestors. They became so inured to it 
that when the custom of exposing children gradually 
superseded child murder, there were not wanting moralists 
to deplore the change as denoting the rise of what moderns 
would cal] a ‘sickly sentimentalism.’ The fate of exposed 
children, sad though it was, elicited no practical sympathy. 
When a Greek mother thus abandoned her infant it was 
what her neighbors did. It was social crime disguised 
by custom. .. . If we are prepared to be candid with our- 
selves, it nay not be difficult to show that even the barba- 
rism of ancient Greece is not so far behind us as we should 
like to be able to fee) that itis. We donot kill our children. 
We do not any more expose them after the antique mode. 
We cherish them in their infancy, rear them to adolescence, 
and then send them forth to put their immature vitality 
against the most elaborate, skillfully devised, and compre- 
hensive machinery for mincing human beings that the 
world has ever seen.”’ 


The ‘‘ Voice” publishes a valuable table of statistics 
compiled from the reports of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, which gives the number of dealers in liquor 
paying the United States tax imposed upon everybody 
who sells liquor, and the amount of liquor produced, 
in both 1885 and 1886. The total number of dealers in 
the country increased from 201,435 to z09,500, and the 
amount of Hquor (both distilled and malt) produced, 
from 669 679,885 to 723_887,961 gallons. 

Upon the supposition that the amount of Hquor con- 
sumed has increased as much as the amount manufact- 
ured, the ‘‘ Voice” is justified in heading its article 
“The Increasing Curse.” The amount manufactured 
and taxed increased eight per cent., while the popula- 
tion of the country increased but three. Yet it would 
be rath to jump at any conclusion from this fact, since, 
owing toa change of Jaw, the amount of liquor taxed 
in 1885 was eleven per cent. less than in 1884 So the 
situation is not so hopeless, after all. 

In classifying the results by States, the ‘‘ Voice” 
speaks as follows: 

“TV. Next to New York and Ohio, the State making the 
largest gains in the number of liquor dealers during the 
year is High-License lilinois, after which come Local Option 
Georgia, New Jersey, and High-License Nebraska. The 
Prohibition States of Iowa, Kansas, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont show apparent gains in the number of liquor 
dealers. The number in Maine and New Hampshire has 
decreased. Of the 15 States showing a decrease in the 
number of liquor dealers, 8 are Southern States, and 7 are 
Northern and Western States. Of the 24 States in which 
the liquor dealers have increased during the year, 16 are 
Northern and Western States, and § Southern. 











“Vv... . Inthe Prohibition States of Maine and Rhode 
Island the reports show no distilled liquor produced.”’ 

The ‘‘ Evening Post,” in commenting upon the sta- 
tistics published in the ‘‘ Voice,” says : 

“The * Voice’s’ table brings out the very startling fact 
that in the prohibitory State of Vermont, which has long 
remained almost stationary in population, the number of 
liquor dealers has grown in the past year from 494 to 578, 
or more than 15 per cent. The last census gave Vermont 
382,286 people, and the proportion of liquor dealers is, 
therefore, 1 to every 580 of population. But. Maine is almost 
as badly off, with 1,040 dealers for 648,936 people, or 1 to 
every 624; while New Hampshire, ancther prohibitory 
State, leaves her neighbors far behind, with 1,354 dealers 
for 346,991 people, or 1 to every 256.”’ 

In justice to Prohibition it should be added that while 
the proportion of saloons to population in thése States 
is as the ‘‘ Post” indicates, yet the proportion in Massa- 
chusetts is quite as great as in New Hampshire, and in 
New York it is almost twice as great. 


This year’s wine vintage in California is estimated at 
19.500 000 gallons. About one-seventh of the crop has 
been made into brandy, The year’s business shows an 
increase of 200.000 gallons over last year’s export trade. 
—tThe Prohibitionists claim that the recent Atlanta 
elections were not unfavorable to Prohibition, but that, 
on the contrary, the whisky influence did notelect a man, 
and polled scarcely 1,000 votes ——The Prohibitionists 
in the Georgia Houre of Representatives favor the impos- 
ing of a tax of $10,000 upon Atlanta wine-rooms.—— 
The “ Voice” offers a prize of twenty-five dollars for 
the best Prohibition party song, and a prize of fifteen 
dollars for the best Probibition song. The contestants 
are given until April 1 to perfect their productions. 
How many winter evenings’ work will these forty dollars 
cali forth ? 


' General Master-Workman Powderly has written a 
letter to the Amulet Lodge of Good Templars in Brook- 
lya, in which he says : 

“To the use of liquor can be ascribed nine-tenths of the 
ills that befall our working people, and while our 
working people are always held up as those most likely 
to be injured by the use of rum, it is only because 
through poverty their faults are more easily discovered 
than those on the other side who drink fully as much 
and are as much the slaves of drink as are the work- 
ing people, the only difference beingin the quality of the 
drinks. . . . I have neversaid anything upon the subject [of 
temperance} that I did not mean, and the sentiments that I 
have expressed utterly fail to express the full depth of what 
I do feel on this subject.” 

A memorial building, costing not less than $500,- 
000, is to be erected in Sloux City, Iowa, to the memory 
of the Rev. George C. Haddock, the Prohibitionist, who 
was assassinated last August. The initial step was 
taken by the local Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Ground for the building has already been 
bought. 


Somewhat similar to Mr. Powderly’s protest regarding 
the alleged intemperarce of workingmen is that of the 
Chicago Soctalists. At a mass-meeting held Sanday, 
December 19, they adopted ‘‘An open letter to the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union and the Clergy 
of Chicago.” Among other things the letter says: 
** That intemperance exists among us we must acknowl). 
edge, though we claim and can prove that it is the result 
and not the cause of the environment and associa. 
tions that we are compelled toendure. .. . The principal 
causes of intemperance are heredity, social customs, and 
industrial conditions. .. . The cure for intemperance 
must begin with the improvement of the soclal and in- 
dusirial condition of the workers” The latter ask that 
the money ‘“‘ wasted upon the heathen” be devoted to the 
establishment of baths, gymnastums, reading-rooms, 
and music halls. 

Mr. Charles H. Woodman, President of the New York 
Excise Board, in a recent interview with a ‘‘ Herald” 
reporter, speaks very strongly upon the sale of liquor 
to children, He says: ‘‘ For myself, I believe emphatic: 
ally that selling liquor to little children and exposing 
them to the profanity and obscenity of the average bar- 
room is far out of sight worse, in iteelf and its results, 
than telling without a license, selling after hours or on 
Sundays, or selling to anintoxicated man. This fright- 
ful evil is universally prevalent throughout the city.” 
He believes that the temperance societies and societies 
for the prevention of crime ought to take hold of this 
subject and prosecute the offending liquor dealers. 


A MISSIONARY STEAMBOAT. 


N a letter to the “Christian Advocate” Bishop Tay- 
lor, the Methodist missionary in Africa, says that on 
September 23 he left Leopardville for England to get 
asteamboat. He walked to Matadi, 230 miles, in twelve 
days From Kimpoko, on Stanley Pool, where he has 
started a mission station, he says he could traverse more 
than 5,000 mies of navigable water if he had a steam- 
boat, Asa temporary expedient he took to Africa last 
spring the iron material necessary to build a schooner on 








Bianley Pool. His intention was to go up the Kassal, 





but he learned later that, though as large as the Congo, 
above their junction the Kassaf is so crooked as to pre- 
clude the possibility of navigation by sail. The schooner 
will be required on Stanley Pool. Bishop Taylor says 
that the ‘‘ Stanley,” 8 Government steamboat now on 
the Upper Congo, is 774 feet long and 174 feet wide, and 
that it cost $50,000 to transport the material and butld it. 
The land transport of his steamboat will cost $5,000. 
Built of the best material and {in the best manner, 
launched and equipped, it will cost altogether $20,000. 

After arranging for getting the steamboat material in 
England, he says he will go to Africa and have a few 
months for founding mifesions among neglected savage 
tribes on the Liberian coast, and will then be ready to 
take charge of his steamboat material, join his new ex- 
pedition of missionaries for South Central Africa, and 
go on with them to the Congo. 

He wants 20,000 praying persons to become share- 
holders in the steamboat by the payment of one dollar 
aplece. He says the prayers of his 20,000 partners will 
give the vessel! marvelous propelling power, exceeding 
all mechanical forces. Every person who contributes a 
dollar is entitled to a vote as to what the name of the 
steamer shall be. The Bishop requests that the dollars 
be sent to Richard Grant, 181 Hudson Street, New York. 


ADVANCE IN CITY EVANGELIZATION. 


HE Brooklyn City Mission Society is meeting with 
marked success along the line of its new denarture, 
Under the supsrintendency of the Rev. W. F. Bain- 
bridge, and the efficient co operation of his wife in the 
auxillary woman’s department, a very general interest 
is being awakened throughout the great city ; contrihut- 
ing churches are giving more generously, and many 
churches hitherto indifferent are falling into line. Last 
Sunday Dr. Cuyler’s church contributed, as estimated 
by its pastor, $2,700 ; the Saturday before, Dr. Hall’s (the 
First Presbyterian), over $2 800 ; and a few days before, 
Dr. Storrs’s Church of the Pilgrims, nearly $2,000. Dur- 
ing the last two months four immense unlon mass-meet- 
iugs have been held in the interest of the City Mission 
Society in the different sections of Brooklyn—at Dr. 
Storrs’s, Behrends’s, McLeod’s, and Woods’s churches, at 
which many of the most prominent clergymen and lay- 
men of the city have spoker. At the meeting last Sun- 
day evening ex-Mayor Seth Low presided. 

In the Auxillary Department two thousand women 
have enrolled as members in the varios churches, all 
pledging monthly contributions. 

Several new missionaries have been appointed, and 
successful efforts are being made to elevate the standard 
of missionary labor The twenty missionaries now at 
work among the half million non-church-goers of this 
city of nearly eight hundred thousand population, it ts 
hoped, will soon be multiplied to fifty. Arrangements 
are in progress to open reading-rooms and social rooms 
under the auspices of each missionary, and also to pro 
vide courses of special lectures to workingmen on such 
subjects as Labor and Capital, Soclalism, Industry 22d 
Thrift, Temperance, and Morality. ## 














THE NERVE NOT CUT. 


( be: ‘Christian World” thus replies to a report in 

the ‘‘Chicago Advance” that Dr. Aubrey, of 
London, at a ministers’ meeting on Congregationalism 
in England, stated that, in consequence of the preva- 
lence of more liberal and broader views in theology, 
missfonary zeal bas become partly paralyzed : 

‘*Wecan only reply that contributions to the Misslonary 
Societies were never £o large as at the present time, and 
that the most zealous friends of Missions that we know 
are those who do not believe in the Inhumanity of God, 
and that he will doom the heathen to perdition because 
they have not had the opportunity of hearing the good 
news of Christian salvation. Perhaps some of these 
Gays Dr. Aubrey will himself correct the report of thls 
American paper.” 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Bditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND 

—It an addrees made by General Lew Wallace before the 
Old Colony Congregational Club of Brockton, Mass.. on 
Forefathers’ Day, he said that when abroad in the East 
he had found the best and truest friends among the miesion- 
aries located in Constantinople, and among these good peo- 
ple those of the Congregational denomination seemed to 
predominate. Said the General: ‘‘l have often been 
asked, ‘ What of the missionaries of the Eat? Are they 
true? and do they serve their Marter’’ And I have always 
been a swift witness to say—end I say it now, solemnly and 
emphatically—that if anywhere on the face of this earth 
there exists a band of devout Christian men and women, it 
is these.” 

—A new Conzregational church was dedicated at Sebago 
Lake, Me., oa December 21. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. F. L. Bayley, of Camberland. 

—A dispatch from Quincy, Mass., says that seventeen 
years ago Thomas Adams, a native of that town, but no 
connection of the historic Adamg family, died in Roxbury, 
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and left $10,000 to the Unitarian church there on condition 
that a like sum be given to the society by the Adams family 
within two years of the death of the testator’s widow. The 
latter died in February, 1885, and now the heirs of Charles 
Francis Adams signify their intention of giving the $10,000. 

—By the will of the late Mrs. Caroline A. Wood, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., property will be distributed as follows : 
$50,000 to Wellesley College, $35,000 to Bates College, 
$25,000 to the Avon Place Home, Cambridge ; $5,000 to the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, $25,000 for the pur- 
pose of establishing a Home in Cambridge for Aged Women, 
and the remainder to be held in trust and used for the 
benefit of poor women. 

—The seventieth quarterly convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of the eastern part of Massa- 
chusetts was held on December 22, at Charlestown. An 
address by the Rev. W. 8. Alexander, D.D., on ‘* Equipment 
for Service ’’ wes an interesting feature. Other topics dis- 
cussed were ‘‘The Relation of Entertainments to the Asso- 
ciation ’’ and ‘‘ Vital Suggestions to New Associations.”’ 

—The Derry Association of Congregational Ministers 
met on Tuesday, December 21, with the church at West 
Manchester, N. H., the Rev. E. C. Crane, pastor. A very 
earnest and sometimes ardent discussion occurred upon the 
question of the influence of the Andover theory of probation 
upon “ foreign missions.”’ 

—The First Baptist society of Kingston, Mass., of which 
the Rev. J. M. Haull is pastor, has just completed a fine 
new edifice. 

—The new house of worship erected by the Universalists 
of Norwood, Mass., was dedicated with appropriate 
services on December 22. Their former edifice was 
destroyed by fire two years ago. Addresses were made by 
the Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner, Dr. Emerson, of the ‘‘ Christian 
Leader,” and several others, and a dedicatory sermon was 
preached by the Rev. J. M. Pullman, D.D., of Lynn, Mass. 

—The Congregational society at West Brattleboro’, Vt., 
have pearly completed a new church edifice. 

—The Rev. T. W. Reeves is to be the pastor of the new 
Presbyterian Church at Woonsocket, R. I., in the organiza- 
tion of which he took a prominent part. 

—At the meeting of the Connecticut Congregational Club 
in Hartford, on Deeember 21, a carefully prepared paper 
giving the history of the Christian Endeavor movement was 
read by the Rev. Erastus W. Blakeslee, of Fair Haven. 
Among other things he said: “It found a large, untrained 
and insufficiently used factor in church life; the young 
people likely to become of no special value in Christ’s 
service unless specially prepared for it, but capable of 
becoming of untold value if rightly directed. Many attempts 
have been made in this direction, some successful, others 
not. There was and is a very general desire for something 
to serve this end. This society came in answer to this 
need. In its pledges, lookout committee, and roll-call it had 
certain elements of strength which other societies lacked. 
It succeeded and has come to stay, because it is a mere 
adaptation of Christian life to church needs.”’ 

—The resignation’ of the Rev. Dr. William M. Barbour, 
pastor of the Yale College Church, was submitted because 
Dr. Barbour entered on hie present labors in 1877, with a 
fixed intention of not occupying his present position 
beyond the limit of ten years. His resignation will take 
effect at the close of the present academic year—that fs, in 
June, 1887. The personal relations of Dr. Barbour with 
both students and professors are of the pleasantest. 

—The Rev. Dr. Munger, Dr. Todd, and the Rev. Dr. Bras- 
tow, of New Haven, and Dr. Parkerand Dr. Twichell, of 
Hartford, are spoken of in connection with the vacancy in 
the Yale College pastorate caused by the resignation of the 
Rey. Dr. Barbour. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. Dr. H. Pereira Mendes, whose name is known 
to readers of The Christian Union as that of one of the 
prominent rabbis of this city, commenced a course 
of lectures at the synagogue in West Nineteenth Street, on 
Monday last, on ‘‘ Jewish Post-Biblical History and Lit- 
erature.”” He proposes to treat this very interesting sub- 
ject from a Jewish standpoint, and will no doubt interest 
and instruct his audience. The course is open, without 
charge, to all who care to attend. 

—The Trinity Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., of 
which the Rev. 8. Giffard Nelson has been pastor for the 
past year, dedicated on December 21 its remodeled church, 
which has been so completely changed as to be practically 
a new edifice. The dedication sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Jesse B. Thompson, D.D. The growth of this society 
during the short pastorate of Mr. Nelson has been remark- 
able. 

—The society which formerly occupied the Old Dutch 
Reformed Church in Brooklyn, which was torn down some 
time ago, are still debating the question as to whether the 
new location shall be on the Heights or near the Park. Itis 
probable that the advice of the Consistory will be asked, 
and not improbably a Reformed church will be erected in 
each locality. 

—The new chapel of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was dedicated on December 26, 

—The annual report of the Hospital Association shows 
that the annual Saturday and Sunday collections for hospi- 
tals in this city grows in favor. In 1880 the collection 
amounted to $39,371.97, and in 1885 it reached $46,085 38. 
The Episcopalians gave of the latter sum $16,184.33, the 
Presbyterians $6,897.83, and the Roman Catholics $183.50. 

—BSir J. William Dawson, LL.D., F.R.8., C.M.G., F.G.8., 
M.A., Principal of McGill College, Montreal, and President 
of the British Association (for the advancement of science), 
has been engaged by the Brooklyn Institute to deliver two 
lectures at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on the first two 
Sunday evenings in January. The subject of these lectures 
will be The Development of the Divine Plan in the Physical 
History of the Barth and its Preparation for Man. Dr. 





Dawson is one of the ablest of living geologists, and his 
lectures are sure to be of the highest order, and abreast 
with the latest scientific certainties. It is well known that 
he is not a believer in Evolution, nor in sympathy with the 
Agnostics. These lectures are supported by an endowment 
in the will of the late Augustus Graham, which provides for 
free lectures to be delivered on Sunday evenings during the 
winter months on the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
God as Manifested in His Works. 

—A conference was held at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Baltimere, Md., on December 22, for the purpose of arrang- 
ing a programme of exercises for the celebration of the 
centennial anniversary of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church to be held in Philadelphia in 1888. 
The Rev. Dr. Palmer, of New Orleans, presided. 

—The committee in charge of the meetings for the Week 
of Prayer, which will begin on January 3, under the anepices 
of the Evangelical Alliance, have issued a programme of 
the series of meetings. The meetings will be held in this 
city in St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-Second Street, and in the Calvary Bap- 
tist Church, West Fifty-Seveath Street, and in the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, Madison Avenne and 12\st Street. 

—The Chinese class connected with the New England 
Congregational Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., last week gave 
an original entertainment, including recitations, etc., in 
both English and Chinese. There are thirty-five Chinese in 
the clase, twenty of whom took part. It is estimated that 
there are nearly three thousand Chinamen in attendance at 
the different Sunday-schools in New York and Brooklyn. 

—Christian workers are still needed at the Cooper Union 
Annex meetings Sunday afternoon and evening. 

—The Rev. Dr. George R. Van De Water, rector of St. 
Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, is, by the appointment of the 
Right Rev. Bishop Littlejohn, spiritual head of the diocese 
of Long Island in the latter’s absence. Bishop Littlejohn 
will travel in Europe until the approach of Easter, when he 
will return to Garden City. 

—In discussing the relations of ‘‘ Christianity and the 
Criminal’? at the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
New York lately, W. M. F. Round, Secretary of the Prison 
Association of New York, said that, while there were 60,000 
criminals in prison, 240,000 were out of prison. Police sur- 
veillance, court costs, and the like made the expense to the 
public of each criminal out of prison $2,000 a year, or $480,- 
000,000. The criminal class was increasing more rapidly 
than the population, the last census showing an increase of 
twenty-five per cent., while the increase of criminals had 
been thirty-three per cent. 

—A new Universalist church has been opened at Ham 
monton, N. J. 

—The members of the Methodist church at Glassboro’, 
N. J., propose to raise the debt of $5,000 on the edifice by 
issuing 1,000 shares of stock at $5 per share. 

—The Westminster Presbyterian Church of Utica, N. Y., 
has received the generous gift of $8,500 to be used in paying 
its outstanding debt from L. H. Lawrence, of that city, 
whose father had already in his lifetime contributed liber- 
ally to the society. 

—Bishop Doane’s new Society for Home Study of the Bible 
has issued its course of study, which for 1887 will be the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Canon of the New Testament, 
together with all the ante-Nicene period of church history. 
Applicants should address Miss FE. A. Shackleford, at Sara 
toga Springs. 

—The Calvary Baptist Church of New York City was re- 
opened last Sunday after the completion of new decorations 
and improvements which cost about $20,000. Seven 
memorial windows have been put in. The church celebrated 
also the second anniversary of its occupation of its new 
building and the first anniversary of the day when $60,000 
were raised to pay off its indebtedness. 

—Mr. Moody’s recent meetings in Auburn, N. Y., have 
been largely attended, and have been of great profit to 
many citizens of that town, in more senses than one. One 
of them is reported as saying: ‘“‘I will give $10, and my 
partner will do the same I know, to keep these meetings up 
a week longer. Mr. Moody draws to the town people who 
have money to spend. They come into our store with their 
Anburn friends, see some of our fine goods, and perhaps 
goods they have not seen at home, and we catch them for 
anywhere from $5 to $100. If they did not come with the 
intention of buying and have not funds, we ship the goods. 
The sale 1s sure, for in every instance we have received a 
draft two or three days afterward.” 

—A special meeting of the New York and Brooklyn Con 
gregational Association was announced to be heldin Plym- 
outh Church, Wednesday of this week, to commemorate 
the sixtieth anniversary of the installation of the Rey. Dr 
Edward Beecher in the Park Street Church, Boston. The 
services were to be continued during the afternoon and 
evening; addresses to be made by the Rey. Drs. Abbott, 
Kincaid, Barrows, and Lloyd. 

: THE WEST AND SOUTH, 

—A movement is on foot looking to the formation of a 
Congregatioval Club for Western Michigan, such as are in 
operation in larger cities of the East. The preliminary steps 
were taken at a meeting in Grand Rapids on Forefathers’ 
Day. 

—The Rev. Sam Jones has, it is said, chosen to accompany 
him in his work the Rev. Mr. E. O, Excell, of Chicago, who 
has had considerable success as a musical evangelist. 

—A new Congregational church was dedicated at Nunica, 
Mich., lately. 

—The Mississippi conference of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church which was held a week or twoago was 
addressed by the Rev. Dr. Wechsler, a Hebrew rabbi, who 
said: ‘‘I take an interest in everything which pertains to 
the welfare of the human race, and in everything that tend 
to improvement and righteousness. I do notcare by what 
church it is represented, for I consider every church a grea 








instrument to bring about that glorious time which our 
prophets and our sages have predicted, when God shall be 
acknowledged and true righteousness shall prevail all over 
the world; every church, by whatever name it may be called, 
I bid godspeed.”’ 

—The Congregational church at Otsego, Mich., will cele- 
brate its semi-centennial this month. 

—Two Episcopalians of Chicago have subscribed nearly 
one-third of the entire sum ($50,000) needed for the erection 
of a new stone church in Rockford, in that diocese. 

—A Congregational church has been organized in Wano, 
Kansas, with ten members. 

—Sunday, December 19, the First Baptist Church in Min 
neapolis dedicated its new sanctuary. The building cost 
$135,000, and is superior in its rich appointments to any 
other church building in the city. 

—A defection has occurred among the Friends in the 
State of Ohio which is likely to lead to separations among 
them. The extent to which some have deviated from the 
ancient testimonies of the Quakers may be judged from the 
fact that at the quarterly meeting at Greenwich, Onio, the 
special feature of interest was that in two of its meetings 
twenty persons—Quakers—were baptized with water by 
the Rev. Wiliiam Nicholson, a Quaker minister. Among 
those baptized were five Quaker ministers. Another iano- 
vation was the use of instrumental music, that of the organ, 
which is said to have added much to the interest of the 
meetings. 

—There are now 16,000 colored teachers in this broad 
land ; 1,000,000 pupils in the Southern States alone; 15,000 
in the male and female high schools, and 3,000,000 wor 
shipers in the churches. There are sixty normal schools, 
fifty colleges and universities, and twenty-five theologica! 
seminaries. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 








—E. C. Holman was installed pastor of the Center Church 
Haverhill], Mass., December 15 

—John A. Rowell, of Francestown, N. H., is called to the First 
Church, Brainard, Minn 

—J. E. Riggs, of East Rindge, N. 
Cal. 

—H. F. Peirce, of Warsaw, N.Y., has recelved acall tothe 
church at Painesville, O. 

—H. B. Hudson, of tbe Lewis Avenue Church, Brooklyn, N. Y . 
has resigned. 

—A. W. Williams, late of Denver, “ol., has been called to the 
F'rst Church of Cheyenne, Wash. Terr. 

—A. K. Gleason was ordained in Wells, Me., recently. 

—8. F. Drew, of Charleston, Vt., has accepted a call to MeIn 
doe’s Falls. 

—E.8. Curry, of Newberry, Mich., resigns and will go to 
Thayer, Mo. 

—Richard Wrench, of Maybee, Mich., has resigned. 

—A. H. Powelson, of the First Church, Woodbury, Conn , haa 
resigned. 

—J. H. Woodward, of Milton, Vt., died on December 12 at the 
age of seventy-seven. 

—William S. Palmer, D.D., of Norwich, Conn , declines his 
cail to San Francisco. 

—A. T. Burnell, of Steitacoom City, W. T., has accepted the 
principalship of the Southern Kansas Academy at Eureka. 

—J. M. Smith accepts a call to Madison, Minn. 

—The statement that E. R. Drake, of Northfield, Mass , accepts 
a call to West Rutland, Vt., is incorrect. 

—W. A. Lyman, of spring Valley, Minn., has resigned. 

—Charles Fifield has received a call from Reed’s Corners. 
aes 


H., is called to Manitou. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—William F. Matthews, of Pipestone, Minn., will supply the 
church at Parkville, Mo., he also having charge of the chapel 
exercises in Park Coilege. 

—Frank E. Miller, of Easton, Pa., has accepted a call to the 
First Church at Paterson, N. J. 

—P.M. Jamieson, of Buffalo, Minn., has been called to the 
Franklin Street Church, Lansing, Mich. 

—R. R. Marquis, of Chautauqua, N. Y., has been called to 
Dunbar, Pa. 

—The Central Church of Louisville, Ky., are urging their 
pastor, the Rev. W. C. Young, not to leave his present charge to 
accept the Presidency ot Center College, which has been offered 
him 

—W. C. West, of Homer, Ill., has deen called to Maroa. 

—R. M. Coulter, of Woodbine, Iowa, accepts a call to 

—Robert A. Mitchell died at Kansas, ILL, last week. 

Ambrose 8. Wight, of Milan, Mich., has been called to Read 
ing. 

—M. Van Lear, D.D., of Winchester, Ky., has resigned, 

—Thomas 8. Long has received a call to Dayton, N. J 


Walnut 


EPISCOPAL, 

—Charles Minnegerode, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Ric 
Va.. for many years, has resigned on account of old uge. 

—Alfred McClure bas resigned the assistant rectorship of the 
Churcb of the Mediator, Philadelphia, Pa., to accept 1! 
of chaplain of the Episcopal Hospital). 

—W. M. Walton, of Christ Church, Owasso, Mich.. accepts the 
rectorship of St Peter’s Uhurch, Pueblo, Col. 

—Elliot W. Bumstead, assistant rector of Trinity Church, Tren 
ton, N.J., has resigned on account of ill health, and wii, £0 to 
Calvary Church, Americus, Ga. 

—W. P. Brush, of St. John’s Church, Northampton, 
been elected rector of St. Paul’s Church, Jersey City. 

—James b. Wasson has entered upon his duties as assistant 
rector of Grace Church, N, Y. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—P. T. Pockman, of the Greenville Reformed Church {n Jersey 
City, N. J., has resigned to accept a call to New Brunswick. 

—A. Wormsur, of Ovustourg, Wis., has received a val! to the 
First Reformed Church of Grand Haven, Mich, 

—William Dugdale, lately a Unitarian mixister at Smith Mills 
Mass., was, after examination, ordained as pastor of tne Firet 
Baptist Church in Fali hiver, Mass., on December 17, . 

~J. H. Hedden, of Lexington, Ky., has received a call from 
the First Baptist Church at New Bedford, Mass. 

—A. N, Whitmarsh has been iuscalled as pastor of the Baptist 
church at Tacony, Pa. 

—Milton W. Coville, White Piains, N, Y., has r 
from the Second Baptist Church of Newport, KIN * 


hmond 


16 position 


Mass., has 
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SooKs AND Qutuors. 


ALASKA.’ 


The ‘‘ vast and varied ” misconception on the part of 
otherwise intelligent Americans as to Alaska, what it is, 
where it is, and what is its worth to our country, is 
something colossal and phenomenal. Those who have 
had the good fortune to visit the accessible portion of 
this land of wonders return filled with surprise at their 
own previous ignorance, and at the present lack of 
knowledge on the part of most whom they meet. Had 
the concentrated wisdom of the nation, in Congress 
assembled, learned more of the value of this compara- 
tively new acquisition, they would not have so neglected 
it that tc-day no man can acquire legal title to a foot of 
land except a mining claim, or legal right to cut a stick 
of timber or put up a sawmill. Therefore, such a book 
as this is timely, valuable, and full of interest. 

One-s!xth of our national domain fs comprised within 
the limits of Alaska. It is as large as all the region east 
of the Missicsipp! and north of the Gulf States. From 
Atter, the westernmost of the chain of Aleutian Islands, 
to San Francisco {s nearly 3 000 miles, or farther than 
from San Francieco to Eastport, Me. The exact central 
dividing line between the east and the west of our 
territory runs out in the Pac!fic Ocean, about forty miles 
west of the mouth of the Columbia River. Alaska, as 
regards its topography, its inhabitants, and its prod- 
ucts, falls naturally into three divisions: the Sitkan 
Archipelago, the Aleutian and Tribylov Islands, and the 
Yukon or Continental Region. 

The first is the land of the tourist, of glaciers and 
waterfalls and icebergs, of gold and lumber, of game 
and fish, of the most wonderful displays of creative 
power and exhaustiess wealth of scenery to be found in 
the world, and is as accessible as the Highlands of the 
Hudson. It is an archipelago of partly submerged 
mountain summits, from 3 000 to 20,000 feet in height 
above sea level, separated by channels often 200 fathoms 
deep, varying in width from half a mile to several 
miles, sometimes with marvelous turnings, and some- 
times as straight as a canal for a hundred miles. It is 
about 350 miles long, and from 25 to 100 miles wide, 
while the navigable channels would aggregate some 
thousands of miles. Says the author respecting this 
region : ‘‘ Certainly the scenery of this Venetian wilder- 
ness of Lower Alaska is wonderful and unrivaled ; the 
sounds, the gulfs, bays, fiords, and river estuaries are 
magnificent sheets of water, and the snow-capped peaks 
which spring abruptly from their mirrored depths give 
the ecene an ever-changing aspect. At places the ship 
seems to be really at sea, then she enters a canal whose 
lofty walls of syenite, slate, and granite shut out the 
light of cay, and againet which her rigging scrapes, and 
the passenger's hand may almost touch ; a hundred thou- 
sand sparkling streams fa!) in feathery cascades adown 
their mural heights, and impetuous streams beat them- 
selves into white foam as they leap into elther the eter- 
nal depths of the Pacific or its deep arms.” Twenty 
glaciers may be counted at once from the deck of the 
sieamer, and it is estimated that 5,000 exist between lat. 
50° and 60°. 

There is a remarkable system of inland navigation ex- 
tending for nearly 1 000 milies, from Tacoma, at the head 
of Puget Sound, to Glacier Bay, in lat. 59° N., and only 
three times In the whole trip is there any suggestion of 
the discomfort of “‘ rolling waves,” and that only for 
four or five hours in all. The rest of the voyage is as 
quiet as if it were on the Hudson or the Potomac. The 
steamers are comfortable, well officered, with a very 
good table, and make the round trip in a little ever 
three weeks ; and no trip in the world is so attractive 
to day. 

Next come the Aleutian Islands, stretching out nearly 
2000 miles toward Asia, with the Tribylov Islands 
some 250 miles north, the home of the fur seal, and the 
source of supply of all the sealskin sacques of the pres- 
ent day. Here Mr. Elliott spent a whole year in study 
ing seal life and the seal fisheries. The tax on the 
100,000 young male seals allowed to be killed each year 
has paid into the United States Treasury since 1870 
over $5,000,000, or more than 4} per cent. a year on the 
whole cost of the territory ever since it was acquired. 
Our author estimates the whole number of seals visiting 
these two little islands, St. Paul having an area of only 
thirty-three square miles, and St. George of twenty- 
seven, during the season of 1873 at 4,700,000; while, 
contrary to the almost universal habit of exterminat- 
ing all animals of value, these are so carefully cared 
for that the number is steadily increasing. Says 
Mr. Elliott : “I stood on the Tolstol sand-dunes one 
aft-rnoon, toward the middle of July, and had under 
my ey-s, in a straightforward sweep from my feet 
to Zapsdine, a million and a half seals of all ages 
spread out in their hauling grounds. The ‘rookeries’ 
across the bay, though plainly in sight, were so crowded 








1 Our Arctic Province; Alaska and the Seal Islands. By Henry 
W. Elilott, New Yors ; Charles Scribner’s Sons, $4.50.) 





that they looked exactly as I have seen surfaces appear 
upon which bees had swarmed.” The detalls given 
respecting their curious domestic arrangements, strongly 
resembling those of Salt Lake Clty, and the manner of 
herding and driving the destined victims as if they were 
a fiock of sheep, are curfous in the extreme. 

The third division of Alaska is the Continental Region, 
traversed by the Yukon Rlver, and extending to Point 
Barrow. Of this we have had descriptions from Dall, 
Schwatka, and others. It is a dreary waste of tundras 
and snow-clad mountains, dominated by frost and snow 
in winter, and rendered almost uninhabitable by moe- 
quitoes in summer. 

Besides the seal interest, this book describes in glow- 
ing terms the furs, the gold mines, the wonderful 
abundance of salmon and other fish, and the inexhaust- 
ible wealth of timber covering the mountains from the 
sea level to the snow line. Despite some carelessness 
and other faults of style, the book is reliable, readable, 
full of information, and as fascinating as any of Jules 
Verne’s stories. It would be hard to find a better book 
for family or social reading during the coming winter. 

Every good citizen should know more of this wonder- 
land of our country. 


THE TEXT OF HISTORY.’ 


In order ‘‘ to promote in some degree & more accurate 
knowledge of American History,” Mr. Howard W. 
Preston, a graduate of Brown University in 1883, has 
brought together in book form a number of documents 
illustrative of American history. Such a collection 
must include, as a matter of course, the Declaration of 
Independence, the Articles of Confederation, and the 
Constitution of the United States. To leave these out 
would be like leaving the Ten Commandments and a 
few other important passages out of the Bible. They 
are very well known, and can be easily found elsewhere, 
but must be inserted in the collection for the sake of 
completeness. In addition to these documents, one 
finds, in proper chronological order, not only the more 
important colonial charters—Virginia, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Connecticut, Rbode Island, and Georgla— 
but also the New England Articies of Confederation 
(1648), the Treaty of Peace (1783), the Northwest Ordi- 
nance (1787), the Virginia snd Kentucky Resolutions, 
and the Emancipation Proclamation. Too much can- 
not be sald of the value to students in American his- 
tory of having these documents immediately at hand 
in convenient form for reference. Most of them can 
be found in the larger libraries of the country, if one 
knows where to look for them ; but every teacher with- 
out access to a large library will find this collection 
a help in his classes, and every advanced student will 
want a copy for himself. The larger works on Amer- 
ican history do not contain the txt of these docu- 
ments, and it is, perhaps, safe to say that many stu- 
dents and teachers of American history have never 
seen as many of the texts as are collected in this vol- 
ume, It is not enough to say of them that they 
“ certainly contain good reading,” a remark that a 
good lady once made upon the Revised Version. In- 
deed, it may be said of them that they are the Script- 
ures of American history, and must be searched if the 
student know. 

In addition to the documents already named are sev- 
eral that one would not expect to find after he had read 
the title of the book and before he had read the table of 
contents. These are the ‘‘ Mayflower” Contract, Penn’s 
Plan of Union and Franklio’s Pian of Union, the Vir- 
ginia Bill of Rights (1776), the Alien and Sedition Laws, 
the Ordinance of Secession (1860), and the South Caro- 
lina Declaration of Independence (1860). These docu- 
ments are of the kind more frequently read about than 
read, and, being found in this volume, they will be read 
by many who would never find them otherwise. Each 
of the documents in the books is prefaced by an ex- 
planatory note containing references to the volume and 
page of large works, such as Bancroft and Hildreth, or of 
special works, in which comments upon the document 
may be found. Short quotations from these works are 
sometimes given. Mr. Preston may be congratulated 
upon the admirable brevity of these introductory notes, 
which extend in few cases over a page in length. 

The sins of the book are sins of omission, not of com- 
mission. Washington’s Farewell Address, a document 
of greater importance than several found in the collec- 
tion (the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions for instance, 
and the South Carolina Declaration of Independence), is 
omitted. Lack of space and the desire not to have a 
bulky volume probably influenced the compiler in his 
choice of documents from the period since the adoption 
of the Constitution. In admitting several documents, 
however, from the period of the Civil War, the briefest 
and the best of all, viz, Mr. Lincoln’s address at the 
dedication of the Gettysburg cemetery, is also omitted. 
The same desire to select brief documents seems to have 
excluded all of those important papers concerning slav- 


1 Documents Illustrative of American History, 1606-1863. , With 
Introduction and References by Howard W. Preston. (New 
York; G, P, Putnam’s Sons.) 








ery which mark the longest perlod of our national his- 
tory, such as the Missouri Compromise B!ll and the 
Fugitive Slave Law; while nothing is found which 
shows the relations of the United States to other 
countries after the Treaty of Peace of 1783. Tae 
documents illustrative of American history may be 
divided into. two serfes: first, those previous to 
the adoption of the Constitution, with Washington’s 
Farewell Address ; and, second, {nose relating to slavery, 
leading to the last amendments of the Constitution, with 
those relatiag to the affairs between the United States 
and other countries, This second series is scarcely 
treated at all in the book under consideration, althouch 
the title-page includes the documents between 1606-1863. 
These later documents are no less valuable than the 
earller ones, and there remains an opportunolty for Mr. 
Preston, or some one else, to bring them before the 
public in a second volume. 

The following from Mr. Preston’s preface will show 
his motive in compiling the documents : 

‘In his inaugural lecture at Oxford, October, 1834, 
Professor Fresman declared that the historical professor 
‘ must ever bear in mind himself, and ever strive to impress 
on the minds of others, that the most ingenious and most 
eloquent of modern historical discourses can, after all, be 
nothing more than a comment on a text.’ A conviction of 
this truth was the incentive to this work.”’ 

This declaration by Professor Freeman is worthy dis- 
cussion in this connection if there were space for it. 
The text certainly must be very inclusive—old stone 
hatchets, bones, art treasures, customs, institutions; 
almost everything, in fact, that human life in former 
times has handed down to us. But the question arises, 
What did Thucydides have for a text in writing his 
famous history of the Peloponnesian War? Or what 
would a historian of Gettysburg, who was also an eye- 
witness of the battle, have for a text upon which to 
comment? Ultimately, is there any text in history 
except character? It must suffice here to say that teach- 
ers and students of American history will be grateful to 
Mr. Preston for as much of the printed text as he has 
given them. 


UNIVERSALISM IN AMERICA.' 


Thirty years have passed since Dr. Eddy began to 
collect material for his work. In those years he has 
seen great changes in the denomination in which he 
works 80 loyally and with such deserved honors In his 
first volume the stery is told of the planting of Univer- 
salism in America, and of its varied fortunes to the close 
of the last century. The present volume continues the 
history to the present year. 

Appended to the history is a very valuable bibli- 
ography. It gives a list of no less than 2,278 books, 
pamphlets, sermons, in which Universalism is attacked 
or defended, and will be of very great service to all those 
who may wish to study minutely the progress of the 
Universalist system of faith. 

Dr. Eddy gives interesting accounts of the early de- 
fenders of the faith. He shows their earnestness, obsta- 
cles, and heroic persistence. It isa story of small be- 
ginnings under reproach and ridicule, of preaching in 
court-houses, dwellings, and by the waysides. In 
Georgia the early preachers were called ‘‘ hell redemp- 
tioners.” In New Orleans at first the Mayor forbade 
all preaching unless it was given from the deck of some 
ship. Much space is given to the controversy concern- 
ing future punishment—the Restorationist controversy. 
Hosea Ballou, who, by his treatise on the Atonement 
and his preaching, had converted nearly all of the Uni- 
versalist clergy from Trinitarianism to Unitarianism, 
was supposed to hold the doctrine that all sin and 
punishmert are confined to this life. Against this 
belief an earnest protest was raised. Thomas Whitte- 
more in advocacy, and Adin Ballou in opposttion, 
were the ‘‘ Hotspurs” of the great debate. Harsh 
words were uttered on both sides. Recrimination 
followed recrimination. A secession occurred in Au- 
gust, 1831, when the ‘‘ Massachusetts Assoclation of 
Universal Restorationists” was formed. Not all the 
“ Restorationists” of the body joined. Hosea Ballou, 
second, nephew of ‘*‘ Father Ballou,” and afterward the 
firat President of Tufts College, stoutly opposed the 
secession. So did many other prominent clergy. In a 
comparatively few years the whole body was committed 
to the doctrine of future limited punishment. Nor did 
Hosea Ballou himself ever desire to give great promi 
nence to what seemed to him to be the teaching of the 
Scriptures. Dr. Eddy’s account is so full of the early 
years that, with regret, he was compelled to condense 
greatly the history from 1821 to 1881. He shows the 
gradual growth of the General Convention, which ia 
1865 became the governing body of the denomination. 
He tells the story of the Centenary in 1870. He relates 
the history of the Historical Society and the General 
Reform Association, and tells of the preaching of Uni- 
versalism and the present condition of churches in tne 
many States of the Union where Universalism has now 
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established itself; the starting of Sunday-schools in 
Philadelphia, at first unsectarian ; the origin of Chil- 
dren’s Sunday; the history of Tufts College, and St. 
Lawrence University, and Brechtel College, and Lom- 
bard University, and the various acad smfes— Westbrook 
in Maine, Dean in Massachusetts, Fort Plain in New 
York, and others. In a word, his patient, careful 
labors have given a work in which all students can find, 
or will be led to find, a!l available information concern- 
ing the origin, the growth, and the present condition 
snd prosperity of the Universalist denomination. In 
such a work hecould not, of course, stop to tell the story 
of the learned Hosea Ballou second, the brilliant Starr 
King, the apostle of education, A. D. Mayo, or the won- 
derful orator, E. H. Chapin. 

In numerous works the story of the lives of these 
men and other workers, such as Bacon, Brooks, Stacy, 
and Fisher, have been ably told, but we regret that Dr. 
Eddy’s pages could not tell more of the story of the 
later days of growth and power. The history ends with 
these words: ‘‘ The seal of denominational disappro- 
bation was put upon all attempts to eliminate the super- 
natural element from the Christlan records, and an 
earnest and unambiguous deliverance was made that the 
Universalist Church bows to the Lordship of Jesus 
Christ, and accepts his religion as a revelation from 
God. One abidiog growth dates from the time of our de- 
velopment of organized power—the adoption of a polity 
that holds preachers and laymen in loyalty to the 
Church, in unity of effort for planting and sustaining 
its institutions. Within less than twoscore years we 
have made our resi, our Jasting, gains. Our churches, 
our conventions, our schools and colleges—all our de- 
nominational interests—attest healthy growth; while 
the central truth proclaimed by the fathers grows more 
dear to us, and Protestant Christians generally haste to 
share the blessing.” 





Vexed Questions in Theology : A Series of Essays. By James 
Freeman Clarke. (Boston: George H. Ellis.) Some of 


these essays are sermons, some are not. One which bears 
the title “‘The Hercules and the Wagoner of To-day ; or, 
State Help vs. Self-Help,” is a crisp statement of a problem 
in economic science, and has no theological significance 
whatever. But all are good. In a volume of 250 pages 
there are fifteen ajdresses on a variety of topics, most of 
which are vehemently debated in the theplogical contro- 
versies ef the day. We notice two or three as having 
already appeared in the form of Unitarian tracts. Dr. 
Clarke is himself rarely vehement. His utterances are 
usually calm and judicial in tone, as befits the scholar. 
There is winsomeness, sweetness, breadth of view, on every 
page. In greater degree than many Unitarian writers, he 
is able to place himself at the point of outlook held by the 
orthodox believer, and, in the main, the orthodox concep- 
tion of New Testament truth is accurately and candidly 
stated. It may be remarked, however, that Dr. Clarke’s 
catholicity is so wide that he is not always able to interpret 
a class of minds with whom, as with Calvin, a premise and 
a conclusion must be followed at every hazard, though they 
lead to opinions harsh and rigid in the extreme. Perhaps 
the most noticeable essay in the book is the first, which 
treats of ‘‘ The Five Points of Calvinism and the Five Points 
of the New Theology.” The latter are thus enumerated : 
(1) The fatherhood of God ; (2) the brotherhood of man ; 
(3) the leadership of Jesus; (4) salvation by character ; 
(5) the continuity of human development in all worlds. It 
must be confessed that these are an improvement upon the 
five points which children counted so glibly upon the ends 
of their fingers in early New England history ; but it may 
still be fairiy questioned whether they leave room for the 
play of that subtle mysticism of faith which is inseparable 
from the contents of the New Testament. All that is said 
under each of these five statements is true and helpful ; but 
the query is, whether enough is said to complete the circuit 
of Christian doctrine. In another essay, however, ‘* The Old 
and New Ideas Concerning the Divinity of Jesus,’’ matter 
is added that enriches the contents of the essay whose lead- 
ing propositions we have set forth. Here Dr. Clarke argues, 
and strongly, against what he calls the metaphysical view 
of the divinity of Jesus, and shows clearly how the inter- 
minable discussions about substance and essence have 
obscured the plain and helpful truth of the Apostle’s words, 
*‘ God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” 
The language of Mozoomdar might serve as an approxi- 
mate text for this discourse: ‘‘ My aspiration has been, not 
to speculate about Christ, but to be what Jesus tells us all 
to be.’”? In what the author terms “ The Moral View of 
Christ’s Divinity,”” by which he means the manifestation 
of the character of God in him, thus commanding our love 
and obedience, there is disclosed, in his opinion, the essen- 
tial and permanent ground of Christian union. And the 
progressive and reverent thought of to-day reiterates this 
opinion. 





The Reformation in England, by Canon George G, Perry 
(New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), is the first volame 
in the series of ‘‘Epochs of Church History.”” The series 
itself may be said to correspond in the ecclesiastical realm to 
the “‘ Epochs in History,” published by the Scribners, in the 
political realm. The scheme is excellent, and we hope to 
see its promise fulfilled. It is fairly well arranged so as to 
give in successive epochs a tolerably comprehensive though 
not connected account of the development of the Chris- 
tian Church. The arrangement might have been improved. 
The English Reformation may be roughly described as a 
threefold movement : political, or the liberation of England 
from Papal control ; ecclesiastical, or the change in doctrine, 





government, and ritual in the church itself; and moral, 
or the change in the character of the people. The volame 
before us deals almost wholly with the second of these 
aspects of the English Reformation. If it is the least im- 
portant, it is also the one which has been least fully treated 
in popular histories, so that this volume supplements rather 
than duplicates what the ministerial reader will be apt to 
find already in his library. Wedo not profess to be familiar 
with the ear-marks of church parties, or to tell at a glance the 
thought of High Church, Low Church, and Broad Church ; 
but we judge this book to be written by a High Churchman ; 
by one, at all events, who approves the Prayer-Book of 
Edward VI., and shows small sympathy with the “ fiercely 
Protestant’ spirit which subsequently demanded an aban- 
donment of images, candles, vestments, and other outward 
symbols of the Roman faith. But, on the whole, ths book 
appears to be candid if not wholly impartial in spirit, and 
to be, at all events, quite free from that unreasoning Papa!- 
phobia which destroys the utility because the real truth- 
fulness of so many Protestant histories of this general 
epoch. If it leans at all, as we think it does, it is toward a 
large allowance for the ritual and doctrine of the old-time 
church. It isdefective in not making it clear that from the 
days of St. Patrick there had always been an Anglo-Catho- 
lic element in England which was never truly Roman, and 
acknowledged allegiance to the Bishops of Rome always 
under protest and with much reservation. The Reformation 
did not originate even with Wyckliffe, still less with Henry 
VIIL.; it only awoke then. Thespirit of it was always alive 
in the heart of England from the time of the Christian 
missions that antedated the existence of a papacy. That 
surely Mr. Perry should have advised his readers in his in- 
troductory chapter. ltis hinted at, but quite inadequately, 
in his closing chapter. But as an ecclesiastical history of 
the Reformation it is a useful, compact, and candid mono- 
graph. 


Joseph the Prime Minister. By the Rey. William Taylor, 
D.D., LL.D. (New York : Harper & Brothers.) Dr. Taylor 
may well have hesitated, as he says he did, to touch that 
exquisite story, which was the favorite of our childhood, 
lest he should dim its beauty or destroy its charm. And his 
readers and hearers may congratulate themselves and him 
on his success. Perhaps no merely human character in the 
Bible would present so many points of interest to his congre- 
gation as this. And he has dealt diligently with them all. 
He is intensely occupied with the relation of this life which 
he is studying, to the common sentiments, duties, and 
opportunities of those to whom he speaks. He does not 
neglect the questions raised by scholars either in his pre- 
vious study or his pulpit treatment, but he spends no un- 
necessary time over them. He does not confuse his hear- 
ers with details. He informs them of the difficulties, rea] 
and supposed, and suggests explanations which he regards 
as satisfactory, but he does not plague them with processes 
of investigation and argument, important in their place, 
and interesting to those sufficiently equipped, but neither 
interesting nor useful for homiletical ends. And Dr. Taylor 
is bent on that use of the narrative which will tell most 
immediately on the Christian experience and character of 
his people. He is, above all, practical. One misses the 
lighter touch of the imagination and the deeper tone of 
prolonged spiritual meditation. The author speaks as one 
in whom the common sentiments of family and kindred, 
and the inevitable lot of man, are strong, and the executive 
energies urgent. It is through these that he interprets the 
history. The thought is, for the most part, quite obvious, 
and the dress plain, but everywhere is felt the earnest 
grasp upon the difficulties, dangers, and privileges of young 
and old now. Like his other volumes, this tends to exalt 
this mode of preaching. Not every one can safely attempt 
the task which the minister of the Broadway Tabernacle has 
so successfully accomplished. But his books area great 
encouragement and stimulus to the effort, and enhance our 
confidence in God’s Word, as the discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. The present volume ought to fol- 
low the preceding ones into a wide use among Christian 
people in Bible study and for personal reading. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


James M. Whiton, Ph.D., is well known to all interested 
in educational matters as an experienced and successful 
classical teacher. In Siz Weeks’ Preparation for Reading 
Cesar, he has prepared‘ an admirable condensation of 
essential grammatical principles necessary to be understood 
by the young pupil as an introduction to the study of Cassar. 
In fact, everything for which a grammar needs to be con- 
sulted is here except the paradigms. It is said by those who 
have used the volume that from three to six months’ time is 
saved to young beginners without cost to thoroughness or 
sacrifice of essentials. (Boston: Ginn & Co,)——Another 
preparatory book from the same publishers is The Begin- 
ner’s Latin Book, by W. C. Collar and M. G. Daniell, both 
principals of well-known classical schools. It isa simple 
and well-arranged introduction to the study of Latin, and 
contains easy selections for translation from several au- 
thors, as well as an outline of the general principles of syn- 
tax, accompanied by paradigms, vocabularies, etc.——Eliza 
A. Bowen’s Astronomy by Observation (New York : D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) is remarkably successful in preserving to the 
student an intelligible, simple, and fascinating view of ele- 
mentary astronomy. As the title indicates, the book deals, 
not with the pure mathematics of the study, but with the 
practical side—the motions, appearance, measurement, and 
magnitude of constellations, stars, and planets. It is the 
ontcomeof actual school work, and can be safely commended 
to teachers and to private students of the beautiful 
science.——Professor Alexander Winchell’s Walks and Talks 
in the Geological Field has been added to the list of required 
books for the Chautauqua course, Professor Winchell finds 





the material for these pleasing talks on popular science in 
the familiar objects before the very door of the reader, and 
extends the observations by walks to the near-by lakes, 
torrents, valleys, and mountains. No one, unless it 
be the late Charles Kingsley, has a happier tuuch in 
this kind of work than the present auther. Lee & Shepard 
send us & new and revised edition of Albert F. Blalsdell’s 
Study of the English Classics, of which we have previously 
spoken with high praise, and which has become a standard 
text-book on its subject, very widely adopted by educators. 
——aA s2omewhat similar book is the Outline Sketch of English 
Literature by Professor Henry A. Beers, of Yale, which has 
been added to the required books on the Chantauqua course, 
The title is a little misleading, in that the book confines itself 
to belles-lettres, but in this particular field Mr. Beers is at 
his best, and it is remarkable to note how minute and yet 
broad criticism he has woven into this brief outline sketch. 
For what one may call a bird's-eye view of the English drama, 
poetry, and lighter prose, which shall yet not be a mere dry 
compendium of facts and names, we know of’nothing better 
thau this little book.—Practical Zodlogy, by B. P. Colton 
(Boston : D. C. Heath & Co.), is a practical handbook to aid 
pupils in the study and description of various forms of ani- 
mal life. It contains minute directions for the actual work— 
mounting, dissecting, collecting, etc.—and is full of sugges 
tions that will incite the pupil to original investigation, which 
is, after all, the only way of studying natural science. —— 
Mrs. N. L. Knox-Heath has prepared a second part to her 
Elementary Lessons in English, the former volume of which 
was warmly received by teachers. Part Second aims to de- 
scribe the parts of speech and show how to use them correct- 
ly. The method is progressive, the definitions simple, and the 
quotations for example and illustration well chosen. (Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co.)—— Mistakes in Writing English, and How to 
Avowd Them, by Marshall T. Bigelow (Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard), contains in condensed form a zreat deal of informa- 
tion and instruction as regards errors commonly made in 
writing and speaking English. The illustrations have been 
selected from a great many sources, and, among other things, 
serve to show that even the bes! writers are not infallible 
in their use of English. The matter is well arranged, and 
the points upon which instruction is desired can be readily 
found.——We have received two or three volumes on the 
general subject of elocution and oratory, of which the most 
important is that entitled A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory, by Thomas A. and William Hyde (New York: Fow- 
ler & Wells). We are inclined to think that the theoretical 
part of this book is pushed rather too far, but the practical 
instruction given is excellent and novel. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


—lIt is said that more than 140,000 copies of General Lew 
Wallace’s ‘‘ Ben-Hur ’’ have been sold. 

—It is announced that the biography of Oliver P. Morton, 
of Indiana, edited by his son, will be issued before long. 

—At his Brighton retreat, where he has been living for 
some time, Mr. Herbert Spencer is engaged upon his auto- 
biography. Considerable progress is understood to have 
been made with the work already. 

—The publication of the biography of Darwin by his son, 
which has been on Murray’s list of announcements for 
some time, has been postponed for a little—probably until 
a more favorable date after the holiday season. 

—S8ir G. W. Cox, the mythologist, is soon to publish a life 
of the late Bishop Colenso, which he wrote at the request of 
the family of the deceased prelate, and wh'ch will contain 
much curious information in regard to his sarly life. 

—The publishers of Webster’s Dictionary have added to 
the unabridged edition a pronouncing gazetteer, which 
contains over 25,000 titles, describing countries, cities, and 
towns in all parts of the world. It adds 100 pages to the 
work. 

—In the poem which gives the title to Lovd Tennyson’s 
new volume occur two lines that refer to the poet’s son, 
Lionel Tennyson. They are to be put on the tablet erected 
to his memory at Freshwater, and are as follows: 

* Truth, for Truth is Truth, he worshiped, being true as he was 
brave. 

Good, for Good is Good, he followed, yet he looked beyond 

the grave."’ 

—The Boston correspondent of the ‘‘ Critic,’”” Mr. W. H, 
Rideing, tells an interesting story about publication in this 
country of the stories attributed to Bertha M. Clay. It 
seems that the New York publishers first invented this name 
for the author, having purchased the right of American 
publication from her English publisher, who put forth the 
stories under a different name. The lady who wrote 
the stories died several years ago. But new stories by Bertha 
M. Clay are constantly appearing, and apparently the 
readers recognize no difference. ‘As I know,’ says Mr. 
Rideing, ‘‘ that she left no completed work behind her, I 
wonder who it is that still carries on the business.” 

—The ‘Atlantic Monthly ”’ in its current issue is distinctly 
lighter in character than is its wont—presumably in recog- 
nition of the general spirit of the holiday festivities. Two 
new serials are bagun, one by Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. 
Aldrich in collaboration, the other by Marion Crawford. 
Both already display strength and originality. The short 
story by Margaret Vandegrift called ‘‘The King Who 
Went Out Governing’ is unique in its central idea and 
extremely clever in i!s execution, A short story by E. M. 
Bacon is also decidedly above the average magazine tale in 
point of ingenuity. Outside of the fiction there are several] 
emphatically readable articles, of which we should rank the 
fourth of P. G. Hamerton’s admirable papers on ‘“ French 
and English,” and Agnes Repplier’s delightful talk about 
** What Children Read,’’ as the most enjoyable. Mr. G. F. 
Parsons makes # vigorous attack on “The Saloon in 
Society "—another evidence of the tendency of the thought 
of the day on this subjcet. 


—————— 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


———_— 


PIECE-WORK. 
To the Editors of The Christian Unton: 

Some weeks ago there appeared in The Christian 
Union a statement that there had been a strike among 
Tiffany’s employees on account of the introduction of 
plece-work, and also a query as to what reason the 
strikers could have for such a course. The writer is 
unacquainted with the particulars of the case in ques- 
tion, but opposition to the introduction of plece-work is 
not an unusual thing in the histery of labor agitation, 
nor has it always been without reasonable grounds. The 
result aimed at by the adoption of piece-work is in- 
creased production. This is generally attained ina 
marked degree, but does not necessarily involve increased 
esrnings on the part of the laborer. 

Professor Hadley, in the first report of the Connecti- 
cut Bureau of Labor Statistics, perceives this possibility. 
In speaking of the effect of the introduction of plece- 
work on laborers he says : “‘ Their object is to increase 
the product as much as possible in a given amount of 
time, each man desiring to make his own wages as 
greatas possible. The result is that they increase the 
quantity of goods without regard to their quality, and 
enable or force the company to reduce piece-work prices, 
so that the wages which each man can earn are soon 
brought down to the old level, if not worse. This fs 
simply the modern competitive system brought home to 
each man individually. It stimulates a man’s energy to 
the utmost, and yet puts him in a position where some- 
body else generally gets the benefit of that stimulus. 
Piece-work is a moral force which corresponds to 
machinery as a physical force. They both increase the 
laborer’s efficiency, while they often ciminish his share 
in the product. Thus, during this century, the English 
trades-unions have in some instances opposed the {ntro- 
duction of plece-work for the same reasons that the 
introduction of machinery was earlier resisted. 

Plece-work, again, is apt to induce laborers to overstrain 
themselves in their desire to increase their wages. We 
are told in the report of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for 1875 that the inquiry of a distin- 
guished physician in one of the principal cotton factory 
cities of the State brought out the fact that nearly one- 
third more came under his professional observation from 
the plece-workers than from the dsy-workers. These 
are results which we might naturally expect from the 
introduction of plece-work where the system is carried 
out with fairness and mutual consideration on the part 
of employer and employed. But fairness and mutual 
consideration are not always tobe found. All through 
the history of labor agitation we meet constant com- 
plaints that where plece-work prevails the employer 
regulates the price so that the quickest workmen can 
earn fair wages, and those of lees strength and ability 
are forced to overwork, and even then can obtain no 
satisfactory return for theirlabor. If perchance their 
earnings should increase beyond the usual amount, the 
rate per plece is immediately lowered, and they must 
work still harder than before for the old allowance. 

A sewing woman in a letter to the Baltimore “‘ Sun” 
of March 16, 1886, affirms that ‘‘ our boss has sald more 
than once if a girl makes five dollars a week he will 
either discharge her or cut down her wages, as it would 
be a bad example to others to make five dollars a week ;” 
and the writer is informed on reliable authority that 
where plece-work prevails in the town of Pullman, IIli- 
nois, it is a well understood fact that a workman will 
not be allowed to earn more than a certain amount. 

In this way also there may be discrimivation in favor of 
the rapid as opposed to the slow but perhaps better work- 
man. In the report of the Industrial Remuneration Con- 
ference of 1885, Mr. N. G. Bunn, in speaking of plece- 
work in the plano trade, says: ‘‘Imevery shop there 
were slow workmen and quick workmen, and very 
often the slow workmen turned out the best work, but 
frequently the time of the quick workman was adopted 
as the criterion by which the price was fixed. The nat. 
ural consequence was that the slow workmen went to 
the wali.” 

These fllustrations show that in many instances plece- 
work has been used merely as a bait to stimulate the 
laborer to increased exertion, while the employer took 
good care that the expected reward should be well be- 
yond his reach ; and we can understand that the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ Accordarbeit, Mordarbeit !” (plece-work, death- 
work !), which describes the fatal effect of plece-work 
upon the white laborers of Demerara, ss set forth by 
Count Gortz, is not without truth. 

Connected with plece-work, sometimes in name and 
often in fact, has been that moral and economic curse 
known as the “‘ sweating” system. It is not intended to 
imply that the connection between the two is at all a 
necessary one, but merely to show as a matter of fact 
teat the contract system in ite worst form has been 
associated with piece-work, which of itself might cause 
the workingmen to regard the Jatter with distrust. Nor 
is it the purpose of this letter to condemn payment by 
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the piece, and still less the principle upon which it is 
based, but simply to point out that the introduction of 
plece-work where it has not previously existed may 
oftentimes result to the disadvantage of those laborers 
most immediately interested ; and that their opposition 
is not necessarily either baseless or irrational. 


Henry B. GARDNER. 
Jouns LlopKins UNIVERSITY. 


SOME SENSIBLE INTERPRETATIONS. 


There is a literalness, too, In some of the interpre- 
tion or explanation of Scripture narrative, which would 
be amusing !f it were not so misleading and painful. 
One, writing chiefly for children, says: ‘‘ Lot’s wife 
looked back and was turned into salt,” which, of course, 
would, to the child’s fancy, convey the idea of a white 
statue. ‘‘I always thought so,” said a child, ‘‘till it 
was explained tome.” Now, why not say that ‘‘ salt” 
does not always mean table salt—that salts are of 
various kinds ? Lot’s wife was overtaken by the vol- 
canic rhower of ashes and salts which had caused the 
destruction of the cities, and perished where she stood. 
The remains of fugitives from Pcmpelil show how it 
could have occurred. So in the case of Samson and 
the slaughter of the Philistines, ‘‘ heaps upon heaps.” 
When he thirsted, a fountain was found or broke forth 
in ‘‘ Lehi,” the place of the jawbone, notin the jaw- 
bone itself, as it {s often rendered. So the children 
who mocked Elisha are painted as I!ttle Innocent, curly- 
haired children, instead of being, as they probably 
were, the roughs or ‘‘street-boys” of the place, such 
as are found in every city. It has been suggested, 
though not proved, that some were water-carriers, and 
that when the prophet healed the fountain of bad 
water, he gave the people a better supply and so 
interfered with their business 

Let u: spare the “little children” the terror of the 
bears. It is common enough to speak of Christ’s driv- 
ing the money-changers out of the Temple courts, as if 
in his zeal, he used the small whip to force men out, and 
that he was actuated by a holy zeal and indignation. 
But we are struck with his justice and mercy in the case. 
‘‘He overthrew the tables of the money-changers,” 
**he drove all ont of the Temple, both the sheep and 
the oxen,” and sald to them that sold doves, ‘‘ take these 
things hence,” etc. The owners of the animals could 
easily follow them ; the doves, for offerings (‘‘a pair of 
turtle doves or two young pigeons”), might take to 
flight ; 20 to their owners he said, ‘‘ Take these things 
hence.” Here was zeal, and yet a true regard to the 
rights of men, even when they were breaking the law 
and profaning the courts of the Temple. 

Whatever may be said of the advantages of the pres- 
ent system of chopped and fragmentary Scripture 
lessons, it is to be hoped that the time will come when 
older classes will get some idea of the order and conti- 
nulty of the Scripture history. We need to learn ‘‘ The 
Book” as a book and not a collection of fragments. 

DEBORAH. 


“ CONGREGATIONALIST”’ PLEASE COPY. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 


DgaRk Srrs,—I notice that Dr. Magoun in the ‘“‘ Ad- 
vance” and the ‘‘ Pacific” takes the ground that the 
Blatchford Resolution as amended by him did not con- 
template the calling of a council in any case during the 
present year. What, then, I would ask, is the meaning 
of Dr. Magoun’s words, “‘As one member of the Board, 
I should not object to the Prudential Committee trying a 
few experiments of this sort”? As reported in ‘‘ The 
Great Debate,” Dr. Magoun’s second speech stands as an 
unbroken paragraph; but, as 1 remember it (and I was 
on the platform, only a few feet from the speakers), this 
remark was in reply to a question whether the amend- 
ment aimed to shut off all action until after the next meet. 
tng. Tothis question Dr. Magoun replied, “ As a mem- 
ber of the Board, I should not object to the Prudential 
Committee trying a few experiments of the sort.” This 
was received spparently as a satisactory aesurance that 
the Blatchford Resolution remained practically un- 
changed, and so it was passed unanimously. Surely 
ohers who were present can testify to the correctness or 
incorrectness of the above, Faithfully yours, 

; A Missronary. 

(Ourcorrespondent’s recollection of the facts is correct. 
His question is referred to the ‘‘ Congregationalist ” and 
“ Advance.”—Eps. C. U.] 











FACT AND RUMOR. 


It is estimated that there are 325.570 telephones in 
this country. Nine years ago there were only 870. 





In one of the French echools there {s a natural 
magnet which is capable of lifting four times its own 
weight. 

A monthly paper called *‘ The Cementarian” is pub- 


lished in Buffalo, N. Y., to advocate a system of burial 
in cement. 














A pastor in the outskirts of Boston finds that for the 
last few Sabbaths, since the closing of the drug stores, 
the penny collections in his Sabbath-school have in- 
creased by about a dollar a Sabbath.—[Boston Congre- 
gationalist. 


A Krupp gun weighing 121 tons was shipped a few 
days ago at Antwerp for Spezzla. It is the largest 
cannou that has ever been made. Extensive orders 
have lately been executed in Krupp’s works for the 
Italian Government. 

The number of banks in different States varies greatly. 
Thus, in Arkansas, with seventy-seven counties, there 
are only fourteen banks, while in Kansas, with elghty- 
seven counties, each county haga bank. It should be 
remembered in this connection, however, that Kansas 
has 80,000 square miles more territory than the other 
State, and over 450,000 more population. 


A Chicago policeman reports that the other night, 
while he was chasing a burglar, the fellow suddenly fe’), 
as though he had been shot, and lay unconsctfous, 
bleeding from a wound on the head made bya big 
Icicle that had fallen on him as he ran. He was carried 
to the police station, where his first words were : 
*“ What do you want to shoot a fellow for?” He did 
not know what hit him. 





According to a German geographer, the average 
height of Europe may be estimated at 974 feet. 
Switzerland shows the greatest mean helght—v!z , 6 624 
feet—and the Netherlands the least, or 31. Interme- 
diate are Spain and Portugal, 2298; Austria, 1.698 : 
Italy, 1.696; France, 1 292; British Islands, 714; Ger- 
many, 701; Russia, 548; Denmark, 115—these figures 
being given, of course, approximately. 


Paper bottles were patented in America in 1883 
Their sale was not extensive at first, but now that Euro 
pean patente have been secured, covering nearly all 
fields of probable competition, the controllers of the 
patents, we are informed, intend to manufacture the 
bottles in large quantities. In the item of freight 
alone they will effect a saving of one-third Jess weight 
than the glass or stone ware, and are, on the whole, less 
Mable to breakage.—[ Journal of Commerce. 


A Superintendent of Mails says that the so-called 
business hand gives the post officials a great deal of 
trouble. ‘It is,” he declares, ‘‘ nearly as troublesome 
as the flliterate hand. If method, promptness, and 
accuracy are essential to success in business, then a 
business hand, taken In an,’ sense, should be unam- 
biguous and of such a nature as to admit of no doubt 
whatever. Instead of that, we find only the first letter 
or two legible, and the remaining ones supplied by a 
mere scraw].” 


A Springfield newspaper says that when Colonel Jones 
(now Lfeutenant-Governor of this State) marched his 
regiment into Boston on the way to Baltimore, in the 
beginning of the War of the Rebellion, they were enter- 
tained at Faneuil Hall. One of the boys—a big, raw 
boned Yankee—had a very heavy knapsack, and a citl- 
zen asked him what he had init. ‘‘ Circulars,” was his 
reply. ‘I have just got out a patent knife-sharpener, 
and I thought I would take some circulars along and 
scatter them through the South. Maybe they’ll do me 
some good.” 


The latest book-advertising novelty in Paris consists 
of a large number of men walking in single file along 
the principal thoroughfares, seemingly intent on reading 
an open bouk, which they hold out before them with 
both hands, so that the back of the volume can be seen. 
A curious public not unnaturally wish to know the title of 
a work apparently of such absorbing interest, and find, 
on looking, that it is a newly published novel. It of 
course makes no difference to the advertiser that some 
of the men so hired could not read a line of the book to 
save their lives, 


The great pyramid has 85 000,000 cubic feet, the 
great wall of China 6,350,000 000 cubic feet. An engi 
neer in Seward's party there some years ago gave it 
as his opinien that the cost of this wall, figuring labor 
at the same rate, would more than equal that of all 
the 100,000 miles of railroad in the Uniied States. 
The material it contains would build a wall six feet 
high and two feet thick right straight around the globe. 
Yet this was done in only twenty years, without a trace 
of debt or bond. It is the greatest individual labor 
the world has ever known.—[Milling World. 


If it were possible to rise above the atmosphere which 
surrounds the earth, we should see nothing but an in- 
tense and sharply defined ball of fire, while everything 
else would be wrapped in total darkness. There could 
be no diffusion of light without an atmosphere or 
some similar medium for it to act upon; but if the 
air around us extended to a height of 700 miles, 
the rays of the sun could not penetrate it, and we 
would be left in darkness. At the depth of 700 feet 
in the ocean the light ceases altogether, one half of 
the light being absorbed in passing through seven feet 
of the purest water. 
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The War Fapers increased the circulation of 
THE CENTURY 75,000 in siz months ; the Life 
of Lincoln has increased it 30,000 in six weeks. 


“POINTS” IN 


THE JANUARY 
CENTURY. 


COMETS AND METEORS, 
By 8. P. Langley ; with 9 striking pictures. 


“ CARANCRO,” 
By GEORGE W. CABLE. 
Part I. of a two-part story. Illustrated. 


THE LIFE OF LINCOLN, 


BY 
JOHN G. NICOLAY AND COL. JOHN HAY. 


Lincoln in Springfield—The Harrison and 
Tyler Campaigo—The First Clash with 
Douglas—Lincoln’s Marriage—The 
Shields Duel—The Clay Cam- 
paign of 44. With 2 II- 

lustrations, portraits, etc. 
THE RELATIVE STRENGTH 
AND WEAKNESS OF NATIONS, 
By EDWARD ATKINSON, 
The first of several remarkable papers. 


= French Sculptors, with 3 full-page pictures; 
Frank R. Stockton’s Novel, 
‘* The Hundredth Man;” 

George Bancroft, the Historian, with portrait; 
Coquelin, by Henry James, with portrait; 
Fencing and the New York fencers, illus 

trated ; 
An illustrated Story, ‘The Wimpy 
Adoptions ;” 
The Third Day at Gettysburg; and 
Pickett’s Charge, illustrated. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To enable new subscribers to secure the 
opening chapters of The Life of Lincoln and 
the beginning of Mr. Stockton’s novel, we 
have made a special issue of the November 
and December numbers containing these, 
and all new subscribers who pay in advance for 
THE CENTURY for one year, beginning with 
January, 1887, will be entitled to recewe the 
November and December, 1886, numbers FREE, 
if claimed when ordered. Price, $400 a year. 
UVealers and the publishers take subscrip.ions 
on above terms, 


THe Century Co , 33 E, 17th 8t., New York. 


SONGS FOR WINTER | 


THE LOW PRICE OF THE 
New Music Edition 


G OSPEL HYMNS 
CONSOLIDATED 


Has greatly increased the demand for this un- 
equaled collection for Devotional Meetings. 
426 Hymns, firm)y bound in Boards, 
#45 per 100 Copies ; 50 cts. each, by mail. 
Former editions published at old prices. 


The Gospel Choir. 


Used in all of Mr. Moopy’s meetings as a com- 
panion book to GospeL Hymns. A collection of 
new Gospel Songs of great power and useful- 
ness, Extra large type. $40 per 100 Copies. 46 
cents each, by mail. Words only, $10 per 100, 


SELECT SONGS. y. x°gpptiedy 
' F.N. Petovsst, DD. 
844 Hymns and Tunes, admirably chosen for 
use where only one book is desired for the Deyo- 
tional! Meeting and the Sunday-school. 
All who nave used SELect Sones speak of it in 
the nighest terms. 


Firmly bound in Cloth, $40 per 100 Copies. 
An edition of Words Onby, $10 per 100 Vopies. 


A complete Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East NinthSt., New York. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago, 


LEGGAT BROS,’ 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


BOOKS CURIOUS 
MILLION RARE, AND CUR- 
RENT IN STOCK. 


586,932 magnificent gift and 
gorgeous juvenile books, al- 
most given away. Grand Holi- 
day Catalogue free. LEGGAT 
BROTHERS, 81 Cnambers St., 
near City Hall Park, New York. 


UNMOUNTED 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

and Mogers Works of Art, quan. 

ESie ae eer hoe 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO,, 

338 Washington &.; Boston. Mase, 














VAGRANT VERSES. 
Gilt Edges. 


ooeerres in this early period. an 


and descriptive powers very superior. 
for house or Sunday-school. 


r2mo, $1.25. 
NO, By Rose Trrry Cooke. 


$1.50. 
THE DAUGHTER OF 
By Frep Myron Co rsy, 


By Joun M. BAmForD, Author of “* Elias Power, of Ease in Zion.”’ 


Those who have read ‘ Elias Power, of Ease in Zion,”’ will krow that ‘‘ John Conscience” 
will be worth buying and worth reading, and worth lending to a friend who may not be able to 
buy one, Read it, and you will pray for a revival of old-time houesty, purity, and faithfulness. 


LEFT IN THE WILDERNESS. A Srory or Pioneer Lire, 
By Mar A. Rog, author of ** Forging Their Own Chains” and ‘* A Long Search.” 
12mo, $1. 
A book for American boys, descriptive of pioneer days in Ohio. 
and Harold Perry and Johnny apeleesed will become acquainted with experiences that actually 


e delighted with the account of the haunts and habits of the 
irds and wild animals ana the rude and daring life of the people. 


TWO THOUSAND MILES THROUGH THE 
MEXICO. 


By Rev. J. HENDRICKSON M’CartTuy, D.D., author of ‘‘ The Black Horse.” 
12mo, Illustrated, $1. 
Those who cannot see this old country and strange 


customs, would do well to look at them through the eyes o 
This is truly one of the readable books on travel 


THE AMBER STAR. A Fair Hatr-Dozen. 


PHARAOH. A 


NEW BOOKS 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 


805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


By JosEPHINE POLLARD. 


Square 16mo, $1. 


“Tam not unfamiliar with the writings of Josephine Pollard. 
what she has to say. She is not transcendental, and is never straining for effect by strange 
meters and obsolete words and forced comparisons. More and more, as it grows scarcer. I value 
the combination of poetic thought and fancy with common sense and a moral purpose.”—[Ex- 
tract from a private letter fron Mr. John G. Whittier. 


JOHN CONSCIENCE, OF KINGSEAL, 


Ilikethem. She writes clearly 


Illustrated, -12mo, 80c. 


The boys who will follow Joe 


HEART OF 


ople, with their quaint habits and 
Dr. M’Varthy, whose vision is clear, 
Suitable 


3y M. L. Dickinson. 


12mo, 8o cents, 


DOROTHY DELAFIELD. By 


Mary Harrier Norris. 12mo, 


TALE OF THE.Exopus, 


12M0, $1.50. 


Tp Sunday-School Teachers 
and Superintendents, 


BUY FOR 1887. 
TN ES Fm 


THE PILGRIM TEACHER 
Price, 60 cents ; ciubs, 50 cents. 


THE MONDAY CLUB SERMONS (12th 
series). Sermons on the International Lessons 
by the Monday Club. $1.25. 


THE PILGRIM GOLDEN TEXT BOOK, 


2 cents ; Sermon Record edition, 5 cents. 


THE PILGRIM CLASS RECORD, Ar. 
ranged on a new plen; simple, ingenious, and 
time-saving. 5cents ; per dozen, 50 cents. 


PILGRIM WALLET (collection envelope). 
With record of collections on a new plan. Per 
dozen, 50 cents. 


Pilgrim Almanac for Bible Searchers. 


For 1887. Price, 3 cents; per 100 copies, $2.00. 
A unigue 
publication 
aiving a brie 
SCRIPTURE SELECTIONS and pointed 
text for each 
day of the 
year, with a 
-{blank space 
attached, 
-lwhere its lo- 
cation (book 
chapter, and 
verse) is to be 
entered after 
it has been 
searched for 
and found 
without the 
aid of Con- 
ordance. 
ust the thing 
for teachers 
superin 
endents to 
ve to their 
for 


(monthly) 





The word of the Locd wan preciamt. 
Exceeding pra{ and pcm roe 
‘The prectous word of Christ, 
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the purpose of stimulating Bible reading. 


Congregational §. §. & Pub. Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 





time to begin subscriptions. 








TO ALL READERS OF 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS! 


The London Spectator, of Nov. 13, 1886, says of S¢. Nichoéas, ‘‘ The most determined 


patriotism cannot find anything in this country that can claim to equal it.” 
The children of your household will be better for the in- 
fluence of St. Nicholas in 1887. Subscription price, $3.00. THe CENTURY Co. N. Y. 


Now is the 
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THIS NEW YEAR 


Finds us (as forty or more new years past have found 
us) still in the field, and at the front of the music 
publishing bussness. We offer some 


CHOICH MUSIC BOOES 


among which are to be found the following, which 
teachers, amateurs, and others will do weil to ex- 


amine: 
* By Rubinstein, Gounod, 
Song Classies, Lassen, Jensen, Grieg, and 
others. Price, $1. A splendid collection of 
classic vocal m A la sheet music 
size, beautifully printed and bound, and contain- 
ing about 50 carefully selected gems, suitable for 
all kinds of voices. Many of the 
ites on the pi 
music is not d 


9 ° 
Young People’s Illustrated History 
OF MUSIC. By J.C. Macy. Price, $1 
Containing sbort biographies of famous mu- 
sictans, and a and interesting histor, 
of music from the earliezt days to the present 
time. All persons, young or Old, will enjoy the 
beok. Portraits accompany the sketches. 


Young People’s Classics {2* (he Piano. 
—" of the best music in easy arronge- 
. . 1 f 
Piano Classics 1,2 8r0*t favorite with good 
. By L. O. Emerson. 
7. he Royal Singer. 6) ets, New Singing School 
Send for our Catalogue of Music Books. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H. Drrsow & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


songs are favor- 
— _ of the best concerts. The 





“ Subtlest Assertor of the Soul in Song.’’ 


CORSON’S IN. 

TRODUCTION TO 

ROWNING THE STUDY OF 
, BROWNING. 


Just published. Contains Six Essays on 
Browning, and Thirty Poems with Argu- 


ments and Notes. Prepared to meet the wants 
of CLUBS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, and AD- 
VANCED CLASSES IN LITERATURE. Sent post: 
paid for $1.50. 





*D, C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS OF PERMA- 
NENT VALUE. 


High-class proof Etchings, costing, 
with suitable frame, from $10 up- 
ward. Specialty of rarities unpro- 
curable elsewhere. Visitors invited 
to call and examine. A new illus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue, by 
mail, price 10 cents. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., London, 
and 23 East 16th Street (Union 
Square), New York. 


For a check for $20 we 
EWSPA Will print a ten-line ad- 
Vertisement in One Mill- 





fon tssues of leading 
y American Newspapers 
{ADVERTISING and complete the work 


within ten days. This is 
at the raté of only one-fifth ef a cent a line, for 
1,000 Circulation! The advertisement willl appear 
in but a single issue of any paper, and consequently 
will be placed before One Million different news- 
per purchasers ;—or FIvz MILLIon Reapers, if it 
true, as is sometimes stated, that every news- 
per is looked at vy five persons on an average. 
‘en lines will accommodate about seventy-five 
words, Address with copy of advertisement and 
check, or send 3) cents for ik of 176 es. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & OO., 10 Spruce 8t., New Yor«. 


Rev. Dr. Hitchcock’s New Hymn and 
Tune Book, entitled 


Garmina ++ 


+ &SJanctoram 


Is regarded the best Book for Public Worship in onr 
Evangelical Churches. Please send for a copy for 
examination. Terms for introduction are most 
tavorable. 
A. &S&. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
New York and Chicago. 








gThose answering an Advertisement wil? 
sonfer a favor wpon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw th’ 





Advertisement in The Christian Union * 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED fo: 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thril ing _- 
y , mill of 


0 Distance no hindrance as WO 
tive Hrtra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars te 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©0.. Hartford. Conn 


ELSON’S 


® sanday School Rooks and Cards 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denomination 
Sump rox CaTarocun. 


T. NELSON & SONS.42 BleockarS’ 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


»You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of thes- 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business cor 
versation, by Dr. Ricn. S. RosgNTHAL’s celebrates 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 fe. 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to a? 

and correction of exercises. Sampl copy 
art 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


ae 


~ GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nu 
trition. and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cecoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our tables with a delicately fil: vored bev 
erages which may save us many heavy doctors. 
bills. J¢is vy the judicious use of such articles ‘of 
diet that » constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to dir 
ease. Hundreds of subtie maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever thereis a weak 
point We may escepe many a fatal shaft by keep 
ing ourselvea well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.”’—{Ctvil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Solu 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labejed thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic (Chemists, 
London, Engiand. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churches, Schoois, etc ; alw 
Chimes and Peals. for more thay 
balf acentury noted for superiorit 
over all otbera. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Parma, ete 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Pree. 
VANDUZEN & TIEY Tivoinard? © 


























McShane Bell Foundr} 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Curmes anv Prais for CHURCHRS, &¢. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. . 7] 

-McS AN O., 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


At the first of the symphonic concerts inaugurated by 
Anton §i dl, the conducter of the German Opera, at 
Steinway Hall, on the ever ing of Thursday, December 
22, it seemed ss though the sesson had reached its 
climax, both as regards ar‘is ic merit and also in respect 
of appreciation and enthu'issm. Fw of those present 
will probably ever forget the tumultuous outbursts of 
applause which follc wed the performance of each num- 
ber, and especially that of the Beethoven Symphony 
No. 7, which opened the concert. Except under the 
direc'ion of Seidl Limself, another rendering cf this 
symphony like that of the evering ia question would be 
mpos:ible in this city at this time. Ina point of fire, 
vigor, delicacy, tenderness, in clearness of phrasiog, in 
the wonderful way in which the true quality of the vari- 
ous bands of instruments were differentiated, ia the new 
reaciog of passages wherein were developed, without a 

eling cf desecration toward slready accepted tracition, 

effects of the most startling and beautiful character, 
which have heretofore been only suggested—ina all these 
respects the performance of this symphony was a reve- 
lation of extraordinary power. Herr Siedl’s manage. 
ment of ] i: men, and the impression of compectness 
and unity which was given by the Instantaneous re. 
sponse of the band to his every motion and gesture, 
reminded one cf the manner and feeling in ensemble 
playing which the ini iated characterize as ‘‘close.” It 
was 8 performance Jong to be remembered. 
. In no way less remarkable wss the impresrion cre- 
ated by the first appearance of Mies Adele Aus Der Ohe, 
a young pianist, and a favorite pupll of the late Abbé 
Lizt. She played that master’s Concerto No 1, in E 
flat, with an ease which gave no hint of its extraordi- 
nary techn'cal difficulties, and with a maturity of 
thought and conception that eeemed quite incongruous 
with so very youthful a young woman as she was ip 
appearance. In response to oft repeated recalls she 
played +lone L‘sz'’s planoforte arrangement of the 
famous Polonaise in C sharp mejor, with remarkable 
fire and spirit. 

The other orchcstral numbers included Wagner's 
Slegfried’s Death and Funeral March, the exquisite 
Slegfried Idyl, and Liszt's symphonic poem ‘‘ Mp. 
zeppa.” 

Herr Albert Nicmavn, of the German Opera Com- 
pany, sang Schumann's “Ich Grolle Nicht” and 
Gounod’s “‘ Spring Song” with a fervor and refinement 
of feeling which showed him to be as great an artist in 
purely lyric mus'’c as in the tremendous vocal power 
which {s called for by the score of “‘ Tristan.” 


In these days when there {s £0 much talk of American 
music and American composers one naturally runs over 
in one’s mind the names of the early compoeers of the 
so-called American music, and a little investigation 
shows that the first outcroppings of the American mind 
in mu:ic were in the shape of psalmody. Among the 
very earliest of Amer'can composers was William Bil- 
lings, or Bill Blling, as his contemporaries usually 
called bim. Ilewas born in Boston in 1746. He be 
came a tanner, and while cccupled at his trade would 
chalk down musical exercises on the sides of the leather. 
He published, in 1770, the first collection of music by 
an American composer—the vclume cons! ting of psalm 
tunes by himself. Esrlier collections were merely re- 
prints of foreign publications. During the Revolution 
he wrote a number of patriotic songs, which were sung 
and fifed in every camp of the American soldiers. He 
had a great, rough voice, He was the first to organize 
musical conventlonr—tnstitutions pecullar to this 
country. He died at Boston in 1780 





And talking of national music recalis a recent para- 
graph in ‘‘ The Courier” (American) which takes to 
task the epread eagle enthusiasm of the London “ Mu 
sical Times” over what it terms ‘‘the Immense snd 
undoubted triumph of Exgllsh art at the Leeds Festival.” 
The ‘‘ Times” says: ‘‘ Voices cry out that we should 
welcome musical talent, come whence it may. The 
people who talk like this do not seem able to distinguish 
the difference between things that differ... . Their 
protest is per se unassailable, but it does not happen to 
apply. . . . Charity begins at home. Ina this Germany 
has always set us an example.” Then (says the “ Cou- 
rier”) it (‘‘ The Musical Times”) ‘* goes on to state 
how their foremost violinist, Mr. Carrodus. got snubbed 
by the Germans and had to stay at home, at the same 
time attributing this to a mean spirit existing among 
German muticians. It triumphantly crows in this atyle : 
‘The tables will soon be turned and our foreign friends 
be made to know that we are no longer dependent upon 
them for our musical supply. The Leeds Festival 
essentially Eogiteh as it was, emphasized the change that 
bas taken phc:.’ To all this we must reply by asking 
if the conductor, Sir Arthur Sullivan, fs an Englishman 
in the sense that they apply the distinction to Welsh- 
men, Scotchmen, and Irish musical people, or if Mmes. 
Albani and Patey, or McKay, McGackin, and other solo 
yocalists, are English, Also if Mr. Lebon or Svendeen, 





| instrumental soloists, are natives, as well as fifty per 


cent. of the performers, who numbered 440. Now, those 
fects are of minor importance to the fact that the princi- 
pal compositions were by musical authors not English 
in any sense. Take the oratorio ‘St. Ludmila,’ com- 
posed by Antoine Dvorak, to the subject written by 
Vrehicky, and which was the most {mportant work pro- 
duced, and let us ask if the ‘ Musical Times’ has 
allowed sentiment to get the best of simple facts. 
Then the Seotchman, McKenzie, is the author of 
‘The Story of Saydid’ (cantata), another principal 
feature ; and, yet stranger, ‘The Revenge,’ a choral 
baljad set to Tennyson’s poem, is by an Irishman, Mr. 
C. Villlers Stanford. So the London ‘ Musical Times’ 
has absolutely no decent grounds to assume anything to 
the extent that the Leeds Festival proved anything for 
or against English musical art more than any other such 
event.” 


The Brooklyn Library has lately instituted an innova- 
tion which we think deserves to be taken up by similar 
institutions throughout the country. It has just issued 
&@ muric catalogue, showing that eight hundred volun es 
of music have been added to the Jibrary, and can be 
used by subscribers the same as other books. Much of 
the finest clas: i+al and modern piano mutic is embraced 
in the collection. The idea is good, and is one that we 
hope will be developed and inaugurated else wbere. 


THE NEW SOUTH 


UR readers will be glad to see come of the more 

important paragraphs from the brilliant and elo- 
quent address given before the New England Society of 
New York at its annual ciiner on Forefathers’ Day by 
Mr. H W. Grady, of Atlanta, in response to the toast 
‘*The New South.” As the utterance of 8 representa- 
tive Southern man and a representative Southern jour- 
palist the address had great significance. 

Mr. Grady took as his text the words of Ben jsmin H. 
Hill, ‘‘ There was a South of secession and slavery— 
that South is dead. There is a South of unfon and free- 
dom—that South is living, breathing, growing every 
hour.” After a bright and witty prelude he said (as re- 
ported in the ‘‘ Tribune”): ‘‘ But what is the sum of 
our work? We have found out that in the general 
summing up the free negro counts more thsn he did as 
a slave. We have planted the schoolhouse on the hi!l- 
top, and made it free to white and black. We have 
sowed towns and cities in the place of theories, and put 
business above politics. We have challenged your 
spinners in Massachusetts and your fron-makers in Penn 
sylvania. We have learned that the $400,000 000 annu- 
ally received from our cotton crop will make us rich 
when the supplies that make it are home-raised. We 
have reduced the commercial rate of interest from twenty- 
four toeix per cent., and are floating four per cent. bonds. 
We have learned that one Northern immigrant is worth 
fifty foreigners, and have smoothed the path to the south- 
ward, wiped out the place where Mason and D]xon’s line 
used to be, and hung our latch-string out to you and 
yours. We have reached the point that marks perfect 
harmory in every household, when the husband con- 
fesses that the ples which his own wife cooks are as good 
as those his mother used to bake; and we admit that 
the sun shines as brightly and the moon as softly as it 
did ‘ before the war.’ We have established thrift in city 
and country. We have fallen in love with work. We 
have restored comfort to homes from which culture and 
elegance never departed. We have let economy take 
root and spread among us as rank as the crab-grass 
which sprung from Sherman’s cavalry camps, untf{l we 
are ready to lay odds on the Georgia Yankee as he 
squeezes pure olive oil out of his cotton seed, against any 
Down Easter that ever swapped wooden nutmegs for 
flannel sausages in the valleys of Vermont. Above all, 
we know that we have achieved in there ‘ piping times 
of peace’ a fuller independence for the South than that 
which our fathers sought to win in the forum by their 
eloquence or compel on the field by their swords. 

“Tt is a rare privilege. sir, to have had part, howevor 
humble, in this work. Never was nobler duty confided 
to human hands than the uplifting and upbuilding of 
the prostrate and bleeding South, misguided, perhaps, 
but beautiful in her suffering, and honest, brave, and 
generous always. In the record of her social, industrial, 
and political restoration we await with confidence the 
verdict of the world. 

** But what of the negro ? Have we solved the problem 
he presents, or progressed in honor and equity toward 
its solution ? Let the record speak to this point. No 
section shows a more prosperous laboring popu- 
Jation than the negroes of the South, none in fuller 
sympathy with the employing and land-owning class. 
He shares our school fund, has the fullest protection of 
our laws, and the friendship of our people. Self-interest 
as well as honor demand that he should have this. Our 
future, our very existence, depend upon our working 
out this problem in full and exact justice. We under- 
stand that when [Lincoln signed the emancipation pro:- 
lamation your victory was assured, for he then com- 
mitted you to the cause of human liberty, against which 














the arms of man cannot prevail, while those of our state 
men who mace slavery the corner-stone of the Confed- 
eracy doomed us to defeat, committing us to a cause that 
reason could not defend or the sword maintain in the light 
of advancing civilization. Had Mr. Toombssald, which 
he did not say, that he would call the roll of his slaves 
at the foot of Bunker Hill, he would have been foolish, 
for he might have known that whenever slavery becamo 
entangled in war it must perish, and that the chattel in 
human flesh ended forever in New Eogland when your 
fathers—not to be blamed for parting with what didn’t 
pay—sold their slaves to our fathers—not to be praised 
for knowing a paying thing when they sawit The 
relations of the Southern people with the negro are 
clese and cordial. We remember with what fidelity 
for four years he guarded our defenseless women 
and children, whose husbands and fathers were fighting 
against his freedom. To his eternal credit be it sald 
that whenever he struck a blow for his own liberty he 
fought in open battle, and when at last he raised his black 
and bumble hands that the shackles might be struck off, 
those hands were innocent of wrong against his helpless 
charges and worthy to be taken in loving grasp by 
every man who honors loyalty and devotion. Ruf- 
fians have maltreated him, rascals have misled him, 
philanthropists established a bank for him, but the 
South with the North protests against injustice to this 
simple and sincere people. To liberty and enfranchise- 
ment is as far as Jaw can carry the negro, The rest 
must be left to consclence and commonsense. It should 
be left to those among whom his lot is cast, with whom 
he is {ndissolubly connected, and whose prosperity de- 
pends upon thcir possessing his intelligent sympathy 
and confidence. Faith has been kept with him, in spite 
of calumnious assertions to the contrary by those who 
assume to speak for us or by frank opponents. Faith 
will be kept with him in the future, if the South holds 
her reason and integiity. 

‘‘ In speaking to the toast with which you bave honored 
me, I accept the term, ‘The New Soutb,’ as in no sense 
disparaging to the Old. Dear to me, sir, 1s the home of 
my childhood and the traditions of my people. There 
is a New South, not through protest against the old, but 
because of new conditions, new ad justments, and, if 
you please, new ideas and asptrations. It is to this tbat 
I address myself. I ask you, gentlemen, to picture if 
you can the footsore soldier, who, buttoning up in his 
faded gray jacket the parole which was taken, testimony 
to his children of bis fidelity and faith, turned his face 
southward from Appomattox in April, 1865. Think of 
him as, ragged, half starved, heavy-hearted, enfeebled 
by want and wounds, having fought to exhaustion, he 
surrenders his gun, wrings the hands of his comrades, 
and, lifting his tear-stained and pa'lid face for the last 
Ume to the graves that dot the old Virginia hills, pulls 
his gray cap over his brow and begins the slow and pain- 
ful journey. What does he find, let me ask you, who 
went to your homes eager to find all the welcome you 
justly earned, full payment for your four years’ sacri- 
fice—what does he find, when he reaches the home he 
left four years before? He finds his house in ruins, his 
farm devastated, his slaves freed, his stock killed, his 
barns empty, his trade destroyed, his money worthless, 
his social system, feudal in {ts magnificence, swept 
away, his people without law or legal status, bis com- 
rades slain, and their burdens of others heavy on his 
shoulders ; crushed by defeat, bis very traditions gone ; 
without money, credit, employment, material, or train 
ing ; and, besides all this, confronted with the gravest 
problem that ever met human {ntelligence—the establlsh - 
ing of a status for the vast body of his liberated slaves. 

** What does he do—this hero in gray with a heart of 
gold ? Does he sit down in sullenness and despair ? Not 
for a day. Surely, God, who had rcourged him in his 
proeperity, inspired him in his adversity! As ruin was 
never before so overwhelming, never was restoration 
swifter. The soldier stepped from the trenches into the 
furrow ; horses that had charged Federal guns marched 
before the plow, and fields that rau red with human 
blood in April were green with the harvest in June; 
women reared in luxury cut up their dresses and made 
breeches for their husbands, and, with a patience and 
heroism that fits woman always as » garment, gave their 
hands to work. There was little bitterness in all this, 
Cheerfulness and frankness prevailed. ‘Bill Arp’ 
struck the keynote when he said: ‘ Well, I killed as 
many of them as they did of me, and now I am going to 
work ’—or the soldier, returning home after defeat and 
roasting some corn on the roadside, who made the re- 
mark to his comrades: ‘You may leave the South, if 
you want to, butI am going to Sanderville, kiss my 
wife and raise a crop, and if the Yankees fool with me 
any more I will whip ‘em again.’ I want to say to 
General Sherman—who is considered an able man in 
our parts, though some people think he is a kind of 
careless man about fire—that from the ashes left us in 
1864 we beve raised a brave and beautiful ely ; that 
somehow or other we have caught the sunshine {n the 
bricks and mortar of our homes, and have builded there 
in not one single ignoble prejudice or memory,” 
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THE MEANEST MAN. 


A story of close manajsement is told 
about a Yankee who lately settled in the 
West. He was the picture cf a mean 
man, but, as he put himself to work in 
good earncat to get his hoase to righis 
the nefghbors helped him. After he had 
everything fixed to his satisfaction he 
thought that he must have some chickens. 
He was too honest to steal and too mean 
to buy them. At last a thought struck 
him—he could borrow. He went to a 
neighbor and thus accosted him : 

‘Wal, I reckon you hain’t got no old 
hen nor nothin’ you’d lend me for a few 
weeks, have you, neighbor ?” 

‘*T will lend you one with pleasure,” 
replied the gentleman, picking out the 
very finest in the coop. 

The Yankee took the hen home, and 
then went to another neighbor and bor- 
rowed a dozen eggs. He then setthe hen, 
and in due course of time she hatched out 
a dozen chickens. 

The Yankee was again puzzled; he 
could return the hen, but how was he to 
return theeggs ? Another idea—and who 
ever saw a live Yankee without one ?— 
he would keep the hen until she had laid 
a dozen eggs. 

This he did, and then returned the hen 
and eggs to their respective owners, re- | 
marking as he did so : 

“Wal, [reckon I’ve got as fine a dozen 
of chickens as you ever laid your eyes on, 
and they didn’t cost me a cent, nuther.” 
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Oil bas been removed. It has three 


with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econonm, 
cal, It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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LAC Went a Gey 


The Physician’s Favorite 


A predigested, non irritating, easily assimi- 
lated food Indicated in all weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either 11 
infants or adults. 


(2 It has been the positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successful in hundreds 
of cases where other prepared foods falled. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 M°ALS for an Infant for $1.00. 


PASIL¥Y PREPARED, At Drugzgists, 2c.. 50c., $1 
A valuable et on** The Nutrition y 
Infants and Invalides” sent free on application. 


Weurs, Ricnarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Littell’s Living’ Age, 


N t*887 THE LIVING 
AGE enters upon its forty 
fourth year, having met witb 
eontinuous commendation and 


A WEEKLY MAGA- 
ZINE, it gives fifty two num 
bers of sixty-four pags each, 
or more than 

Three and a Quarter 
Thousand 
double-column octavo pages 0 
reading matter yearly. it pre 
sents in an inexpensive form, 
consi“ertng its great amount of 
matter, witn freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 
and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Fssays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and 
Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Dis- 
covery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information 
from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature, and 
from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in 
every department of Literature, Science Politics, 
and Art, find exp nm ia the Pertodical Literature 
of Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a 
year, furnishes, from the great and generally inac 
ble mass of this literature, the only compilation 
that. while within the reach of all, is satisfactory in 
the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces what 
at ‘s of immediate Interest, or of solid, permanent 
vaiue, 


It is therefore indespensable to every one who 
wwhes to keep pace with the events or intellectual 


progress of the time, or to cultivate in himaelf or 
tis famlly general intelilgence and literary taste. 
Opinions, 


“To our mind THe Living AGE has no equal, and 
we cannot see where it could be improved,”—Chris 
tian at Work, New York. 

“To have it Is to hold the keys of the entire world 
of thought, of scientific investigation, psycholog 
teal research, critical note, of poetry and romance. 
It has never been so bright, so comprehensive, so 
diversified in interest, as it is to day.’’—Boston 


Traveler. 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time. ... There is nothing noteworthy in sctence. 
art, literature, biography, philosophy, or religion. 
that cannot be found in it.... It is a library ip 
\teelf.”—The Churchman, New York, 

* Nearly the whole world of authors snd writers 
— im it iu their best moods. . . . The reader is 
ept well abreast of the current thought of the 














.”"— Boston Journal. 
“It is edited with great skill and care, and its 
weekly appe»rance gives it certain advantages over 
(ts monthly ovens Aone Argus. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially satd that it 
oever offers a dry or valueless page.”—New York 


ne. 

* }t is one of the publications that intelligent pe>- 
ple regard as practically ind'spensable. From its 
pages one learns what the world is thinking about. 
.. » Itis an educstion tn itself, as well as an onter 
talument.”—Hartford Courant, 
“ Through its pages alone it is ble to be as 
well informed in current literature as by the peru- 
aal of along list of monthliles.”—Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 

“ The subscription price is slight in comparison 
with the mass of the best current literature which 
{t brings with it nite weekly visits... . In fact, a 
reader reeds no more than thie one publication to 
keep him well abreast of English periodical litera- 
ture.”—Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia. 

“Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.”—N, Y. 


Wer 

“It farnishes a complete compilation of an ip- 
dispensable literature ’’—Chicago Evening Journal. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast ot the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—Chris 
tian Advucate, Pittsburgh. 

“1¢ is absolutely without a rival. .. Coming once 
a week, it gives, while yet fresh, the productions of 
the foremost ters of the day. . Essay and re- 
view, biography, travel, science, fiction. poetry, the 
best of each and all is here placed within reach.” — 
Montreal ette. 

“It saves not only time, but money.”’— Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

“It keens well up ita reputation for being the best 
pene in the world.”—Morning Star, Witiming 

» WC. 


Published wEEELY at $8 (0 a year, free of rostage, 





Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature, 


[Possessed of THE L1vinG AGE and one orother of 
our vivecions American monthiies. a subscriber 
will find himself in command of the whole situation.” 
Phil. Eve. Bulletin. 

For $10.50, TH® Livina AGE and any one of the 
Amrrican Monthiies (or Harper's Weekly or 
Bazar) will be sent for a year. portpaid ; or, for 
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(De OGLE RT ICT 
OPPICOHR OP THBP 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company 


Nzw York, January 23d, 1866. 
Ths Trustees,in Conformity to Vie Charter of 
Company, submit the follmong Statement of & 
affairs on the 81st of December, 1885: 
Premiuns on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1885, to 8lst December, 


Mas cera denkexcvaces seusdaaeee ee $3,856,618 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off 1st January, 1885...... Seeewates 1,839,525 10 
Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,196,148 76 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, Ly p Sist seseeien, 1885, $38,770,084 8¢ 


Losses C) —— ee 
same period........... $1,915,020 67 

Returns of Pre- ne 
miums and 


Expenses. ...§776,712 42 


The Company has the follo assets, Viz: 
United States and State of New 


York Stock, City, Bank, and other 
eegeetniie mecacesccescsn axe SUOOASN OD 

Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
Wi ncles Ca ddseeasasasduebnes’ 1,438,600 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at.......... -. _ 830,000 0 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,508,148 66 
QOesh in Bank.......... Peecsacevenss 228,897 8 
CMIOBs cc ccccccceececceccceses $12,740,826 4 


after Tuesday, the Second of February next,fron 

| interest thereen will cease. Th 

Sasueee So Bp yresuses & the tne 4S may 
ey: canceled. 

A dividend of Fi per cent. is ‘declared on 

be net earned — ums ~ Lg Pg og Re 

ending December, or Wi 
partihoates wili be d after Tuesday 






































issued on an 
Wee Fourth of May next. 
By order of 
J. H. OHAPMAN, Beoretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
1.0. JONES, LPH LEMO’ 
ENNIS, ROBERT B, MINTU 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES H. 
AMES LOW FREDERICK H. COSSITT, 
LA RAVEN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
we. 18, JOHN 
Lo yh? ee or ye 
{HO8. B, CODDINGTON, JOHN 
wo ROOT, ” X. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY GEORGE 
JAM EK. DODGE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
LIA MACY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
iOHN D. RDW AED FLOYD-JO 
H. WEE a ANSON W. HARD, on 
din P BURDETT. MAS MAITLAND. 
SDMUND W. CORLIEs, 





JOHN D. JONES, President. 

» CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presictnt. 
W. H. H. MOORH, 2d Vice-President. 
&. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice President. 


og THE 
PHCENIX 
Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
JANUARY Ist, 1886, 











RR CU UB Bs ian 6:0 40003 sdge cons $2,000,000 Of 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses..... 231,473 7° 
Reserve for Re-Insurance........... 1,334,932 S¢ 
POU WOME ID. Fi bs deccscaccpvee oe 921,814 65 
TOTAL ASSETS .......... $4,488,220 70 
eR I 


a. KELLOGG, President. A. W. JILLSON, Vice-Pree. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Sec’y. G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Sec 
i 


. M. MAGILL, Gen’l Ag’t West. Dep’t. Cincinnati. O 
T.F.SPEAR,Age’t Gen’! Ag’t West. Dep’t.Cincinnati.O 
4& EK. MAGILL. Gen’l Ag’t PacificDept. San Francisco. 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK—15% & 158 BROADWAY. 


The Annval Premium on a $1,000 Policy at the 

nin sn cincaeinancannecel« $30 18 
At the end of the twenty years the Company 

will return to the holder in cash..........°. 500 00 
While the 81.000 [nsurance will have been se- 

cured for 20 years at the net coat of $1.6% for 

$1,000 insurance per year. Or, if ths policy 

be not surrendered at the end of the 20 

years, it becomes a paid-up policy of....... 1,005 00 

Any other amount will be in the same Pro- 

portions. 

These results are not estimated, but are fixed in a 
positive contract, the full face of the Policy mean 
while being payablein the event of the death of the 
assured, There is no forfeitureof payments on dis 
continuance of policy after three years, a 
Cash or Paid-up Vatue being Guaranteed by 

the terms of the New York Law. 

For ex amples at other ages and amounts. and also 
te me 10 and 15 year plans, write to or apply at the 
office. 








1 Sok eS Cente 
| for a sample 


| INENE 








$9.50, Tae Livino AGE and the Sf. Nicholas, 
Address LITTELL & CO., Boston, | 


PATENTS 


P. A. LEHMANN, Soricrrom or Patents, Washington, D, G 












W. BAKER & G0, Darobeter, fase 


Neo charge unless patent Iseecured, Send for Circular, 


COLLAR 


} And Pair of Caf s, 
Indispensable and economical for hot weather. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVEKSIRLE 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating sit, 
BEVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass 


$6 


Ruvena, Angelo, Raphael, Murilik 


A MONTH &,"9x:2 

for 3 live 
Young Wen or Ladies in each county 
bP. W. ZIEGLER & CO., Philadelphia. 





OLGATES 


“CASH 
BovGUE 
OiletSoap; 


Established over 80 years. The largest anc 
oldest manufacturers of Toilet Soaps in America. 
Our Toilet Soaps of all kinds are acknowledged 
to be the most reliable, being absolutely pure, of 
high uniform standard, and exquisite delicacy of 
perfume. THE BEST for chapped hands and 
delicate skins. Sold everywhere. f 
COLGATE &*CO., NEW YORK. | 














**Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the World.” 


ASK YOUR GROCER 






o-Mark Hams 


iil’ aie 





i Hh 2 be oes ot 
AND BONELESS BACON. 
NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 

TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 


TACHED TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPEO CANVAS, AS IN CUTS 





A little higher in pre hut of unrivalled quality. 





AMOUS PLYMOUTH ROCK 


$3 PANTS 


Neatly boxed and sent 
by mall or prepaid ex 
press anywhere in the 
U.S, Made from wool 
en cloths carefully se 
lected for durability 
and neatstyles. Every 
polrcutte order, with 
the understanding that 
the money shall be 
refunded if buyer is 
not fully satisfied upon 
receiving the pants. 
We very rarely fall to 
please, but when we 
do, we find it is a good 
advertisement to send 
another pair or the 
money, wheuever the 
buyer desires, thus 
turning a possible en 
emy into afriend. We 
are bed rock manufact 
urers, buying our cloths direct from the looms 
and reaching the consumer by a shortcut. If people 
only knew how largely the ordinary cost of clothing 
is made up of jobbers’ and retailers’ expenses and 
big profits, they would understand why we can af 
ford to sell 80 cheaply Of course, unless we coun, 
ed our customers by the thousands, we could pot do 
it. You may ave lots of money in the future by in 
vestigating this NQ@OWV. Send us your waist and in 
side leg measure, together with $3, and 4 cents for 
postage (or express) and packing, and tell what 
color you prefer. Or send 6c. for. box sempies of 





cloth to selectfrom. Will include good cloth tape 
measure free if you will mention this parer. We 
refer to American F xpress Co., Boston, and 20 of the 
leading papers in the land, In which we are steady 


advertisers 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PaNTS CO, 81 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


“you CONSUMPTION 





Congh, Bronchitis, Asthma. Use PARKER’S TONIC without 

delay. It hascured many of the worst cases,and isthe best 

remedy forall affectionsof the throat and lungs, and dis 

eases arising from impure bloud and exhaustion. Often 
eaves life. Cures whenall elise fails. $1, at Druggists 

NS The Best Cure for Corns, 

&e. 1b cts. at Bruggista. 
Glyten pecial Diabetic Food, 








are invalua » repairing Flours, for 
Dyspeps 8, Debility,and Children’s 
Food. nainly free from Starch. 


to ‘Fanwiut & Muuies, Watertown, N. Y. 
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FINANCIAL. 


There are three standpoints from which 
different classes of people, or different 
individuals, discuss the Inter-State Com- 
merce bill now defore Congress. The 
first standpoint is that of the politi- 
cian. One prominent Senator makes the 
impertinent and unbecoming assertion 
that the bill is a political necessity, and 
therefore must pass—the same excuse that 
the typical politician will render for still 
preserving on the statute book the Inde- 
fensible silver-coinsge bill, which, in 
spite of financial and scientific reasons, is 
retained on the demagogic principle, or 
nc-principle, that prejudice and ignorance 
want it. The second standpoint from 
which the bill is discussed is the doctrin- 
aire’s, who claims that the constitutional 
provisions have been disregarded long 
enough, and that the declared right of the 
Government to regulate commerce be- 
tween the States shculd be more emphat- 
ically asserted in some way. The third 
standpoint is taken by those who look 
at results—men of affairs, who see the 
far-reaching effects of violently and radi- 
cally changing present conditions on 
which great interests have been built up 
and have reached their present prosperity. 

Of the reasons advanced by the poll- 
ticlans we cannot say anything. They 
are largely without merit because they 
are based on the selfishness of the poli 
ticlan and on the unreasonable prejudices 
of his constituents. Large masses of pec 
ple do not think much ; they act on their 
impulses ; and the impulses of the average 
voter, when turned toward practical or | 
statistical questions, are generally wrong. | 
Of the reasons advanced by the doctrinatire 
we can say but little, for he ueually shuts 
lis eyes to the realities in the case, and 
goes it blind on what he calls abstract 
principles, which may be right from an 
ideal standpoint, but cannot be made to 
work under all circumstances. 

To-day the level-headed, practical man 
sees very clearly that to pass a law making 
through rates for freight on all the railway 
lines in the country to conform with local 
rates, or the reverse, would not only 
impose a hardship on rallways, but would 
prove really a prohibition law; and 
not only would it do this, but it 
would send vast amounts of our sea- 
board-bound products over the trans- 
continental road of Canada, and, withal, 
would prove more disastrous to the 
Western farmers than any law Con- 
gress could pass against railways—for 
this reason, that through freight fs car- 
ried under the condition of very great 
competition, and is therefore carried very 
low. These rates which are fixed for the 
thorough traffic are fixed at competitive 
points, for competitive points, and, in 
many cases, barely pay the merest stipend 
to the carrying companies, after expenses. 
It is plain, then, that if these carrying 
companies are confronted with an arbi- 
trary law of the character indicated in 
this Inter-State Commerce bill, and they 
must fix through rates and local rates on 
the same ratio, they cannot take as their 
basis the figures now charged, on the 
average, for through traffic, as that would 
be absolutely ruinous to them ; they will 
take the rates for local traffic, and under 
such adverse circumstances which the 
vicious law creates. They will have to 
give their fostering attention to local traf- 
fic, and see their through traffic dwindle, 
bece use, at such enforced rates for through 
freight, not a bushel of wheat or of corn, 
not a bead of cattle, not a bale of cotton, 
can be exported to Europe from the far 
interlor of this country except at a heavy 
loss; for it must be understood that we 
do not dictate prices of the world’s prod- 
ucts here, at the point of production, but 
they do in London and Liverpool, which 
are the international marts of productive 
exchange. This is a great blow aimed, 
no doubt unintentionally, but not the less 
effectively, at our foreign export ship- 
ments of native products, and will make 
its most disastrous results felt first by the 


| $7,225 000, and reduces loans sgain, as Is 


look at this bill as a shrewd game where- 
with to make a score against rallways, 
but as a terribledouble-edged sword which 
cuts deeply both ways, and without eyes 
—a weapon which in this country works 
more for injury and oppression than for 
good or freedom. Such instruments are 
dangerous experiments ; they grow out of 
ignorance, and are productive of the pen- 
alties attending ignorance. Wé do not 
believe that if euch a bill, as bare and 
brutal as this one looks, passes Ccn- 
gress, the President will sign it. 

The week is one of the winding-up weeks 
of the year, and Wall Street has been 
rather quiet, but with a steady tone, and 
with prices closing better than the cper- 
ing ones. The prominen tfeature is 
the easing of the money market, which 
closes at four per cent. against a high 
rate one week ago, The continual arrival 
of gold from atroad, which amounts to 
six or seven million dollars for the week, 
with as much more on the way, together 
with payments to the public of, say, 
$50 000,000 dividends and interest on the 
1st of January—these foreshadow ease in 
funds for the next six months ; and the 
handsome earnings of the railways, not- 
withstanding drawbacks and dark pre- 
dictions, indicate that a healthy bull 
market forstocks and bonds is more than 
probable. We have had the looked-for 
reaction in prices, and are not likely to 
have it over again for the present. The 
bank statement, which is very favorable, 
is as follows : 





Loans, decrease .............-. $5,209,600 
Specie, increase......... apcéb en 2,917,000 
Legal tenders, decrease. 215,300 
Deposits, decreare......... ... 2,089,200 
Reserve, increase ........-.++ 3,224 300 


This makes the surplus reserve about 


seen, over five millions, making a reduc- 
tion of nearly $15,000,000 in loans during 
the month past. This is very conservative, 
and places the banks in a phenomenally 
strong position for this season of an active 
year. Wa. STREET. 


7 26 jerener, 8% 


G varante 

7 to8 per — sembanmnnt fi cies + Prompt 
payment rinci 

e f° secured on ‘on Hea! Estate ie htine 


or impncyoa formas 


Soecy eee BES eee ee 
yay tte Te 

PMA IUG tatee 

6% 7c 80 


The American Investment Company, 

metsburg, lowa, with a Paid- ap. cant —K at 
000, surplus &75,000. 
Loans drawing seven per sent. Doth pate Morten and 
interest fully guaranteed. Also, 6 per cent. 10-year 

Debenture Bonds secured by 105 per cent. of first 
Mortgage Loans held in trust by the Mercantile 
Trust Company, N. ¥. 5 per cent. certificates o' 
deposit for periods under one bes Write for full 
information and references to the company at 150 
Nassau St., N. 

A. L. Ormsby, Vice-Pres. and General Manager. 


Vv EST mM ‘aon nellable 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


— — > LAWRENCE, KAN. L. H. Perkins, 


Secretary. 
PAID “UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00 
The choicest Ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the Com- 
pany’s Ten year Debentures based upon its paid up 
Capital and Assets of over $650 000. No Losses. Kleven 
ins Experience with absolute satjsfaction to over 
Investors. Send for circula rms and full in- 
formation; Branch Offices in N ity and Albany; 
N. Y. Office, 187 Broadway, C. C. Hine & Son, Agents 




















MANHATTAN Savi-6s INSTITUTION, | 

New York, Dec. 1886. | 

71st SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest on all sums remaining on deposit dur- 
ing the three or six months ending Benen r 
81. instant, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-BALF 
PER CENT. per annum on $1,000 and under, 
and THREE PER CENT. per annum on the 
excess of $1,000, not exceeding $8,000, Payable 
on and after oe third Monday in January next. 

JARD SCHELL, President. 


STATE OF LOUISIANA, 


19th pepeggen bs: ae. tg = 
ih of St. Mi 


GrorGE C, WALKER vs, MARY necat Tutriz. 


By virtue of an order of sale issued out of the 19th 
= ae he District Court of Louistena, Parish of ° a 
above entitled and numbered suit 

os directed, I will offer for sale at the Court Ronee 
Franklin, on Saturday the fifteenth 
of January, eighteen bunc¢red and eighty- 
seven (1887), between the boursof eleven (11) a M., 
and four (4) P.M., to the last and highest Medeor, oF on 
the terms and conditions hereinafter mentioned 
the following described property, to wit; 

That certain tract or parcel of land or sugar aia 
tation, ying one peing situated in the Parish of St. 
Mary, State uisiana, known as Belleview 
Diantation, tnd boniean above by lands of the chil- 
dren of Thomas J. Shaffer and bis wife Mrs. Anna 
Pelton; below on the East side of the Bayou 
Teche by ‘lands of Edmund Rose, and below on 
West side by -_ Bayou, in part by the Public Road 
leadi Ing from Frankijin eround the irish Bend, and in 
ote A y wae of Mery Hudson; in the rear on the 

de of said Bayou by the Choupic SramD 
ponteining sbout six thousand five hund nd 
forty-two superficial serpents (6,542). The hewn 
— is composed of the following tracts, to 


lst. The South-East ee of Section Fourteen 
(14), Township Fourteen (14) R. Ten (10), East, in 
the Opelousas Land District om Louisiana, contain- 
ing rr ne hondred and s1xty (160) acres, as per patent 


Sa* The North-West and South-West fractional 
doar of Section Thirteen (13), Township Yourteen 
‘and R. Ten (10), Eastin theDistrict of lands subject 
sale at Opelousas, La. containing one hundred 


8,298, i 


and seven ry 86.100th (171-86 100) acres, as per 
patent No. 
8d. North- Past quarter of Section Fourteen (14), 


Township Fourteen (14), S. R. Ten (10), Kast in the 
oy District, . containing one bundred and sixty 
acres, as F posens No. 4,406, 

ithe Tne North est quarter of Section Fourteen 
(14), Townsh ‘} Fourteen (14), 8. R. Ten (10), Kast, in 
same District, containing one hundred and sixty 
(160) acres as per patent No. 4.406, said several 
peteots being confirmed and issued to Pelletier 
lahoussaye and oth . 
5th. The South West qu quarter of Section Fourteen 
(14) Township Fourteen (14), 8. R. Ten (10), East: 
the North East quarter of North-West fractional 
quarter, the North half and South-East quarter of 
South-East quarter of Section Twent ‘three (28), 
Township Fourt:en (14)S.R Ten (10), East, in the 
fame vistrict as the above tract, containing three 
bundred and fifteen and 5-10) (315 5.100) acres, 
wuich last described tracts in No. 445 contaiu to 
gether nine hundred and sixty-six 91 100 (966 91 i) 
acr equal to eleven hundred and forty-two 
(1,142) arpents, less a fraction of an arpent. 

‘6th. That certain tract of lana, being a portion 
heretofore embraced in the" Palo Alto plantation 
lands,” bounded in front by the Bayou Teche, in 





Cc. F, ALVORD. Secretary, 
A SOLID @ @WPER CENT 
gages on productive 


Perannum, first mort 
approved by Taco 


Real Estate. Loans 

ma National Bank. Best oF REYEREN- 

CES EAST AND WeEsT. Correspondence Solicited 
Ter 


Address ALLEG@N C. MASON, Tacomse, Wasen. 
First lien at Mortgage Bank, Ipswich, Da 
Qo kota. Send for a list of gentlemen Y 

‘0 near you for whom it has made investment., ; 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTEO WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIG MAP THAT THE 

















ANE T 6°%o 
INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST OO., 
STORM LAKE, 10WA. 


ens New York Tribune of Oct. 20, 1896, In its finan 
So. megs: “ The 6 per cent. denture bonds 
a tine ord elity Loan and Trust Company of Storm 
Lake, lowa, are secured by Deposit with the Metro- 
politan Trast Cuapene ot New York of mortgages 
on improved ng & in the West—principally in 
Iowa. The Figeltt Company is indorsed y tome 
of the best known kere in city.” 
BONDS $1,000 AND $500 FOR SALE AT PAR, AND 
INTEREST BY 


WM. G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 


7 Nassau Street. 


JOHN PATON & CO,, 
52 William Street, 
New York. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - $600,000 
DEBENTURES 


—AND— 


Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 
OFFICES. , REFERENCES, 


NEW YORK, 28 B’way. First Nat. Bank, N. Y. 

BOSTON, 23 Cours a ns Nat. Rank, Bost’n 
PHILADA, 1128. 4th 7 t. Bank, Phila. 

KANSASCI1Y,7th & Del St. ot Nat. Bk, Kan. City. 


For rates of Interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 








Six Per Cent. DEBENTURES 
NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO. 


PAYABLE AT THE 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N.B., A. 
SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES UPON 
REAL ESTATE DEPOSITED WITH 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO 
OF NEW-YORK, TRUSTEE. 
See ea geass tapeticaoe eng BIN tm 
e 
vested wii Le Ry My te 
Call at the company’s office or write for particulars. 





farmers of the West. Let us not, then, 
















CHIC 160A ROCK iStAND EPAGIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East_of Chicago, and continuous ays at 
terminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel gad e ~wee in 
direction between the Atlantic and Pac 
The Rock Island main line and Sapa include Chi- 
‘ iet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
— Rook Island, in Ulinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola. Winterset, At 
lantic, Knoxvi tle, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Sone "and 
Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; L At. | 
apolis and 
= Peaoes, and 


and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns 


The Creat Rock island Route 
Guarantees § , Comfort and Saf to those wLo 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly 
track is of heavy steel. Its oe are solid structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling stock is poatoe? ashuman 
skill can make it. It has all the psafety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable. Its practical operation is cnomervaiire and 
methodica]—its discipline strict and exacting. 
ury of its passenger accommodation is 
the West—unsu in the world. 
All Express Trains between Chicago and the moart 
River consist of Comfortable Day Coaches, magnificen 
Pallman Palace Parlor and 8 —— Cars, pers 

Dining Case te Joseph, a excellent meals, em 

and City—restful 
ng Chair 


Chica, 
Reclinin, 

he Fa mous Aibert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Ch’ and Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route _— Fast Express. 
ns run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
Jocalities and hunting and Sshing grounds of lowa and 
Minnesota. e rich wheat fields and eg ds of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. 
desirable route, via Seneca and Sanka, @ citers adie. 
rior om ements to travelers between C: 






The lux- 
ed in 









patrons, 
cially families, ladies rl children receive from 
facials and employes of Rock a trains protection, 
ven tful courtesy a indly 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders obtainable. at all ss 
te ket Offices in the United States and Canada—or 
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rear by the Pub!ic Road, leading from the Town of 
Fra around the Irish bend, boun low by 
lands now or formerly of the heirs of Henry R. 
Nerson, dece and above or Kast by the main 
Ditch cut across the Public Road, to Bayou Teche, 
said piece of lend to conform toe pet of survey 

— by be ny ed w. bland iy — ar 
7 certain of lan ng in the h of 
St, Mary, on oe, Tat side of Ba ted Teche, being a 
ion ona! Seetion Fif ft 
14), 8. ay Hd an East, in the Soushs 
of Louisiana, and Ne pe by centinuing 
the dividing line No. 7530 East, between land of 
Mrs. T She ffer and chfidren. and that of the 
nell of Charles H. Walker, deceased, to the 
rn Boundary of Section Fourteen (14, con 

tatnin thirty 65-100 acres, clal measure, 

t certain tract of known as Palo Alto 
above the Town of 


kiin, containing about three thousand st 
ficial nts on bth sides of Bayou Teche, ated 
on t certain tract of land tying in ‘the Parish 
St. Mary, at the p'ace common Knows as Irish 


Bend on both rides of the Tech e, measur! n 
on each sides of said Bape tieche, I : 
front by forty in de oe pen, combats 
of sixteen hund rpemt together With all the 
improvementsand build ereon, rights, ways, 
ouvacem, and aoe thereto Gelouging : 
all machinery, fixtures, and appliances attached to 
-— pe and used for the purpose ef harvest 
ing and mapufacturing.crops, or. drainageand for 
other ——— purposes, 
seventeen (17) cane thirteen (13) 
one hundred and one (101) mules, and a 
ughs, barrows, stubble d cultivators, 
flukes, shavers, ———- @ shovels, cane knives, 
and a lot of plantation implements and tools; also 
the seed cane, corn, nay, and a on the plan- 
tation, and whatever cane may be planted. 


TERMS AND CONDITION, 


Three fourths of the purchase price cash on 
day of sale, apd one-fourth of the purchase price 
payable as follows: 
A.A, thousand dollars payable in one year from 
=f of sale, and the balance of said purchase pay- 
ble in four equal appual a nts, commencing 
os the maturity of_the first payment of one thou- 
= Leoni cigat on rahe parchessnegsprnich 
portion his or their five promissor 
notes drawn t the order of the Durebase z. 
and ind d in blank, conditioned to Lear 
| — per annum interest from day of sale 
The first note of one thousand dollars to fall due 
in one year from day of sale, and the other four 
aotes in two, three, -l ae ae years from day of 
sale ; said notes to be se: red by special mortgage 
and vendor's ae on “the undivided one-fourth 
of said plantation and property sold. 
oat Pepi sele isto be wets I by a Notarial act 
e BO ‘or the credit portion are to be 
y~--¥ Asa. the a ala paraph, and in whicn act 
vendor's privilege are to ve 
given ona rotated as aforesaid, and to contain the 
Clauses of non-alieneation, waiver of appraisement, 
and waiver of notice to and notice of seizure, 
and the usua! clauses “% ip ted fees. 


A. G. K, 
Sherfff of the Parish of St. Mary, L 
SHERIFF’s OFFICE, PARISH OF ST. Mary, 
November 27, 1884. 
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“UNEARNED INCREMENT.” 


Lot me tell you abont the easiest half- 
million that a good man ever earned, said 
an Atlanta (Ga.) man. About twelve years 
azo Major Campbell Wallace, of my city, 
invested $6,000 cash in the stock of the 
Elyton Land Company. The total capital | ° 
was $100,000 cash, which was increased 
to $200,000 in stock. The company 
bought 4,000 acres of land, the site of the 
present city of Birmingham. Permission 
was soon granted the company to issue 
$100,000 1n bonds for improving the 
property. The bonds were sold, but soon 
rebought by the company and retired. 
The proceeds of land sales were largely 
put into improvements. Major Wallace 
has drawn over $100,000 in cash dividends 
on his $6,000 investment. He has drawn 
$17,000, or three times his investment, in 
dividends this year, with four months to 
hear from. Besides paying such dividends 
the company has over $2,000,000 in cash 
assets, exclusive of its land, which has 
hardly been touched. The shares are now 
worth $4,000 each. Major Wallace re- 
celved for his $6,000 cash $12,000 in 
stock, or 120 shares, worth now in open 
market $4,000 a snare, or $480,000. He 
has distributed most of his stock among 
his children, and Mrs, Myatt. has just re- 
ceived and refused an offer of $90,000 for 

her share. This sounds like a fairy tale, 
An investment of $6,000 paying over 
$100,000 dividends in twelve years, and 
then being worth $480,000 cash. The 
Elyton Company, on a paid-in capttal of 
$100,000, has paid over $1,500,000 in 
dividends, has $2,000,000 in assets, besides 
land, and its stock is now worth $8,000,- | mere 
000. This stock was hawked about 
Atlanta a few years ago at 18 cents on the 
dollar. Birmingham is the city in which 
Colonel George Adair got lost. The pros- 
pective city was laid out in grand style, 
and Colonel Adair, who is also cast on @ 
liberal scale, was the auctioneer for the 
first public sale. The evening before the 
sale he was looking over the property, 
when he discovered that he was lost. He 
wandered through’ the woods for an hour 
or so, and finally sat down ip despair. 
-Suddenly he saw a peg surmounted by a 
tag in front of him. He examined the tag 
carefully, and found he was on the corner 
of ‘‘ Fifth Avenue and Sixty-third Street.” 








DRIVER ANTS. 


There are certain ants that show won- 
derful intelligence, and the ‘‘ driver ants” 
not only build boats, but Jaunch them 
too; only, these boats are formed of their 
owa bodies, They are called “ drivers” 
because of their ferocity. Nothing can 
stand before the attacks of these little | % 
creatures. Large pythons have been killed 
by them in a single night, while chickens, 
lizards, and other animals ir Western 
Africa flee from them in terror. To pro- 
tect themselves from the heat, they erect 
arches under which numerous armies of | 6 
them pass in safety. Sometimes the arch 
is made of grass and earth gummed to 
gether by some secretion, and again it is 
formed by the bodies of the larger ants, 
which hold themselves together by their 
strong nippers, while the workers pass 
under them. 

At certain times of the year, freshets 
overflow the country inhabited by the 
‘‘drivers,’ and it is then that these ants 
gotosea, The rain comes suddenly, and 
the walls of their houses are broken in by 
the flood, but instead of coming to the 
surface in scattered hundreds, and being 
swept off to destruction, out of the ruins 
rises a black ball that rides safely on the | w 
water and drifts away. Atthe first warn. 
ing ‘of danger, the little creatures run 
together, and form a solid ball of ants, the 
weaker in the center; often this ball is 
larger than a common base-ball ; and in 
this way they float about until they lodge 
against some tree, upon the branches of 
which they are soon safe and sound.—(S8t. 


Nasal Catarrh. 


Sometimes the disease only affects the membranes lining the nasal passages, and they may be 
easily reached and cured by simple means. But when itis located in the “frontal sinus,” or in 
the * posterior nares,” or if it has entered the ‘‘ Eustachian tubes,” as all well-read physicians 
will readily attest. nothing can be relied on to effect a per.anent cure but the inhalation of prov 
erly medicated vapor. In the same manner that we breathe a common air we can inhale and 
breathe a medical air; and it is perfectly simple, any one can see, thus to !reat a disease of the 
ony bronchial tubes, and lungs. How much better this method, by which remedies are con- 

ed "directly to the seat of the disease, than to resort to the uncertain and too frequently mis- 
chie levous action of medicines taken into the stomach ! 


Bronchitis, or Inflammation of the 
Bronchial Tubes. 


This disease is so closely connected with Cararru that it may be truly described as a branch 
of that disease, only modified and change by the nature and organization of the parts affected; 
CaTARRH being confined to the interior of the Nose, while Broncuitis affects the small pipes 
entering the !ungs, known as the Bronchial Tubes Where the disease obtains ite worse character 
tumors grow up like mushrooms, creating inflammatory adhesion and discharge of offensive matter 
from the throat, extending through the Kustachian Tube to the ear, which becomes affected. The 


absorption of the tuberculous matter is very dangerous, and frequently results in PULMoNaRY Con- 
SUMPTION and death. 


My Experience. 


AN IMMENSE aoe, oe 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


ALL OF 


Nineteen years of terrible headache, disgust- 
ing nesal discharges, dryness of the throat, 
acute bronchitis, coughing, soreness of the 





lungs, raising bloody mncus, and even night 
«weats, incanacitating me from my professional 
duties, and bringing me to the verge of the 
grave—all were caused by, and the result of. 


nasal catarrh. After spending hundreds of 
dollars and obtaining no _ relief, I com 
pounded my catarrh Specific and Cold- 
Air Jnhaling Balm, and wrought upon 


myself a wonderful cure. Now 1 can speak 
for hours without difhculty, and can breathe 
freely in any atmosphere. At the calls of 
numerous friends. I have given mv cure to 
the public, and have now thousands of pa- 
tients in all parts of the country, and thoo- 
sands of happy fellow-beings whose suffer 
ings | have relieved. My cure is certain, 
> thorough, and perfect, aud is indorsed by 
“every phy-ican who has examined it If I 
y can relieve my fellow-beings as I have been 
relieved of thix« loathsome disease, whch 
makes the po-sessor at once disgusting to 
himself and others, | shall be satisfied and 
feel that L have done my little toward remoy 
ing the ills of mankind. 


The Experience of Others. 


¥ dR... have hundreds of certificates from all classes—physicians, clergymen, lawyers, jadges, 

ta, bankers. and business men: but many dislike the notoriety of having their names in’ 

print, or, “falling the task of answering letters of inquiry, have requested ng not to publish their 
this 


names ; - ceemees is always most saciedly respected. Correspondence of all kinds 1s 
strictly confidential. 

{ Mr. G. K. Smith, of the H. C, Staver Implement 

HE KNOWS IT CURES. Co., Chicago, Iil., writes: “I heartily cong atulate 


| you on the success of your treatment. It dees a sick 
| man good to know that there is a baim in Gilead.” 
july 6, 1985, | Mr. J. Manly, of Adrian, Mo., writes: “ There is a 
- vast difference in my condition to-day” from what it 
was this time last year ; thanks to your remedy.” 

Mr. E. R. Wallace, President of the Merchants & 
Planters’ National Bank, Union, 8. C., writes under 
the date of June 23, 1885: “ I never knew a medic nag 
| to answer its purpose better than your Cold Air In 
haling Balm.” 

{Norg.—The Cold Air Inhaling Balm ie a portion 
of our treatment for bronchial Catarrh, but 1s very 
; useful to any one, as it wiil almost imme ilately 
| break up a fresh cx old in the he ad, and thus prevent 
seated catarrh } 

Mr. P, 7. Steckman, of Brandon, lowa, under date 
of April 7, 1585, writes: “I have recommended your 
treatment to quite @ number, and they say they 
will giveitatris| You can refer any oneto me, for 
1 am satisfied with your treatment, and will be glad 
to recommend it to any one suffering with catarrh.’ 
| Mr.C, F,Souders, of Mt. Carroll, Ill . writes, March 

14, 1885 : “Your medicines for catarrh, if used ac 


Bo ston, Mass., « 

Rev. T. P. CHILDS: 

Dear Sir,—It is now about five years since I put 

myself under your treatment. I was then a great | 
sufferer from Catarrh and its effects upon my sys: | 


I ned Rape pe a constant headache, ulcers tn the 
e' 


affection of the left tear | 
og aging in the ears—in fact, nasal and bron. | 
chial catarrh affecting all the passages of the head | 
and throat. The above was accompanied with @ 
great deal of physical disability sometimes uufit- 
ting me for my regular duties. | 

Such was my copdigoe. when I commenced your | 
treatment. I ex e immediate relfef: the | 
terrible pressure in my head relaxed, the bronchial 
tubes and nasal me ‘were soothed by the medt. | 
cines. I continyed to use the remedies until the | 
ulcers subsided and healed, the bronchial tubes 
recovered theif wonted vigor, dyspepsia gave way 
to appetite, and the ringing in the ears ceased. 


tnan for many years. The value of your medicines 
=k ng family, in the case of colds, etc, is incalcu- 


I firmly believe that no other treatment would 
— been so > in my case ; indeed, nothing 

tried before did me good, I humbly thank 
Le that he has b your remedy in my case, | 
and so restored my 
lam yours most gratef 

CHAs, oe A BAKER, 
59 Tremont 8: reet, Boston, Mass. 


T. R. ROBINSON, Mal 
NETT, 


LEE HoLBwooK., Jr, 
Rev. KMAN, 


Worth Cocstettes, Mass. 


H. BULLARD oe 
HARRY TRUKSD) LL. Hockaate Mills, Mass, 
Miss BO iT, Pitts‘on, Maine. 
Ww. NIVERY Friendship. New York. 
J.H MEATH. Port es a Ontario, Canada. 
C. E. DANFORTH, 1 


J.V. SHOR MAKER, 29 East Thirty-second Street, 
New joe Cit EBON, 

Rev. io JA Union Springs, Bullock Co., 

Mrs. T. G. GARRET. Greenvi'le. Ala. 


P. Pl 5. Magnolia, Columbia Co., Ark. 
IsH, Weaverville, Trinity Co., CaL 


Rev. 3 : 
K, SHELTON Davisville, Yoto Co . 
Mrs. KE . HARLEY, 912 F 8t., & ‘Washington. 


be 
Z. A. CR\MPTON, Alachua Co., Fila. 
EK. dea M.D., Kings Ferry, Nassau Co., 


RRONAX, b ke we Grove, Walton Co., Ga. 
J HOWA Eatonton, Putnam Co., Ga’ 
“GLISSON, Publis ’s Pond, Scriven Co., 
WOODRUFF, Macon Co, Ill. 
LSHULER, Mattoon, Coles Co, ILL 
. ROBERTS, Room 3, 87 Mich. Ave. penton, 
BULLOC La Crosse, Hancock Co., Ill. 
SHEPLER, Georgetown, Vermillion Co., I. 
ID WINELAND, Girard, acoupin Co, Th. 
RHODES, Whitewater, Wayne C o. , Ind, 
WILMOT, Oxford, Benton Co., In 
DUNKIN, Carroll, Carroll “o. Ind. 
JHNKINS, Penville, Jay Co., Ind 
Mrs. JOAN SULLIVAN, 153 bornman Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. A. H. BATLETINE, Vinita, Cherokee, Co 
Ind. Te srritory. 
BENJ. B. BOAM, Clinton, Clinton (o., Lowa 
CaLVIN TEAGARDEN, Grifin ville, Appahoose Co., 
low a. 
J.Z. Plt aed Farmington, van Buren Co, lowa. 
B.T. WELCH Washington, lo 
w.H Ney Red Vak, Montgomery Co., 
JAMES ye Canola, Elk Co., 
Mrs L. P, J’ MES Crab Orchard, finveta Co. Ky. 
F. PARKS, Wild Cat. Whitely O«., Ky. 
.Z LEE, Grangeville, St Helena Par., La. 
cK. WHITE, East Machias, Washington Co., Maina. 
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Chil 
the 


Home Treatment 


with perfect ease and safety, by the patient 
tried other remedies without success. A fuil 
be sent on application. 


Address 


cost 


REV. 





* Nicholas, 


Mention The Christian Union. 


I could now endure fatigue and exposure better | 


Mass 
7 Shelby Street, Worcester, | 


Nassau Street, New York | 


| 
| cording to directions, with perseverance, are a cer 
{tein cure for that ditgus' ing disease. ji can cheer 
| fully testify to the above,’ 
Mr. O. N. Young, of Chico, Cal., writes under date 
| of June 14, 1835: * After having received your med- 
icines, and finding them effectual in producing a 
| cure in my cese, I recommended them, and allowed 
other parties to have the use of them’ In one case 
| itcured an old man, and in the other a married 
woman.” 
Rev. F.1B. Cunz, of Floraville, Ill., writes: “It 
seems almost marvelous how rapidly my wife has 
gaine) ; no more difficulty in breathing ; very little 
ic canting: and her case was one of very long stand 
ling. I shall recommend your wonderful treatment 
| vrhenever I find an oppossuntty.” 
| THOMAS B HAND, 193 East Fayett® Street, 


more, Md 
0 MURRAY, 207 Linden Ave., 
Rev. G. W. HYDE, Annapolis, Md. 


J.H BULLARD, Spring eld, Mass. 
CHAS, E. BAKEB, 59 Tremont 8t., 


Balti 
Mrs. Baltimore, 
| 
| 


Boston, Mass. 
| FEAT ef LRU ESDALE, Rockdale Mills, Berkshire 


Mass. 

| ALONZO BENNETT, Jackson, Jackson Co., Mich. 
| D_T. TRUITT, Niles, Berrian Co., Mich 

SISTER CL ARA, O. 8. B., St. C loud Minn. 
| Rov. J. 1. PETTIGREW, Raymond. Miss. 

W. P. ATLEGE, Peulding, Jasper Co., Miss. 
J. F. JONES Baldwin, Lee Co., Misa. 

L. B,. CANEY, Auxvasse, Calloway Co., Mo. 
| P. HARMON, California, Mo. 
| 


J. BARKE Lovelock, Humboldt Co., Nevada. 
J. e PRATT, Goffs Fails, Hillevoro’ Co. .N. H. 
J. ig KW ORTH, Patten burg, N.J. 


Wit. H. KAIN, Poughkeepsie. N me 

C. KE. DAN FORTH, 19 Nassau St, new York City. 
W.G LANG, Mariboro’, Pitt Co., 
ABNER GRAHAM, Charlotte, 


Db, J. JONES, Tokio, Ohio, 
GEO, H. FOOTE, 85 St ‘Lair St., Cleveland, O. 
a, &. P. HOOKER Defiance, 0. 

F. FAAS, Minerva, Stark Co., Ohio. 
c W.CH ASE, Columbus, Ohio 
8. BEACON, Sr., Eugene Lane Co,, Oregon, 
J. K. SIGFRIED, ‘Pottsville, Pa, 
Rev. H. HIL BISH, Hanover, York Co., Pa. 
J. A. BALTOZER, Morganza, Washington Co., Pa. 
T. A. WLLBER,. 143 Meeting St.. Charleston, S.C, 
Kev. G. W, DALBY Shelbyville, Tenn. 
w.s. SANPDELL, Willis, Monts: smery Co., Texas, 
Mrs. A. D. FOREHAND, Centre ville, Texas. 
G. 8. GATES, ys inta St., Kichmoud, et 
J. W. SANDERS, Five Mile, Mason Co.,’W. 

Lb. DEMARIUS, aaa Rapti is, *V ood Con 
| Kev: E. L, HARRIS, Darien, Wis 
} — G. W. MITCHELL, Athens, Ga. 
J. W.M, WITT, Sterling, Cherokee Co., Ala, 
JOHN COWDRY Yellville, Ark. 
we J. GOOD, Jackson, La 

. WISHON, St. James, Mo. 

fire's B. FEREBEE New Berne, N.C. 
, 1. H. DENMAN, West Union, 0. 
a B L TERRELu, Gleason, Tenn. 

. Dz. GOLDING, Willis, Texas. 


, > Co., 





Wis. 





ds’ Treatment for Catarrh, avd all diseases of 
Head, Throat. aud Lungs, can be taken at home 

We especially desire to treat those who have 
Statement of method of home treatment and 


Ts P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 








R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13thST., 
NEW YORK, 


-B. gains. 


Special 


*. ADIE’ AND CHIL 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT 
AT 68c. 
EQUAL TO ANY SHIRT SOLD AT ONE 
DOLLAR, W ane ANTE D WAMSUTTA MUSLIN, 


ROSU MS OF Ce FULLY SELECTED LINEN, AND 
BUTTON HOLE S HAND. MADE. BOYS’ SIZES, 49c. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 


LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


IS 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, 
PLUSHES, AND 
DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BEYOND ALL COMPETITION. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO al ALL ORDERS. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


DRESS GOODS. 
James McCreery&Co. 


Offer the remainder of their stock 





of Holiday Dress Patternsat reduced 
prices for the days preceding Jan. 
I, 2887: 
Cheviots, all wool, 


also mixed and striped 
double width, at 
50 cents per yard ; well worth $1. 

Paris Robes in boxes at very mod 
erate prices. 


Mail orders promptly filled. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 


New York. 


PECTED SEN 
PERFECT Ont 
TREATMENT 


FOR CONSUMPTION, CATARRH, HAY 
FEVER, DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, GEN- 
ERAL DEBILITY, ALL CHRONIC DISEASES 
OF THE THROAT, LUNGS, BLOOD AND 
NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

THE GREATEST ADVANCEMENT IN THE 
USE OF OXYGEN. 

OFFICE AND HOME TREATMENT 
INTERESTING TREATISE FREE BY MAIL 





WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 
1235 ARCH ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









Piso’s Remeuy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATARRH 


Also good for Cold in the Head, 
Headache, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents. 


CURE '2:DEAF 


DECK’S PaTENT IMPROVED Z U HEE Ear DRUMS P orfeetly 
Restore the Hearing, and perform she work of the naturai 
drum. Invisible, comfortable and always in position. All 
conversation and even whispers heard distinctly, Send for 
illustrated book with testimonials, FREE. Address oreatlou 

Br Mention 


L X, 863 Broadway, New York, this paper 
Its causes, and a new and suc- 
gecatul CURE at your own 
on by one who was deaf 

twenty-eight y Treated by most of the 
noted specialists eines benefit. Cured himself tn 
three months, and since then hundreds of others. 
a iculars sent on application. T. 
West Sist Steet, New York City, 
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THR MEMORIZING THE SIGNAL FLAGS. Rheumatism EDUCATIONAL. 
fy BLIS >H E R’ S Desk. | Ppp gl ees er 7 According to recent investigations, is caused by ex 
Pe e* iotidings in he — to + ofig Ay fore- cess of lactic acid in the blood. This actd attacks AMERICAN 
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THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 

This periodical contains the 
authorized, verbatim, and per- 
sonally revised reports of the ser- 
mons of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher and Dr. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage. Each number also con- 
tains jifty pages of bright stories, 
poems, and articles by the fore- 
most _imerican writers. It is 
published on the jirst of every 
month, at the yearly subscription 
price of $2. By special arrange- 
ment we are enabled to offer to our 
subscribers The Christian Union 
and the * Brooklyn Magazine,” 
both together to one address, one 
year, forthe sum of $4.50. 


THE TECORATOR AND FURNISHER. 


Among the periodicals of the day which 
art students and housekeepers have found 
extremely practical and suggestive is the 
* Decorator and Furnisher,’’ a journal which 
is steadily winning favor and finding its way 
to an increasing number of readers. Its suc- 
cess has been due, not to artificial methods, 
bat to general excellence of management. 
Both in its letterpress and its illustrations 
it has conformed to a bigh standard of ex 
cellence, and has served its readers with the 
best at its command. Its variety of matter, 
its range of interest, and the practical spirit 
in which it deals with various themes have 
made it an extremely nueeful as well asa very 
interesting periodical. 


GRAND CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way is out with a new list of dates for ite 
uprivaled First-Class Excursions to Cali 
fornia, covering several dates (by al! routes 
durirg the months of December, January, 
February, and March, at extremely low rates. 
For detailed information, tickets, sleeping- 
car accommodation, etc, apply to nearest 
ticket agent, or address 

E. A. HoLsrook, 
P. A., C. R. I. & P. Ry., Chicago, 














G. T. & 


casts of weatber for the day ; but to great 
numbers they are orly an “exasperation 
because the interpretation of the red and 
blue moon and star and crescent are con- 
tinually slipping from mind and the mem 
orandum card is always getting mislaid. 
An easy method of fixing the rea tings in 
mind is much wanted, | we make the fol- 
lowing contribution to public comfort—a 
persecily simple mode, impossible to forget 
—without royalty : Red, the color of fire, 
means amount of hcat : blue, the color of 
the sky, amount of moisture ; and ia each 
case that figure containing ‘most surface 
means most in quantity. hus: the red 
moon means much heat—risiog tempera 
ture; red star, less heat—stationary tem- 
perature ; red crescent, less heat—lower 
temperature. The blue moon is much 
moisture—general rain or snow ; blue star, 
less moisture—lIccal rain or snow ; blue 
crescent, least moisture—fair weather. 
The “cold wave” being individual is 
easily remembered without mnemonics.— 
| Exchange. 


A THIRTY YEARS’ RECORD. 


It is said by those who have had constant dea! 
ings for years with Tae Great American Tea Lom 
pany, 31 and 33 V va | Street, New York City, 
chat its remaikabdle inducements in the hy Ry of 
veautiful and valuabie presents, to ve 
away to every purchaser, are always carried a 
to the letter, and are fully worthy the bigh repu- 
tation the firm has made during the past thirty 
years. In tact, the high stauding of the Com- 
pany is too well known to require any commen! 
trom us. It is enough for us to say that they 
sell only pure and perject goods, and that is a 
great deui iu this age of adulteration. 


Send to ©. I. Hova & Cv., Lowell, Mass., fut 
a book coniaining statements of many remars- 
able cures by Hood's Sarsapariila. 

MAD AME PORTER’s COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds 
saccessfully used over fifty y years. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh 1s is fgpeentie to use. It 
is not aliquid ora snuff. 5v ce 
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he fibrous tissues, particularly in the joints, and 
thus causes the local manifestations the disease— 
pein and aches in the back and shoulders, and in the 
oints at the knees, ankles, hips, and wrists. Thou 
sands of people have fouod 'n Hood’s Sarsapariilaa 
positive and permanent cure for rheumatism. This 
medicine, by its purifying and vitalizing action, 
neutralizes the acidity of the blood, and also builds 
up and strengthens the whole body. 

“ Eight years ago! bad inflammatory rheumatism 
being confined to the bed three months. Last year 
I was laid up six weeks with 


Rheumatic Fever 


A short time ago I felt pains all over my body, and 
| thought I was fn for it again. I then decided to 
try Hood's Sarsaparilla. It has done meso much 
xood that I must say | made a good investment of 
one dollar in medicine for the first time. It has 
driven off the rheumatism and improved my appe- 
tite so much that my boarding mistress says I must 
keep it locked up orshe will be obliged to raise my 
board, with every other boarder that takes Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.’"—THOMAS BURRELL, 9 Tillary St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared |. 


by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 





Printing Stamps. Sam- 
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WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ BAR SOAP. 
While not originally designed for ae 
Toilet, its great purity, and the healin 
exquisite emollient properties which — 
sesses, have given this article a wide popu- 
larity as a TY — SOAP. You will never 
regret ——_ 
Ask your prugetst fo for it or send 2 cent 
stamp for trial sample. € 
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